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The American-Mfg. Co. 


Ropes and Twines 25 : 
a coe Cartridges and Shot Shells 


There are many reasons why sportsmen prefer U. M. C. Cartridges and Shot 
Shells. These reasons have been the Cause of the U. M. C. factory growing 
to the largest in the world devoted exclusively to the manufacture of ammunition. 


The U. M. C. trade mark protects you against dead loss stock and your cus- 
tomers against inferior quality. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Company 


Agency: 313 Broadway, New York. 
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RECORDERS 


Ww. H. Bristol Electric Pyrometers 
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Chart Recorders. 
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Samson Spot Cord 


will last three to forty times 
as long as common cords. 


ASK WHY 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


No Horse Nail Compares With ‘‘ The Capewell’’ 


For Safety and For Strength 


Best to Hold Best to Drive 
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leveland City Forge and tron Co., - Cleveland, 0. 
ED sccm af ae £5. @ NO imperfect nails to split and cause injury to the foot. 
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@ No horse nail made anywhere in the world is so well 
S FT C O A L adapted for all classes of work as ‘‘ The Capewell ! ” 
O . @ No brand of nails so extensively used as “ The Capewell.” 
Girard Buliding, Phila. 


iting & Crane merle tar ve Made by The Capewell Horse Nail Company 
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Flexible enough to bend easily without cracking, soft enough 
to fill up any slight unevenness of surfaces, but sufficiently 
strong and tough to resist all pressures of steam. Has been 
used for years under all conditions, and has proved its merits 
in thousands of plants. 

All genuine bears the Trade Mark, and is guaranteed, 


JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Londen 


THE AMERICAN TUBE & STAMPING COMPANY SEE 
(Water and Rail Delivery) BriIDGsrorT, Conn. PAGE 
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THE LUFKIN RULE CO., Saginaw, Mich., U.8.A. | 
New York, London, Eng. Windsor, Can. 


UNIFORMITY 


galvanized iron is necessary to the 
naking of a good job. You will find 
it in our 


“Apollo Best Bloom” 
Galvanized Sheets 
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LOW BRASS, SHEET BRONZE, 
SEAMLESS BRASS AND COPPER 
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Waterbury Brass Co. 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
»9 John St., New York. Providence, R. f. 
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SHEET 
ROD 
WIRE 


SHEET 


"FOLLANSBEE" 


the Synonym for 


“Best Quality” 


whether as applied to 


TIN PLATE 
SHEET STEEL 


FOLLANSBEE BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 


makers of 


TIN PLATE and 
SHEET STEEL 


for all purposes 


Bridgeport Deoxidized Bromze 
& Metal Co. 


. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Phosphor and Deoxidized 
Bronze 


Composition, Yellow Brass and Alumie 
num Castings, large and small 


Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co. 
La Salle, Mlinois. 
SMELTERS OF SPELTER 


AND MANUFACTURERS 


SHEET ZINC AND SULPHURIC ACIO 


Special Sizes of Zinc cut to order. Rolled Battery Plates. 
Selected Plates for Etchers and Lithographers’ use, 
Selected Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 
Stove and Washboard Blanks. 


ZINCS FOR LECLANCHE BATTERY. 
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THE SEYMOUR MFG CO. - - SEYMOUR, CONN. 


HENDRICKS BROTHERS 


Sheet and Bar Copper, Copper Fire Box Plates 
and Staybolts, Wire and Braziers Rivets 


Importers end Deolere in 
Ingot Copper, Block Tin, Spelter, 
Lead, Antimony, Bismuth, Nickel, etc. 


49 CLIFF STREET, - - - - 
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NEW YORK ™-* 


The Plume & Atwood Mfg. ry 
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Sheet and Roll Brass 
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Printers’ Brass, Jewelers’ Metz, 
German Silver and Gilding Metei, 
Copper Rivets and Burrs 
Br: Butt Hi J h 
“72 veers, Lampe. 2S Genie =" 
279 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Room 508 Heyworth Building, East Madi- 
son St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Rolling Mill 


Factories 
THOMASTON, CONN. WATERBURY, CONN, 


SCOVILL MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


BRASS, GERMAN. SILVER, 
Sheets, Rolls, Wire Rods, 
Bolts and Tubes, 
Brass Shells, Cups, Hinges, Buttons, 
Lamp Goods. 


Special Brass Goods to Order. 
AFCTORIES: 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
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NEW YORK BOSTON 


HenrySouther Engineering Co, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Consulting Chemists, Metallur- 


gists and Analysts. 


Complete Physical Testing Laboratory. 
Bxpert Testimony in Court and Patent Cases. 


Artur T. Rutter & Op 


256 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Small tubing in Brass, Copper, 
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United States {teel Sheet Piling. 





An interesting installation of steel sheet piling has 
recently been completed in the foundation for the A. A. 
Pope building, Cleveland, Ohio, near the junction of 
Euclid avenue and Huron road southeast. The use of it 
solved a difficult building problem and enabled the build- 
ers to effect a very great saving in cost without sacrificing 
any of the features especially desired by the owner. In 
excavating the unusually deep basement water was en- 
countered from a very thick and active vein of quicksand 
which had to be kept out until the foundation walls and 
grillage beams were in place. As putting in the founda- 
tions under compressed air would have been prohibitive 
in cost, it was decided to inclose the entire excavation 
in a large cofferdam, approximately 100 x 200 ft., extend- 


ing through the quicksand and penetrating the hard clay 
below. On account of the depth of the penetration how- 
ever, and the nature of the quicksand, wood sheeting 
could not be used, so steel sheet was decided upon, the 
type chosen being the United States 35-lb. section, manu- 
factured by the Carnegie Steel Company. The contract 
for the basement work up to the curb line was let to 
T. B. Bryson, 60 Wall street, New York City, who 
undertook to build this great steel coffeedam, and the 
driving of the piling was sublet to The Great Lakes 
Dredge & Dock Company, of Cleveland. 

The vein of quicksand was met about 20 ft. below 
the curb line and extended 27 ft. deeper. The entire lot 
Was first excavated to about 4 ft. above the quicksand. 
The piling, which was furnished in 35 ft. lengths, was 
then driven through the remaining 4 ft. of water sand and 
the vein of quicksand, finally penetrating 4 ft. into the 
Clay below. 

Work was commenced August 20, 1907, with one drop 
hammer, beginning at the middle of the west side of 
the building and working south. After a few days this 
hammer was changed to steam and steam hammers 






were used on the balance of the driving, except a portion 
along the east side. During the first of the Work the 
most difficulties were encountered, chiefly because the 
crews of the drivers were inexperienced and had fo learn 
that steel piling must be driven differently than ordi 
nary wood sheeting. This was corrected by a represen 
tative of the Carnegie Steel Company, who ‘remained 
until this part of the work was completed. Before the 
end of the job the crews did some very good driving. At 
the outset a water jet was tried, but unsuccessfully, and 
practically all of the piling was driven without its use. 
Other experiments were tried, such as the use of toggles 
and blocking, but most of them were found: to be un- 
necessary and were given up. 

The work along the east building lifie required a drop 
hammer because the piling had to be driven within 8 in. 
of a party wall, and there was not sufficient clearance for 


Driving +he Piling for the Pope Building Foundation.—The Driver at the Right Is Working Along a Party Wall on the 
East Building Line and the One at the Left Is Working on a 


Staging at the Euclid Avenue End. 








using a steam hammer. Care had to be exercised to get 
the piling down straight and while the work was neces- 
sarily slow, it proved, upon excavation, to be some of the 
best done on the entire job. Not only were quarters 
cramped along this side, but the soil proved to be harder 
than elsewhere, and at times less than \ in. progress was 
made at a blow. However, this side when completed 
leaked less than any other part of the work. 

Soon after the first hammer had started on the east 
building line, a second hammer, operating under steam, 
was started on the west side, working north. Connection 
was made with the first pile driven by a tee rail, the 
flange of which was chipped off to fit inside the jaws of 
the pile driven. This rail was driven to place and the 
next pile was entered over it. On this part of the work 
the fastest driving was done, the soil being softer and the 
crews by this time more expert. In one day this hammet 
drove 25 piles to the full length of 35 ft., which was the 
record. 

When the second hammer reached Euclid avenue it 
was elevated about 12 ft. on a staging, and along this end 
the piles were driven until their tops were level with the 
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The Completed Installation of United States Steel Sheet Piling 


staging. The hammer was then taken back over the same 
line, and by means of a follower the piling was driven 
down to the depth required. This method of driving was 
applied to decrease danger of a serious cave-in, to main- 
tain a truer alignment and lessen the tendency of the piles 
to pull apart in driving. The two drivers met near the 
corner of Euclid avenue and the east building line, com- 
pleting the circuit of the building 

As the excavation proceeded a system of heavy timber 
walling and bracing was carried down in horizontal tiers 
about 4 to 6 ft. apart, to the bottom of the final excava- 
tion and centering on large, round, wooden piles, driven at 
intervals in the central part of the excavation. This 
bracing held the steel cofferdam in place until the perma- 
nent walls and interior structure could be built. The 
walling timber used was 12 x 12 in.. and the bracing was 
put in on about 8-ft. centers. During this work a single 


for the Pope Building and the Temporary Walling and Bracing. 


centrifugal pump, discharging about 275 gal. per min., 
was used, but it was not necessary to operate it continu- 
ally. Where caulking was necessary, oakum was used 
very satisfactorily. 

This job proved the efficiency of steel sheet piling for 
work of this character, as it enabled constructing a very 
large and practically water tight cofferdam through 
treacherous soil, within which it was possible to excavate 
and set grillage beams and build outside foundation walls 
at much less cost than would have been possible under 
the pneumatic caisson system. It is impossible to lay 
down any very exact rules for handling and driving steel 
sheet piling, as the nature of the work is nearly always 
entirely different in different cases. In the present case, 
for instance, it is hard to say whether the results obtained 
by the steam hammer were better than those obtained by 
the drop hammer or vice versa, as the best work on the 





A Near View of the Piling at the Euclid Avenue End of the Building, Showing Reinforcing Rods for the Concrete Wall. 
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job was about equally divided between the two methods ; 
that which would produce the best results in one place 
might fail utterly in another place. The general adapta- 
bility of steel sheet piling to works of this character 
seems, however, to be established, and its use will proba- 
bly increase in all manner of cofferdams, ditches, and 
locks, and especially in cases like the Pope Building, 
where a large open excavation makes it possible to handle 
the setting of foundations most economically and rapidly. 
a 


The Iron Ore Movement Slowly Gaining. 





DULUTH, MINN., May 238, 1908.—Every day adds 
slightly to the iron ore movement on the lakes and to 
docks. Several of the railroads shipping large tonnages, 
notably the Duluth, Missabe & Northern, whose business 
will exceed that of any other Lake Superior line, have 
dumped almost no ore into docks, but are accumulating 
a few train loads daily at the receiving yards near the 
terminal, This railroad company was last year the 
victim of a dock strike, with a later organization of 700 
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The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad is going 
after ore traffic on the Menominee with more vigor than 
ever. It is building tracks to the mines of the Norway 
and Vulean section and to the Aragon, and is connecting 
its lines at several points with those of the Wisconsin & 
Michigan, which it now owns and which had been in touch 
with a number of mines under former ownership. The 
scheme of this road for the use of ferries for carrying 
ore trains from Pestigo the length of Lake Michigan to 
Chicago and elsewhere has been abandoned under the new 
ownership. 

The Young’s exploration at the North Armenia, Crystal 
Falls, is showing well under tests. At about 100 ft. from 
surface a crosscut is striking a lens of ore where it was 
expected. Twenty-five feet above this point the lens 
showed a width of 90 ft.. and most of it a fairly good 
grade. It looks very much as though this property might 
make a mine. It is one of the few explorations still in 
progress in that region. 

The Spring Valley Company’s exploration, at Crystal 
Falls, has ceased, after sinking a shaft 75 ft. and cross- 
cutting considerably. A small seam of ore was encount- 





A View Showing the West Building Line, Along Which the Fastest Driving of the Steel Sheet Piling yea. Done. 


dock laborers affiliated with the other labor organiza- 
tions in general. Its work this spring has been entirely 
on the open shop basis, and the union is not recognized. 
There has been no trouble at the docks and probably 
will be none. The Chicago & Northwestern has sent to 
Duluth and elsewhere for open shop men to take the 
place of striking dockmen at its own port, and is running 
its business on that basis. It is a settled fact that no 
more ore will be mined or shipped this year than can be 
handled on the open shop plan, 

There is little change in the depressed feeling among 
ore miners, though it is recognized that conditions in gen- 
eral are brighter and ore shipments will be at a reason- 
able pace within a week or two. It is rather remarkable, 
and is in accord with the spirit of the winter rather 
than with that of the spring, that additional curtailment 
should now be taking place in the iron mining region. 
But such is the fact; more mines have gone on half time, 
and some smaller ones and a few left-over explorations 
and prospects are closing down. 

More inquiry for ore is noted than at any time since 
fall. This is in part due, no doubt, to the improved out- 
look East, and in part, too, to the decision of the oper- 
ators to maintain prices. There is little chance now of 
getting ore at lower prices, and this fact has had a 
steadying influence of no small consequence. 


ered, but the company does not consider it sufficient en- 
couragement at this time, though it may be taken up again 
later. This company is exploring the Kinney property 
at Spring Valley, and is opening what looks like a mine. 
Ore is being taken out and a stockpile is assuming size. 
Champion mine, at Champion, is now running half time. 

No contract has been made by the Interstate Iron Com- 
pany for stripping the Grant mine, at Buhl, by steam 
shovel, after the long and unsuccessful attempt to use an 
electric overhead grab system. Bids were in some time 
ago, but the property is still idle, and no attempt to begin 
operations, either by the grab or shovels, is manifest. 

D. E. W. 
—_——_3--e____ 

The Oregon Electric Railway Company, Portland, 
Ore., has increased its capital stock from $2,500,000 to 
$10,000,000 preparatory to the addition of about 250 miles 
to its system of interurban roads. Work has already com- 
menced on the Garden Home-Hillsboro extension, and 
should be completed by September 1; all material for 
this work is on hand. Other extensions will be made, 
but active construction on them will probably not be com- 
menced until next year. Geo. B. Moffatt, New York, is 
president of the company; Guy W. Talbot, Portland, Ore., 
vice-president ; Geo. F. Nevins, Portland, Ore., secretary. 
and H. W. Brower, New York, treasurer. 
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The Testing Society’s Meeting at Atlantic City. 


Announcement is made of the programme for the 
eleventh annual meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials which will be held at the Hotel Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, N. J., June 23-27. The experience 
has been that previous meetings were crowded into too 
short a time, necessitating simultaneous sessions of dif- 
ferent sections. The-programme given below is a de- 
parture in that five days instead of three are given to the 
meeting and there will be but one section in session at 
a time. Provision has afso been made for recreation 
time so that the meeting will not prove as strenuous as 
its predecessors. Wednesday evening is set aside for 
an engineering smoker and there will be no session on 
Thursday afternoon, which is reserved as a recreation 
period. On Friday evening an informal dinner will be 
given. 

TUFRSDAY, JUNE 23, 3 P.M. 

Mivutes of the Tenth Annual Meeting. 

Annual Report of the Executive Commitiee. 

‘Testing Is Not Inspection.” W. A. Aiken. 

Report of Committee B, on Standard Specifications for Cast 
Iron and Finished Casiings. Walter Wood, chairman. 

“Method of Obtaining a Circular and Uniform Chill in 
Rolls.” Thomas D. West. 

Report of Committee H, on Standard Tests for Road Mate- 
rials. L. W. Page, chairman. 

“The Acceptance of Stone for Use on Roads Based on Stand- 
ard Tests.” R. S. Greenman. 

“Fuel Investigations, Geological Survey: Progress During 
the Year Ending June 30, 1908.” J. A. Holmes. 

“The Structural Timbers, of the Pacific Coast.” R. Thelen. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

Election of Officers. 

TUFSPAY, JUNE 23, 8 P.M. 

Annual Address by President Chas. B. Dudley: “ Some Fea- 
tures of the Present Steel Rail Question.” 

“The Relative Corrosion of Steel and Wrought Iron Water 
Pipes.” H. M. Howe. 

Report of Committee U, on the Corrosion of Iron and Steel. 
A. S. Cushman, chairman. 

“ Electrolysis and Corrosien.” A. S, Cushman. 

“Characteristic Results of Endurance Tests on Wrought 
Iron, Sieel and Alloys.” Henry Souther. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 10 A.M. 

“Preliminary Programme and Results of Tests of Steel Col- 
umns in Progress at Watertown Arsenal.” J. ©. Howard. 

Discussion to be opened by J. E. Howard and Edgar Mar- 
burg. 

Report of Committee F, on Heat Treatment of Iron and 
Steel. H. M. Howe, chairman. 

“Some Practical Applications of Metallography.” William 
Campbell. 

Report of Committee Q, cn the Tempering and Testing of 
Steel Springs and Standard Specifications for Spring Steel. J. 
A. Kinkead, chairman. 

“Tests of Staybolts.” E. I... Hancock. 

Report of Committee D, on Standard Specifications for Pav- 
ing and Building Brick. L. W: Page, chairman. 

“The Influence of the Absorptive Capacity of Bricks Upon 
the Adhesion of Mortar.” 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 3 P.M. 
On Rails. 

Report of Committee A, on Standard Specifications for Iron 
and Steel. W. R. Webster, chairman. 

“Preliminary Programme and Results of Work on the Metal- 
lurgy of Steel in Progress at Watertown Arsenal.” J. E. How- 
ard. Discussion to be opened by J. E. Howard, W. R. Web- 
ster and J. P. Snow. 

“A Microscopic Investigation of Broken Steel Rails: Man- 
ganese Sulphide as a Source of Danger.” Henry Fay. 

“Some Results Showing the Behavior of Rails Under the 
Drop Test, and Proposed New Form of Standard Drop Testing 
Machine.” S. S. Martin. 

“Types of Failures in the Base of Cold-Rolled Rails.” P. H. 
Dudley. 

“ Rail Failures—Split Heads.” M. H. Wickhorst. 

“Some Notes on the Rail Situation.” E. F. Kenney. 





THURSDAY. JUNE 25, 10 A.M. 
On Cement and Concrete. 

teport of Committee C, on Standard Specifications for Ce- 
ment. G. F. Swain, chairman. 

“Portland Cement Standards, Especially for Tensile 
Strength.” W. W. Maclay. 

Report of Committee I, on Reinforced Concrete. F. E. Turn- 
eaure, chairman. 

*‘Sands— Their Relation to Mortar and Concrete.” H. S. 
Spackman and R. W. Lesley. 

“Permeability Tests of Concrete with the Addition of Hy- 
drated Lime.” S. E. Thompson. 

“Some Tests of Reinforced Concrete Beams Under Oft- 
Repeated Loading.” H. C. Berry. 


‘An Important Consideration Concerning Cement Analysis.” 
S. F. Peckham. 

‘Formulas for Reinforced Concrete Beams in the Light of 
Experimental Data.” W. F. Scott. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 8 P.M. 
On Cement and Concrete. 

“The Fireproof Qualities of Concrete.” R. F. Tucker. 

‘Shearing Values of Stone and Concrete.” H. H. Quimby. 

‘Some Methods and Records Used in the Laboratory for 
resting Cement and Other Materials for the Subway and Elk 
vated Railway in Philadelphia.” S. A. Brown. 

“The Influence of Fine Grinding on the Physical Properties 
of Portland Cement.” R. K. Meade. 

“Tests of Bond in Reinforced Concrete Beams.” M. 0 
Withey. 

“Cement and Concrete Work of U. 8S. Reclamation Service, 
with Notes on Disintegration of Concrete by Ac.ion of Alkali 
Water.” J. Y. Jewett. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 10 A.M. 
On Preservative Coatings and Lubricants. 

Report of Committee C, on Preservative Coatings. S. 8S 
Voorhees, chairman. 

General discussion on the question, “ Will ‘ Pure-Paint’ 
Legislation Give Us Beiter Paints?” This discussion will be 
opened by C, D. Rinald, C. B. Dudley, E. F. Ladd, C. B. Heckel, 
J. Dewar, J. Peters and A. Somers. 

“Certain Solubility Tests on Protective Coatings.” G. W. 
Thompson. 

* Analysis of Varnishes.” P. C. MclIlhiney. 

Report of Committee N, on Standard Tests for Lubricants. 
A. H. Gill, chairman. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 3 P.M. 


, 


On Testing Machines and Apparatus. 

‘‘The Use of the Extensometer in Commercial Work.” T. D. 
Lynch. 

‘Special Features of a Recently Installed 600,000-Lb. Uni- 
versal Testing Machine.” T. Y. Olsen. 

‘‘New Forms of Pendulum Testing Machines.’ T. Y. Olsen. 

“An Autographic Recorder for Commercial ‘Tension Tests.” 
H, F. Moore. 

Report of Committee G, on the Magnetic Testing of Iron 
and Steel. J. W. Esterline, chairmag. 

“Uniformity in Magnetic Testing and in the Specifications 
of Magnetic Properties.” C. W. Burrows. 

Report of Committee R, on Uniform Specifications for Boil- 
ers. E. D. Meier, chairman. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 27, 10 A.M. 

Forest Service Tests to Determine the Influence of Different 
Methods and Rates of Loading on the Strength and Stiffness of 
Timber: a. “The Purpose and Scope of the Investigations.” 
McGarvey Cline. b. * Analytical Discussion of Speed-Strength 
Relation.”’” H. D. Tieman. 

‘“‘Manganese Bronze.” C. R. Spare. 

“Notes on the Desirability of Standard Specifications for 
Hard-Diawn Copper Wire.” J. A. Capp and W. H. Bassett. 

“The Structural Materials Testing Laboratories, U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey: Progress During the Year Ending June 30, 
1908S.” _R. L. Humphrey. 

“Effect of Combined Stresses on the Elastic Properiies of 
Steel.” E. L. Hancock. 

Report of Committee P, on Fireproofing Materials. I. H. 
Woolson, chairman. 

Report of Committee S, on Waterproofing Materials. W. A. 
Aiken, chairman. 

Miscel'aneous Business. 


——— 


The Consolidation in South Russia. 


Although the consolidation of nine of the great iron 
and steel companies in the Donetz basin in Russia has 
not yet received the official sanction of the government, it 
is probable that it will go through. The Union Metal- 
lurgique Russe, which will be a union of what are chiefly 
companies backed by French and Belgian capital, is to 
have a capital of about 100,000,000 roubles (about $51,- 
000,000), divided approximately into equal parts of 6 
per cent. preferred A stock and common B stock, at 187.50 
roubles. The A stock is to receive 6 per cent. preferred 
dividends. Then an equal amount is to be paid to the 
common stock and subsequently all stock shares alike. 
Capital equal to 3,500,000 roubles entitles to one seat in 
the board. 

The consolidation takes over all assets and liabilities 
and issues its stock to the individual companies in the 
following amounts: Dnieprovienne du Midi de la Russie 
and Metallurgique Russo-Belge, each, 22,500,000 roubles 
of A stock, and 5,500,000 B stock. Providence Russe, 
Ural Volga, Makewka and Taganrog, each, 7,500,000 rou- 
bles B stock. Briansk, 4,750,000 roubles A stock and 
4,750,000 roubles B stock. Donetz-Juriefka, 3,200,000 
roubles B stock and cash to cover floating indebtedness. 
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Ilughes, 22,000,000 roubles cash. To meet the latter a 
further issue of A stock and of bonds is to be provided, in 
amounts as yet not determined. 


—qD-e_————— 


Sliding Scale Agreements in Iron and Steel. 


In a paper read before the New York Railroad Club 
W. V. S. Thorne, director of purchases of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad and the Southern Pacific system, presented 
the following concerning the bases of sliding scale agree- 
ments in force between the above systems and the man- 
ufacturers of iron and steel and other metal products: 

In making agreements with manufacturers it has been 
found most satisfactory, where practicable, to have the 
price of the finished articles purchased based on the 
average price of the raw material from which such ar- 
ticles are produced, as quoted, say, every three months in 
the most reliable trade journal, with the understanding 
that when the price of any finished article has once been 
agreed to, such price will thereafter automatically fluc- 
tuate in some fair proportion with the price of the raw 
material. For instance, the price to be charged for the 
following articles on orders placed by the railroad com- 
panies with the manufacturer during each quarter of 
any calendar year during the term of the agreement may 
be based, with proper differentials, on the average price 
of the raw material mentioned below (opposite the fin- 
ished product), as quoted in the most reliable trade jour- 
nal during the month or quarter immediately preceding 
the quarter of the calendar year in which the finished 
material is ordered: 


oiler tubes, dry pipes. safe Average price per gross ton 
ends, water grates and arch of Bessemer pig iron at Pitts- 
pipes. burgh, Pa. 

Firebox steel. 

Castings, steel and malleable 
iron. 

Castings. gray iron. 

Steel or iron forgings, for loco- 
motives, rough or finished. 

Rail joints. 

Siay bolt and boiler brace iron. 

Screw spikes. 

Track spikes. 

Track bolts and nuts. 

Wheels, rolled steel. 


Tsrake-beams. Average price per 100 Ib. of 
rruck bolsters, if made of rolled beams and channels at Pitts 
steel, burgh, Pa. 


Axles. steel, for cars or loco- Average price ner net ton of 
motives. steel forging billets at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Tie-plates, rolled steel. Average price per gross ton 
of Bessemer steel billets at 


Pittshurgh, Pa. 


Steel plate. merchant steel Average price per 100 Ib. of 


bars, steel angles, tees, steel plates, merchant steel 
channels and beams. bars. steel angles. channels 


and beams at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Switches. frogs and crossings Price of steel rails per gross 
frogs, and repair parts for ton f.o.b. Chieago. as quoted 
same, by the Tllinois Steel Company 

and price ner 100 Ih. of steel 
bars at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Guard rails with adjustable Price of steel rails, as above 
clamp. Taper rails. ‘ 

New east iron car wheels and 
credit to be allowed for 
scrap wheels. 


Average price per net ton of 
seran cast iron car wheels f.o.b. 
Chicage. 


Springs, elliptic and coil. Average price ner net ton of 
spring steel in 1000-ton lots at 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. as ‘quoted by 
the Carnegie Steel Company. 5 


Steel wire nails. Average price per pound of 
steel wire nails f.o.b. Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 


Wire: Barbed and plain; tele- Average price per pound of 
graph. plain fence wire f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Box car metal roofs Average price per pound of 
galvanized iron sheets f.o.b. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Average price per pound of 
refined corroding pig lead in 
50-ton lots at St. Louis. Mo.. 
as auoted by the American 
Smelting & Refining Company. 


Average price per pound of 
desilverized refined pig lead in 
50-ton lots at New York. as 
quoted by the American Smelt 
ing & Refining Company. 


Average price per pound of 
casting copper f.o.b. New York, 


White lead and red lead. 


I-abbit metal. 
Car seals. 


Journal bearings and_ brass 
castings. and credit to be 


_ allowed for scrap brass, &c. 
Safety valves. 
locomotive whistles. 


Gravity coppers. 


as quoted on the New York 
Metal Exchange. 


Average price per nound of 
Lake copper at New York. 
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Gravity zines. . Average price per pound of 
spelter at St. Louis, Mo. 

Average price per pound of 
Lake bar copper in 25-ton lots 
f.o.b. New York, and average 
price per pound of up-river 
fine Para new rubber, f.o.b. 
New York. 

Average price per pound at 
New York of current spot ma 
nila hemp and good current 
spot manila hemp. 


Rubber insulated copper wire. 


Manila rope. 


Average price of creosote as 
quoted in London, England. 


Creosote. 


These examples show how it is often practicable to 
make agreements between large consumers and producers, 
so that when mutually satisfactory prices have once been 
agreed to, some fair automatic method can be used where- 
by prices will adjust themselves to future conditions with 
as little unnecessary labor and friction as possible. Such 
a sliding scale basis mutually protects the purchasers 
and sellers, and in agreements extending over long per- 
iods avoids disputes and arguments as to how prices 
should be fairly adjusted when general conditions change. 
For the protéction of the railroads a clause is embodied 
in nearly all such agreements, stating that in case the 
manufacturer at any time quotes lower prices on similar 
articles to any of his other customers he will likewise 
reduce prices to the railroads mentioned as regards or- 
ders they may place with him during the months in 
which he may have made lower prices to any of his other 
customers. 

About one-quarter of all the continuing agreements 
thus far made by the director of purchases have had 
prices based on a sliding scale. 

———_~--—____ 


Freight Tariff Sheets Demanded by Shippers. 


The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh, at a special meeting 
on the evening of May 11, called to discuss “ Co-operation 
Between Carriers and Industrials in the Matter of Pub- 
lication and Distribution of Freight Tariffs,” adopted the 
following resolutions : 

Whereas, There is a noticeable growing tendency on the 
part of some of the interstate carriers to discontinue supply- 
ing shippers with copies of freight tariffs, supplements and 
reissues by discontinuing the mailing list, and in other in- 
stances to discontinue, for reasons of economy or other rea- 
son, the compilation of numerous tariffs in one book, which 
latter have been of material advantage to shippers and to 
initial line agents, particularly where book rates have been 
used in combination, to make through rates, facilitating the 
prompt quotation of through rates, issues of bills of lading, 
&e., and 

Whereas, Under the ruling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and of the courts, shippers are now charged di- 
rectly with the knowledge of knowing what the legal rates of 
freight are, even though they have no voice in the making 
or publication of same; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh express its 
disapproval of any actions or contemplated actions on the 
part of the interstate common carriers which tend in the di- 
rection of making it more difficult by abolition of compiled 
books of freight rates or discontinuance of the mailing list, 
to ascertain the legal rates of freight, than has been the 
ease prior to April 1; and be it further 

Resolved, That because of the broad mutual interest that 
should exist between the shipping public and the carriers, it 
should devolve upon the latter as a moral if not a legal duty, 
to continue to assist shippers at least to the same extent 
that they have in the past, and if possible in the future to 
even a greater extent: 

And we further recommend that the interstate carriers 
continue to keep shippers who have heretofore had that 
privilege upon their mailing list for tariffs, for the reason 
that with the volume of business now transacted in this 
country it is impossible and impracticable for shippers gen- 
erally to obtain through rates of freight from tariffs posted 
in the freight houses or from local agents. 


Two lake freighters were launched on Saturday, May 
23. one at the Lorain, Ohio, vard, and the other at the 
Superior, Wis.. yard of the American Shipbuilding Com- 
pany. The former was named in honor of Price McKin- 
ney of Corrigan, McKinney & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. With 
the launching of these two steamers all vessels which the 
American Shipbuilding Company had under contract for 
1908 delivery have now been placed in the water. 
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The New Machinery Club. 


The Formal Opening of the Club on Thursday, 
May 21. 


(With Supplement.) 

One of the most representative gatherings of men in 
the machinery trade and allied industries ever held in 
this country took place on Thursday, May 21, at the quar- 
ters of the new Machinery Club of the City of New York, 
on the twenty-first and twenty-second floors of the Fulton 
Terminal Building, at 50 Church street, the occasion 
being the formal opening of the club rooms. It is esti- 
mated that nearly 3000 persons, consisting of members of 
the club and invited guests, attended the affair, which 
Was in every way successful. The spacious quarters of 
the club, a plan of which was shown and tne furnishings 
of which were described in The Jron Age of January 30, 
were crowded, but notwithstanding this fact it was proved 
that the cuisine was ample to take care of such an assem- 
blage. The Reception Committee of 100 representative 
members in the trade had been designated by the Plan 
and Scope Committee to take charge of tne guests and 
make them comfortable, and ably captained by the mem- 
bers of the Plan and Scope Committee and the House 
Committee, who had arranged the details, the visitors 
were well taken care of and left with an impression of 
the club which should be envied by similar organizations. 

Some Details of the Reception. 


The Plan and Scope Committee, which has been work- 
ing for several weeks arranging for the reception, con- 
sisted of William B. Albright, Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany; W. P. Pressinger, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany; H. B. Kirkland, National Metal Molding Company ; 
J. R. Vandyck, Vandyck-Churechill Company, and T. N 
Motley, T. N. Motley & Co. These gentlemen had selected 
the Reception Committee in conjunction with the Board 
of Governors of the club, and together with the House 
Committee arranged the details. Every member of the 
Reception Committee on his arrival at the club office was 
handed a badge attached to which was a note requesting 
the recipient to take his place in the main hall, meet the 
guests and introduce those who were strangers to some 
one who could offer them proper entertainment. An 
orchestra was stationed in the main dining hall to dis- 
course music during the reception. The invitations were 
issued for 1 o’clock, but even before that time several 
hundred people were in the club’s rooms, and the train 
of visitors continued until after 6 o’clock. 


The National Association of Manufacturers which had - 


been holding its convention, in New York and the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Association in Atlantic 
City had both adjourned the day before the opening, and 
many members of these organizations attended the recep- 
tion. 

The opening was decidedly informal, the only cere- 
mony consisting of an address by George A. Post of the 
Standard Coupler Company. Mr. Post, at one of the meet- 
ings of the Plan and Scope Committee, announced that 
he would like to see the club opened like a vottle of cham- 
pagne as against a bottle of stale beer, and his speech 
bubbled with oratory and wit in a manner that was illus- 
trative of his remark. He said: 


President Post's Address, 

From a casual observation of what has been going on 
here this afternoon it might be inferred that the Machinery 
Club is open, but it isn’t; not yet. True, the portals are 
swung wide; the corridors are thronged with distinguished 
guests and proud members, while strains of sensuous music 
percolate through the spacious and conveniently appointed 
suite. The blazing coals in the culinary, doing their per- 
fecting work with the cuisine, under the deft manipulation 
of the chef; the staff, resplendent in its brand new outfit of 
togs, omnipresent and awe inspiring; the curling smoke 
from hundreds of fragrant perfectos; the hum of mirthful 
chat; the exchange of hearty felicitations, and the joyous 
sound of merry laughter, all seem to indicate that an open- 
ing of some kind has taken place. All about me are open 
countenances—open for anything, either solid or liquid. 

But all these signs of activity are but harbingers. They 
resemble the eager hounds straining at the leash, or the 


prancing ponies scoring at the race track; somebody has 
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got to say something before they’re off. The Machinery Club 
awaits the outpour to follow the application of its vocal 
corkscrew. For this occasion that’s me. After me, the 
deluge—of club delights. 

In the business game clubs are trumps. They are an 
absolute necessity in bringing men together under pleasant 
auspices, cementing friendships, affording conveniences for 
social entertainment and providing places of rendezvous for 
commercial conference. By binding together with the ties 
of fraternity large numbers of active, influential and intel- 
lectual men who learn to know one another well, the asperi- 
ties of business strife are softened. Unity of action upon 
matters of common concern can thus be speedily effected, 
and, radiating from congenial club circles, influences for the 
betterment of commercial conditions may permeate widely 
and deeply. 

Into this field of beneficent social and commercial en- 
deavor the Machinery Club of the City of New York to-day 
makes its formal entry. It is the competitor of none; it is 
the coadjutor of all similar organizations. In this metropolis 
of our nation, with its millions of population to which men 
come upon errands of their crafts, there is room—yes, there is 
need—for this club and more like it. Here its members will 
find those conveniences that minister to their creature com- 
forts. In its membership will commingle many of the men 
who make this city, State and nation great, and whose in- 
terests ramify throughout our country and foreign lands. 

Its name is not intended to signify that its membership is 
restricted to those who are manufacturers of or dealers in 
machinery. It includes men in all kinds of occupations. It 
is like the Lawyer’s Club, which is mostly made up of those 
who are not lawyers; or a Monday club which meets on 
Tuesday. The real reason, however, I suspect, for its name, 
is that it is intended to go. Machinery, if it is any good, 
This club is all right, and is bound to go. 

It is the hope and intention of the Machinery Club that 
it shall be known far and wide as a Mecea for those who 
seek good cheer. Let the tidings be spread abroad that here 
within these walls, on Manhattan Isle, is Laughland. If 
there be those whose nerves are too sensitive, whose moods 
are too sour, or whose mien is too austere to withstand con- 
tact with “live wires,’ they are not beckoned to these por- 
tals. Here shall good fellows, with merry quips upon their 
lips and the thrill of enthusiasm in their hand clasp, meet 
to eat, be sweet and merry. This club is not intended to be 
an emporium for the exploitation of canned grouches, nor as 
a mausoleum for “‘ dead ones.” It is a club for people with 
red blood in their veins and who cultivate the habit of smil- 
ing. Its atmosphere is to be redolent of the joys of com- 
radeship. With its rooms located high in the heavens things 
hereabout ought to be quite heavenly. 

You will note that there is an utter absence of barbaric 
splendor and garish coloring in our scheme of decoration. 
In such simple surroundings our membership will be safe 
from the prurient intrusion of sleuths who hunt for evi- 
dences of predatory wealth. As we wander along the corri- 
dors or sit about the rooms that are guiltless of any wanton 
waste of the precious woods of the forests, we shall have the 
intense satisfaction of knowing that we are true exemplars 
of that great virtue of the “ conservation of our national 
resources.” You know the President, 40 governors and a 
bunch of brilliant Americans have recently been reading es- 
says down in Washington upon that subject. I am de- 
voutly thankful that not one word has been wafted from 
the White House against the free and unlimited use of 
plaster. Patriots are we! Plaster for ours!) We can look 
any old tree in the bark without a blush. We are neat, but 
not gaudy; we are proud, but not haughty. Our brightest 
ornaments will be our membership jewels, our greatest lux- 
ury the privilege-of association with one another. 

May the history of this club be a record of success and 
honor. May we who are enrolled among its thousand mem- 
bers in the beginning of its career long enjoy harmoniously 
its attractions and its advantages. Let us actively engage in 
the work of adding new members to its roster from among 
those who will give its strength and increase its social pres- 
tige. Let us hope that in future years, long after we who 
now attend its christening have lost our appetites for lunch- 
eon, the intrepid spirits who will then be doing momentous 
things in New York, greater than our fertile imaginations 
can now forecast, will gather about these tables, glad lega- 
tees of our work this day. 

Gentlemen, the Machinery Club of the City of New York 
is now open! To our honored guests we accord an 18-carat 
welcome, and to the members we shout an_ exuberant 
“Hallo”! 

A fine luncheon was served with other refreshments in 
the main dining room and grill room, after partaking of 
which the members and visitors went through the club’s 
quarters, visiting the reception and smoking rooms, 
shower baths, barber shop, ladies’ dining room, roof 
garden and other features of the club. 


goes. 


Features of the Rooms. 
On every side were heard expressions of admiration 
of the manner in which the rooms were arranged and 
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furnished. The great club kitchen on the twenty-second 
floor was one of the appurtenances praised most highly. 
This section of the club quarters is directly under the 
roof, and among its most excellent features are ample 
light and air. One thing that impressed the visitor is 
the fact that the club is in every sense a dining club. 
There are no billiard tables or other forms of amusement 
provided, the larger part of the space being taken up by 
ithe dining arrangements. 

The House Committee has paid particular attention 
to the fact that the main feature of a noon day dining 
club should be that the members can be served quickly 
and get back to their business, and it was pointed out to 
visitors that the club will be able to serve 700 people an 
hour. At the time of the opening of the club, it was an- 
nounced that there were 1100 members, of which 500 
were local members. The membership represents men in 
the machinery trade and allied interests in 130 cities, in- 
cluding cities in Mexico, Cuba, Japan and Europe. The 
members were particularly pleased with an innovation in 
the grill room which is a large table to be known as the 
club’s “open table,” at which out of town members and 
others who have but limited acquaintance in New York 
can find members who will join in conversation with them, 
as it is understood that diners at this table will engage in 
conversation without the formality of an introduction. 

The Machinery Club movement was begun April 4, 
1907, when F. H. Stillman, president of the Watson-Still- 
niin Company, called a meeting of the trade at the rooms 
of the Board of Trade and Corporation. More than 200 
mien in the machinery and metal trades and allied indus- 
tries responded, and a committee of 27 was appointed to 
form the organization, 

What makes the club especially advantageous to busi- 
less men as a Juncheon resort is its accessibility to many 
parts of the city. The location is in close proximity to 
all railroads leading into New York and it can be reached 
from the railroad terminals of Jersey City by the tubes 
under the river, which are to be opened shortly, and an 
underground passage is being constructed from the base- 
ment floor of the building to the Fulton street subway 
station at Dey street. Both the Sixth and Ninth avenue 
elevated railroads are to have stations in the building, 
and it has been said that it is possible to go to any impor- 
tant point in the United States from the Machinery Club 
rooms without going out from shelter. 

The officers of the organization are as follows: 

F. H, Stillman, president; R. C. McKinney, vice-presi- 
dent; Walter L. Pierce, treasurer; W. 
ing-secretary. 


Seton Henry, act- 


Governors: O. C. Gayley, Pressed Steel Car Company ; 
Geo, A, Post, Standard Coupler Company; Walter L. 
Pierce, Lidgerwood Mfg. Company; F. H. Stillman, Wat- 
son-Stillman Company; C. A. Moore, Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore; H. L. Shippy, John A. Roeblings’ Sons Com- 
pany; T, N. Motley, T. N. Motley & Co.; Henry Prentiss, 
Prentiss Tool & Supply Company; H. B. Kirkland, Na- 
tional Metal Molding Company ; W. P. Pressinger, Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company; A. B. See, A. B. See Electric 
Elevator Company; W. H. Marshall, American Locomo- 
tive Company; R. C. McKinney, Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany; E. H. Wells, Babcock & Wilcox Company; W. L. 
Saunders, Ingersoll-Rand Company ; Otis H. Cutler, Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe & Foundry Company; J. R. Vandyck, 
Vandyck-Churchill Company ; Kenyon B. Conger, Hudson 
Companies; Wm. B. Albright, Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany; Chas, A, Schieren, Jr., Chas. A. Schieren & Co, 

House Committee: T. N, Motley, chairman; Charles A. 
Schieren, Jr., George Howels, Ingersoll-Rand Company ; 
Edw. H. Benners, Crown Casting Company; Percy A. 
Ware, The Iron Age. 

Membership Committee: J. R. Vandyck, chairman; 
George L, Gillon, Watson-Stillman Company; Charles B. 
Crook, Lidgerwood Mfg. Company. 

Executive Committee: F. H. Stillman, chairman; R. 
McKinney, Walter L. Pierce, George A. Post, Henry 


q* S 
Prentiss, 
—_~--e—___ 
At Wilmington, Del., May 14, an order was issued 
'y the United States Court direeting that out of the 


‘unds and registry of the court 40 per cent. of the amount 
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of the bonds of the Diamond State Steel Company be 
paid, and that a credit of the amount be stamped on 
the bonds held by John B. Newkirk, of Philadelphia, and 
presented in part payment of the purchase price of the 
plant. The property was acquired by Mr. Newkirk at 
public sale some time ago, for $575,000. The total distri- 
bution will be $399,600, of which sum $282,800 consists of 
credits. The balance will be paid in actual cash. Mr. 
Newkirk had made application for such a distribution. 


i 
The Grant Motor Driven Rivet Spinning 
Machine. 


A new rivet spinning machine, the special feature of 
which is the vertical motor drive, shown in the illustra- 
tion, has been brought out by the Grant Mfg. & Machine 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn. In common with the com- 
pany’s other machines, the working parts are specially 





The New Motor Driven Rivet Spinning Machine Made by the 
Grant Mfg. & Machine Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


shaped twin rolls in the holder at the lower end of the 
revolving spindle, which when brought in contact with 
the rivet shank, produce a condition that causes each roll 
to revolve independently on its axis, thereby rolling or 
swedging the rivet shank into the form desired. The 
spindle is direct connected with the motor shaft, which 
does away with all belting and makes the machine more 
compact. 

The machine will handle rivets up to 5-16 in. The 
spindle speed is 1200 to 2000 rev. per min.; the hight from 
the floor to the spinning tools is 44 in.; the distance from 
the column to the spindle, 6 in.; the maximum distance 
from the table to the spinning tools, 25 in.; the over all 
hight, 65 in., and the table 8 by 8 in. The floor space re- 
quired is 17 by 21 in., and the weight of the machine, in- 
cluding the motor, is 415 Ib. The machine is furnished 
fitted with a horn instead of a table, if desired. 









Our Offices and the Trade Clubs. 
The opening last week of a new club appealing to 
those interested in the machinery, iron and metal trades, 
the Machinery Club, suggests the proximity of the offices 
of The Iron Age to the clubs in the iron and allied trades 
and transportation lines of lower New York City. The 
accompanying map shows the location of The Iron Age 
offices and the three prominent clubs. The Fulton Club, 
at the corner of Gold and Fulton streets, is frequented 
by many in the metal trades; the Hardware Club, in the 
Postal Telegraph Building, at the corner of Murray street 
and Broadway, has long been an important meeting place 
for New York City and out of town hardware men, and 
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stone’s throw from The Iron Age offices. A wider circle, 
or one of half a mile radius, reaches to ferries of the four 
principal railroads, the Erie, the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, the Pennsylvania and the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey. 

——_———__ +e —___<_—_ 

The Terre Haute, Robinson, Olney & Southwestern 
Railway Company is the title of a corporation recently 
organized to construct a railroad northeast from Mt. Ver- 
non, Ill., to the Wabash River, from which point it is to 
be extended to Terre Haute, Ind., by another company 
yet to be organized under the laws of Indiana. The pro- 
posed line will be a steam road, which will have south- 
western connections at Mt. Vernon. The distance between 
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Our Offices and the Trade Clubs. 


the new Machinery Club, in the Fulton Building, bounded 
by Fulton, Church and Dey streets, will be the most 
prominent gathering place in the country for those in the 
machinery and allied trades. 

Within a radius of a quarter of a mile from The Iron 
Age offices are located two express stations and one local 
station of the rapid transit subway reaching northward 
well into the Borough of the Bronx at two different 
places, and south and eastward to Flatbush avenue, 
Brooklyn, where connections have recently been made 
with the Long Island Railroad Company, furnishing 
rapid transportation facilities to a large part of Long 
Island. Not only these, but the four elevated railroad 


lines of Manhattan have stations within this circle as 
well as the terminals of the principal elevated and sur- 
face car lines of Brooklyn at the Manhattan end of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 


The Post Office is not more than a 
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Terre Haute and Mt. Vernon is about 125 miles. It is 
stated that contracts for the first section of 100 miles be- 
tween the Wabash River and Mt. Vernon have been let, 
work to be completed in 18 months. H. C. Pugh, Terre 
Haute, is president of the company; S. C. Wilson, vice 
president; F. W. Lewis, secretary; Norman Moss, treas- 
urer, and Baxter L. Brown, St. Louis, Mo., chief en- 
gineer. 

The Kansas City Galvanizing & Mfg. Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has recently completed a new building, 65 
x 130 ft., of brick and cement, with truss roof, for its 
galvanizing plant, in which a complete equipment of au- 
tomatic machinery for handling metals is now being in- 
stalled. The plant, which will have a capacity of 30 tons 
a day, is expected to be ready for operation by June 10, 
and business is already being booked. 
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THE 
Customs Decisions. 


Arched Purves Furnaces, 

A long drawn out litigation has been brought to a 
close regarding the classification under the tariff act of 
arched Purves furnaces by a decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals at Philadelphia. The 
appellate tribunal sustains the contention of F. B. Vande- 
grift & Co., the importers of the merchandise, that the 
articles are dutiable properly at 2 cents a pound under 
the first section of paragraph 152 relating to boiler tubes 
or flues. The court denies the claim of the Government 
that the articles are “‘ furnaces” under another provision 
of paragraph 152 with duty at the rate of 2% cents per 
pound. The court finds the Purves furnaces to be cor- 
rugated steel cylinders, or tubes, about 4 ft. in diameter 
and perfectly plain within; that they are intended to be 
made into furnaces by the insertion of an elaborate 
structure and the application of much labor. The case 
came before Judges Gray, Dallas, and Buffington. Judge 
Gray writes the decision which is coincided in by Judge 
Dallas, while Judge Buffington dissents. Judge Gray 
says that, although the articles were invoiced as “ fur- 
naces,” and so described by those using them, no trade 
designation has been shown as comes within the rule ap- 
plicable in customs cases. After referring to the fact 
that the cylinders or tubes are fitted up after manu- 
facture with plates, fire brick, grate bars and other ad- 
juncts, the decision in part says: 

When thus completed they undoubtedly were, and were prop- 
erly called, furnaces. A number of witnesses were also intro- 
duced, whose testimony was to the effect that these tubes or 
cylindeis, in the condition in which they were imported, were 
spoken of by those using or importing them as furnaces, and 
in fact they were so invoiced in the present case; but this con- 
venient mode of designating them by the use to which they were 
to be put cannoot change the essential character of the article 
itself. No such trade designation has been shown as comes 
within the rule applicable in such cases. In fact, the conditions 
were not such as to allow of a trade designation, as these arti- 
cles were not kept in stock or dealt in as articles of general 
merchandise, but were only made to the order of those requir- 
ing them. To classify these articles as furnaces would, we 
think, be doing violence to the ordinary meaning of language, 
which should always, in the first instance, be resorted to in the 
interpretation of legislative acts, as well as be in violation of 
that canon of construction of taxing laws which forbids any 
tax burden to be imposed except by clear and unequivocal lan- 
guage. 

. Automobiles and Parts, 

Importers of automobiles and their accessories have 
won an important victory before Judge Platt in the 
United States Circuit Court, who holds that the Govern- 
ment has no right to assess duty as entireties on auto- 
mobiles and tires imported separately. The court rules 
that the customs authorities are not justified in exacting 
duty on the two items as “ manufactures of metal,” at 
45 per cent., but should properly levy the 45 per cent. 
rate on the machine only, while the tires should pay 30 
per cent., under the rubber schedule. This decision re 
sulted from protests lodged with the court by the Auto 
Import Company, Archer & Co., and Massenat & De- 
rouche, New York, who determined to test the Govern- 
ment’s classification. It was shown in the testimony 
that in many instances the tires ordered by customers 
vary, and that, while they accompany the machine, they 
are not attached, but are packed for shipment separately. 
Under these circumstances, the importers asked the court 
to reverse the authorities in their classification of the 
articles as entireties. 

Tin Disks, 

Declaring that the Government’s assessment of duty 
on small.tin disks is practically prohibitive, the United 
States Cireuit Court of Appeals at Richmond, Va., has 
reversed the rulings of the Circuit Court and of the 
Board of Appraisers, and grants duty at 45 per cent. 
The disks were imported from Canada by Frank H. Shal- 
lus, Baltimore. They are by-products of the manufac- 
ture of tin cans, being the round pieces cut out of the 
top of the cans to provide the aperture by means of 
which the cans are filled. The Government returned 
the disks for duty at the rate of 1% cents per pound 
under the tariff provision for “tin plates.” The im- 
porter alleged that the classification imposed by the 
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Government was so excessive as to render further im- 
portations impossible. 

In upsetting the heavy duty, Judge Dayton says that 
the imposition of the tax of 1% cents a pound has the 
effect of making the disks pay what is equivalent to 200 
per cent. Under these circumstances, the court believes 
that Congress did not contemplate the assessing of the 
small disks as “tin plates.” The judge says that under 
the metal schedule, at 45 per cent., the disks are taxed 
equitably with tin and other metal importations. He 
accordingly reverses the heavy tax approved of by the 
lower court and the Board of Appraisers. 


Agate Scale Bearings. 

During the past week the Board of United States Gen- 
eral Appraisers handed down several minor decisions. 
Claims for reduction in the duty on agate scale bearings 
from 50 to 10 per cent. were made by the Toledo Comput- 
ing Scale Company, R. C. Hahn & Co. and G. W. Sheldon 
& Co. The protests were all overruled, the higher rate 
imposed by the Government being affirmed. 


+e. 


Safety Device Medals Awarded. 


Three gold medals and the diplomas of the American 
Museum of Safety Devices were awarded at a luncheon 
meeting at the Engineers’ Club, New York, May 25. 
Charles Kirchhoff, chairman of the Committee of Direc- 
tion, presided. Dr. W. H. Tolman, Director of the Mu- 
seum, stated that the exposition was a working model for 
a permanent museum, and that some of the more impor- 
tant exhibits had been donated to it. There are 10 such 
museums in Europe. To push this work, an educational 
committee, under the chairmanship of Bishop Potter, has 
been organized; another valued member is Cardinal 
Gibbons. 

Dr. Tolman announced that the gold medal offered by 
the Scientific American for the most meritorious inven- 
tion in transportation at the exposition was awarded to 
the Rich Marine Fire Detecting and Extinguishing Sys- 
tem, with honorable mention to the Welin Quadrant 
Davit Company, and the Simmen Automatic Railway 
Signal Company. The jurors were Prof. F. R. Hutton, 
chairman; H. H. Westinghouse, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Samuel Sheldon, George Gilmour, John Hays Hammond, 
and Stuyvesant Fish. 

For the best invention in mines and mining, the gold 
medal offered by the Travelers’ Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, went to the Droeger Oxygen Apparatus Company, 
according to the decision of W. R. Ingalls, Charles Kirch- 
hoff, and Prof. Henry S. Munroe, the jury. 

For motor vehicles, either on land or on the water, 
Francis H. Richards, the inventor, offered a gold medal, 
which was given to the Non-Explosive Safety Naphtha 
Container Company (McNutt patents), with honorable 
mention to the Rutherford Wheel Company. The jury 
consisted of Dr. S. S. Wheeler, Caspar Whitney and A. G. 
Batchelder. 

The exposition at the rooms of the Museum, 231 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, closed Wednesday of this 
week. It has attracted technical men, railroad officials, 
architects, and industrialists, all of whom have expressed 
their satisfaction at its high character and the hope that 
the movement for a permanent museum may be suc- 
cessful. 

_————— 

The Dutcher Company, Milwaukee, Wis., which re- 
cently assigned. for the benefit of its creditors, has, 
through a reorganization, been succeeded by the Dutcher 
Steel Casting Company, incorporated with a capital stock 
of $100,000. It is stated that the stock of the new com- 
pany is held principally by. creditors of the old Dutcher 
Company. The plant has resumed operations. Wm. O. 
Goodrich is president of the new company, G. A. Good- 
rich vice-president, John H. Hetherington secretary-treas- 
urer and general superintendent, 


Approximately $5,000,000 is stated to be the cost of the 
coal consumed by the Atlantic battleship fleet when it 
will have finished its cruise around the world. 
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The Westinghouse Double Flow Steam Turbine. 


The first installation of the new double flow steam tur- 
bines developed by the Westinghouse Machine Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Va., is that in the Brunot Island power 
plant of the Pittsburgh Railways Company. This station 
supplies current to most of the street railroad system and 
The 
1 is more than double the 
previous capacity in reciprocating engine driven units and 
occupies less than half as much floor space. The engine 
room originally contained five 1500-kw. Rice & Sargent 
cross compound condensing engines, direct 
Westinghouse 


a large part of the lighting in Greater Pittsburgh. 
turbine equipment shown in Fig. 


connected to 
current 550-volt 
dynamos and two 600-volt two-phase alternators running 
in parallel with the other plants of the system. 
mained for three additional engine driven units of 
same size, but these would have been insufficient 
the increased demand for power. By adopting steam tur- 
bines instead, one 8000 and three 5000 kw. units have 
been installed, and there is still room for another of 5000 
kw. The generators are 11,000-volt three-phase alter- 
nators, and are operated in parallel with the engine 
driven alternators. The smaller unit has been in opera- 
tion nearly a year; the larger ones are in course of erec- 
tion. The extra boiler capacity required will be provided 
in a new boiler house to be built parallel with the existing 
one, which will contain six 400-hp. & Wilcox 
water tube equipped with Westinghouse new 
model Roney mechanical stokers. The boilers will be ar- 
ranged in pairs, discharging into eight independent stacks 
of 7 ft. internal diameter and 250 ft. high. 

Condensers and pumps are located beneath the engine 
room fioor between the turbine foundations. A short duct 
connects the exhaust of each turbine to an Alberger con- 
denser of the centrifugal jet type, Fig. 2. The circulating 
and discharge pumps are mounted on the same shaft and 


generators; three direct 
Space re- 
the 
to meet 


Babcock 


boilers, 


driven by a Westinghouse Compound single acting engine. 
A steam driven two-stage dry air vacuum pump is also 
provided for each turbine. Cooling water is pumped to 
the condensers from an intake tunnel extending the length 
of the power house, at one side of the foundations, and 
the discharge from the condensers empties into a similar 





tunnel parallel tu the intakes. As the Ohio River occa- 
sionally rises as high as 28 ft. above the tunnels, an ad- 
justable gate is leading 


which 


tunnel 
well in 


intake 
large central 


provided in the 
from the screenhouse to a 


Fig. 2.—One of the Alberger Condenser 


Lsasement. 


Equipments in the 





Fig. 1.—A View in the Brunot Island Power Plant of the Pittsburgh Railways Company, Showing the New Westinghouse 
Double Flow Turbines. 
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Fig. 3. 


the water level may be maintained at the desired point 
to prevent flooding the condensers. 

The turbine foundations are interesting. Each unit 
rests upon reinforced concrete plates supported by six re- 
inforeced concrete columns, thus giving ample space around 
the condenser, which could have been placed entirely 
within the turbine foundations had this been necessary. 
The concrete employed to construct a foundation for one 
of the 1500-kw. cross compound engine units would be 
sulficient to build the four foundations required by the 
18,000 kw, in double flow turbines. 

The Turbines, 

The greatest interest centers in the turbines because 
of their design. The double flow principle is essentially a 
modern development, arising from mechanical considera- 
tions. It is not altogether new, as the original Parsons 
turbine, constructed in 1880, was of the simple double 
flow type. In modern hydraulic work the double flow 
principle is very largely employed to produce a rotor run- 
ning in perfect axial equilibrium. In small machines, how- 
ever, the advantages of the double flow principle are not 
as important as in the large, because they are not me- 
chanically so necessary, but the economy of two small 
machines is not likely to be as good as one of twice the 
capacity. In turbines of very large size proportions exist 
more favorable to the attainment of high economy. The 
double flow turbine may thus be regarded as the result 


—Sectionai View of a Low Pressure Double Flow Turbine. 


of a demand for turbine generating units of large capacity 
running at high speeds. . 

The combined impulse and reaction principle of the 
steam expansion, together with the double flow construc- 
tion as embodied in this machine, offers special advan- 
tages, and the double flow construction will hereafter be 
the standard in all Westinghouse machines of over 5000 
kw. capacity. For smaller capacities the single flow Par- 
sons principle is still considered the best, and in sizes be- 
low 3000 kw. the Westinughouse-Parsons construction will 
be continued. Thermodynamically the is the 
most efficient, but because of the mechanical advantages 
inherent in the double flow type the two types as now 
built will be of practically equal net economy. The con- 
dition is largely brought about by the higher relative 
speeds permissible in large capacity machines, with which 
the Parsons element works to so much better advantage 
as to compensate for the poorer inherent economy of the 
impulse section. This section may be considered some- 
what as a power producing reducing valve from which a 
lower efficiency may be covntenanced. 


Parsons 


To best comprehend the advantages of the double flow 
construction it may be well to examine first the low 
pressure double flow turbine shown in Fig. 3. This is of 
the simplest possible construction, consisting of two iden- 
tical Parsons turbines placed end to end, taking steam 
at the center and exhausting at both ends, hence the axial 
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thrust of the steam on the blades in one half counteracts 
that in the other and dummy, or balance pistons are not 
required. As these low pressure turbines are designed to op- 
erate on the exhaust steam from a noncondensing recipro- 
cating engine it is possible to tie the engine and turbine to- 
gether electrically, and under such conditions a governor 
on the turbine is unnecessary. With this exception the 
low and high pressure double flow turbines are practically 
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quence of the increased speed permissible due to reduced 
span between bearings; the making of the low pressure 
section in two opposed parts in axial equilibrium, per- 
mitting moderate length of the low pressure blading; the 
exposing of the cylinder to no higher pressure than 75 Ib. 
as a maximum nor high temperature steam; the admit- 
ting of a relatively large volume per pound of steam to the 
first Parsons section, avoiding the very short blades nec- 
essary with large diameters; 
the need of only one balance 
piston, and this of moderate 
diameter; an impulse element 
well suited to high pressure 
and superheat which works 
well into the dimension 
scheme and reduces the shaft 
length nearly 50 per cent. and 
the dividing of the exhaust 
connections which pass 
through the bed plate, largely 
reducing their size. 

Steam enters the turbine 
through a flanged opening in 
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Fig. 6.— Detail of Blading and Nozzles of a Double Flow Turbine. 


the same in principle, but the latter, as shown in Fig. 4, 
has in addition a high pressure impulse element at the 
center of the rotor. This element may be compared to 
the high pressure cylinder of a triple expansion recipro- 
cating engine. 

Features of the double flow turbine are greatly re 
duced bulk and weight of individual parts as a conse- 


ing and is led directly to the 
nozzle blocks. Although for 
convenience the nozzle block 


; in Fig. 4 is shown at the 
3 top, it may be located where 
o nearest the inlet. After ex- 
, panding in the nozzles the 


steam impinges upon the im- 
pulse blades, enters the im- 
pulse wheel chamber and is 
distributed uniformly around 
the casing to the intermediate Parsons section. The 
steam then divides, one-half going to each low pressure 
section. That to the right end section passes through the 
interior of the rotor shell. From the low pressure sec- 
tions the steam discharges through the exhaust connec- 
tions to the condenser. 

As both sides of the impulse wheel disk are subjected 
to the same pressure, it produces no end thrust and re- 
quires no balancing. The difference of pressure between 
the inlet and outlet of the intermediate section is balanced 
by a dummy piston between the impulse wheel and the 
right low pressure section. To maintain the axial posi- 
tion of the rotor an adjusting bearing is fitted on the 
right end of the shaft. A number of collars are turned 
in the shaft, between which fit brass rings fixed in the 
adjustment blocks. The upper and lower halves of the 
bearing may be adjusted by micrometer screws to rectify 
the axial position of the rotor. 

Details of Construction, 

The double flow cylinders are made in upper and 
lower halves, each a single casting of symmetrical design 
without longitudinal flanges except those for bolting the 
two parts together. After the flanges have been planed 
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and drilled the castings are rough bored, and then 
“seasoned ” with high pressure steam until local casting 
strains are removed. They are then assembled and finish 
bored, with the boring bar running in the bearing housing 
to insure a truly concentric bore. Manholes at each end 
of the cylinder permit examining the interior, and relief 
valves in each of the manhole covers prevent the pres- 
sures in the exhaust passages rising to a dangerous point 
if the condensing apparatus -fails or the atmospheric re- 
lief valve sticks. A steam and air tight packing gland is 
applied at each end of the cylinder where the shaft enters 
and is described later in detail. 

Beneath the turbine a Y connection, containing two 
corrugated copper expansion joints, connects the separate 
exhausts to the main exhaust nozzle, as may be seen in 
the longitudinal elevation of the 5000-kw. Brunot Island 
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with a thin copper sheathing. The copper resists corro- 
sion and the steel provides great strength. For reinfore- 
ing long blades an improved blade lashing is now used. 
Comma shaped holes are punched in the blades near their 
outer ends and a similarly shaped lashing is laced 
through these holes. After the blades have been caulked 
into the rotor or stator, the thin part of the lashing is 
sheared over by a tool, which wedges it into the con- 
tracting space between the adjacent blades, acting as a 
strut, while the lashing wire itself acts as a tie, thus 
securely interlocking the blades and preventing vibration. 
The short section remaining in the blade after being 
sheared off acts as a key to prevent a broken blade from 
injuring adjacent rows. The uniformity secured by this 
method is shown in Fig. 8. 

A water sealed gland, shown in Fig. 4, is fitted to 





Fig. 7.—Rotor of a Westinghouse High Pressure Double Flow Turbine. 


turbo-generator, shown in Fig. 5. These expansion joints 
allow movement of the turbine casing due to expansion 
and contraction. An atmospheric exhaust nozzle on the 
side of the exhaust Y permits noncondensing operation. 

The rotor, as Fig. 4 indicates, consists of five cast steel 
members pressed on a through shaft and locked to pre- 
vent movement. To the opposite end of the rotor is fitted 
a bronze bushing surrounding the shaft, permitting it to 
move axially without appreciable resistance under any 
differential expansion of shaft and rotor body. The im- 
pulse element is a flanged cast steel disk. The flange at 
the base is grooved and forms the balance piston for the 
intermediate Parsons section. A typical arrangement of 
blading and nozzles is shown in detail in Fig. 6. 

The nozzle block is a separate casting and, receiving 
steam from the governor valve, restricts high pressure 
and high temperature to a comparatively small casting, 
which is free to expand and contract with changes of tem- 
perature and may easily be designed with ample strength. 
As the steam is expanded in the impulse element to noi 
less than about half the initial pressure, divergent nozzles 
are unnecessary and simple straight sided nozzles are 
used. The entire nozzle block may be removed in one 
piece, and the nozzle walls may be readily renewed if 
necessary. The area through the buckets of the impulse 
element increases to provide for the decreasing steam 
velocity in each rotating wheel. 

Except for its division the low pressure Parsons sec- 
tion is the same as in a single flow turbine, consisting of 
1 series of rows of moving and stationary blades, increas- 

ng in hight to allow for the increased volume of the 
steam. The velocities from stage to stage remain prac- 
tically constant. ‘The blades are inserted in grooves cut 
in the spindle and cylinder body, and are held in place 
by caulking the soft spacers, or distant pieces inserted 
1 the grooves between the blades. The diameters of the 
low pressure section are chosen so as to permit using the 
sume size blades in both intermediate and low pressure 
sections, thus simplifying the blading considerably, as 
nay perhaps be judged from Fig. 7, a view of a rotor. 

The blading material is a special metal known as 
\fonnot or duplex metal, consisting of a steel core covered 


each end of the turbine shaft where it passes through the 
exhaust casings. ‘The packing consists of a small cen- 
trifugal pump propeller running in an inclosed chamber 
to which water is supplied under a head of about 10 ft., 
which is slightly in excess of the head due to the cen- 
trifugal force set up by the impeller blades. At starting 
any external leakage water is caught on circular troughs 
and drained away. The action of this gland is to main- 
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Fig. 8.—\ Detail Showing the Uniformity of the Blading. 
tain a solid mass of water around the periphery of the 
impeller, which effectually prevents air entering the con- 
denser or steam escaping to the atmosphere when running 
noncondensing. 

In all turbines running at or below 1800 rev. per min. 
self-aligning babbitt lined bearings are used, of sufficient 
area to require no forced lubricating system. Each is 
made in two parts, supported in a spherical seat by four 
pads, by which the bearings and rotor can be centered to 
preserve uniform clearance. The oil supply is delivered 
at the top of the journal at the point of minimum pres- 
sure, which insures even distribution of oil. All bearings 
are supplied with oil from a central] reservoir, under a 
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head of about 5 ft. From the bearings the oil is drained 
through a strainer and returned through a cooler to the 
reservoir by a small rotary oil pump driven from the 
turbine shaft by worm and bevel gearing. The cooler con- 
tains a nest of flat coils, through which cooling water is 
circulated. 

Between the generator and turbine shaft, to provide 
for any slight changes in the alignment of the respective 
bearings, a flexible coupling is used which has two 
sleeves, one keyed to each shaft. These sleeves have pro- 
jecting teeth which engage with projections on a sur- 
rounding collar. The latter is in two parts to permit 
removing either shaft without disturbing the other. The 
coupling allows considerable variation in the shaft align- 
ment and permits the generator to float 
limited only by a retaining ring at each end. 

If the turbine tends to race the main throttle valve 
is automatically closed by a spring balanced plunger at 
the end of the main shaft. Normally the spring holds 
the plunger to its seat, but excessive speed causes the end 


in its bearings, 
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action which would follow running a considerable period 
at constant load. <A small relay steam piston does the 
actual work of moving the turbine valves, thus relieving 
the governor of practically all work except moving a 
small pilot valve. For convenience in synchronizing and 
distribution of alternating current load, the governor is 
fitted with a small motor and weight, by which the goy- 
ernor spring tension may be controlled from a distance, 
usually from the switchboard. 
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Manganese Steel for Coil Shields on Lifting Mag- 
nets.—An example of how the development of one indus- 
try helps another is shown in the adoption of manganese 
steel disks for coil shields on the lifting magnets made 
by the Cutler-Hammer Clutch Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The shield is a flat disk, fastened to the under side of the 
lifting magnet for the double purpose of protecting the 
magnetizing coil and interposing an area of nonmagnetic 


material between the two poles. Ordinary steel being 





Fig. 9.—A View of the Steam End of One of the Turbo-Generators, 


of the plunger to protrude and trip a relay valve, which 
operates a quick closing throttle, by releasing the pres- 
sure beneath its piston. Any accident to the pipe connec- 
tions of the speed limit would instantly shut down the 
turbine. 

The governing is by the familiar “ puff” or “ gust” 
system, a constant number of admissions per. minute be- 
ing made with a variable duration of admission according 
to the load. To maintain an equal distribution of work 
between the several stages of a multi-stage turbine, gov- 
erned by individual nozzle control, the nozzles in each 
stage should be governed simultaneously. With the throt- 
tling method of governing, stage pressure control has been 
found unnecessary. Where the expansion in each stage 
is but a small part of the total expansion range, as in 
the Parsons turbine, the initial and terminal pressures 
of each stage rise and fall together, resulting in a fairly 
constant pressure ratio at each successive expansion, the 
nozzle and blade areas being reasonably correct through 
a wide range of load and pressure distribution. The 
impulse section is properly proportioned for a wide range 
in load, and may be governed without intermediate noz- 
zle control without sacrificing economy at fractional 
loads. The governor is of the sensitive fly ball type, as 
may be seen in Fig. 9. All parts are kept constantly in 
motion to avoid friction of rest and prevent sluggish 


Showing the Governor and the Steam 


Admission Side. 


a magnetic metal cannot be used, as it would serve to 
conduct the magnetic lines of force from pole to pole in- 
stead of compelling them to seek a passage through the 
material to be lifted. Because of its nonmagnetic prop- 
erties brass has heretofore been used for this purpose. It 
is now found that manganese steel seems to be an ideal 
metal for this service, since it is not only nonmagnetic 
like brass, but is also very much harder—so hard, in fact. 
that the continued contact of pig iron or other material 
on the lifting surface of the magnet makes no impression 
on it. All of the 50-in. magnets recently furnished by the 
Cutler-Hammer Clutch Company to a number of steel 
mills in the Pittsburgh District are equipped with man 
ganese steel coil shields instead of the brass disks for- 
merly used. 
eagle ig 

A Large Gas Producer Plant.—At the Duquesne Stee! 
Works of the Carnegie Steel Company 6 of the 18 addi 
tional open hearth furnaces for which appropriations 
have been made were completed recently. Preparatory 
to their operation the new gas producer plant was started 
up. The producer building is 1140 ft. long, and contains 
64 gas producers of the Hughes’ mechanically operated 
type, built by the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company 
Cleveland, Ohio. This is the largest installation of this 
producer yet made. The producers are mechanically fed. 
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and the removal of ashes is automatic. The coal con- 
sumption for the 64 producers will be about 1500 tons a 
day. As rapidly as the necessary changes can be made, 
all the open hearth furnaces will receive gas from the 
new producers, and the use of natural gas will be aban- 
doned. 
a 


A Method for Determining the Amount of 
Dirt in Gases. 


The method described below for determing the amount 
of dirt in blast furnace and other gases has been worked 
out under the direction of E. L. Messler, general super- 
intendent of the blast furnace department of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburg, Pa. by Frederick 
Brinker, assistant chief chemist. It is regarded one of 
tthe most accurate thus far devised for this purpose, the 
results of a two-years’ trial having been found to check 
very closely with actual practice. 

A 9-c.m. filter is folded so as to fit inside the large 
glass tube in the shape shown in the drawing. The rub- 
ber stopper on the glass tubing fitting inside the filter 
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A Method for Determining the Amount of Dirt in Blast Furnace 
and Other Gases. 


presses it to the side of the large glass tube, thus making 
a tight joint. The wooden stopper through which the 
glass tubing passes is hollowed out to make it more pli- 
able; also to give more heating surface to the glass tub- 
ing and thus prevent the separation of moisture in the 
tube. A little asbestos is put in the bottom of the stop- 
per to keep the heat from the rubber stopper. The stop- 
per is now placed in the 24% in. hole in the gas main 
Where the sample is to be taken, care being taken to get 
it straight so that the flow of gas passes the end of the 
glass tubing, which must be straight and smooth. The 
end of the tube with the filter in it is connected to a 
aspirating bottle with rubber tubing. One cubic foot of 
sas is drawn through the filter in about 25 min. The 
filter is taken out of the tube, dried and weighed. The 
difference between this weight and the weight of the fil- 
ter is the amount of dirt in one cubic foot of gas. If a 
little dirt has collected in the glass tubing on its way to 
the filter, this must be added to the filter before it is 
dried and weighed. 
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The filtering tube can also be connected to a gas meter 
which is operated by a small suction pump, the meter 
running at the rate of thout 3 cu. ft. per hour. By this 
means a test lasting several hours can be made, which 
gives much better the average amount of dirt in the gas. 
When making a long test, the tube with the filter in it 
must be kept warm (which can be done with one or two 
16 candle-power electric lights) so as not to allow the 
gas to be reduced in temperature to the dew point, as 
moisture would then separate and clog the filter and 


burst it. 
————_—_——_2-e—_____ 


The National Association of Manufacturers. 


The National Association of Manufacturers, at its 
concluding session May 20, went on record as favoring 
the “let us alone” policy. This resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, The National Association of Manufacturers believes 
that we have had excess agitation under the guise of moral 
crusades, such as child labor, railroad reform and similar move- 
ments, which are excellent and desirable in reasonable measure, 
but not so when pressed to the hazard of vested interests and 
property. We therefore recommend rest and quiet upon such 
questions, at least until normal business is restored. 

The resolution was presented to the convention by 
James W. Van Cleave, its president. He said that the 
manufacturers appeal for the square deal of business, 
not of politics. They felt that grave injustice had been 
done to them in the crusades that have been waged. 

James A. Emery, general counsel of the National 
Council for Industrial Defense, attacked President Roose- 
velt for his utterances about the improper use of injunc- 
tion. He declared that the President had impeached the 
whole judiciary without setting forth facts on which a 
single judge could be impeached. “For four or five 
years,” said he, “there has been a general attempt to 
push this labor legislation, inimical as it is. For three 
years past it has been stated and reiterated in executive 
messages that the right of injunction has been misused 
against labor, and that there has been wide abuse of the 
injunction. Now, let us look into it and find out if this 
is true. How many injunctions, for instances, have been 
issued by the United States circuit courts in the last five 
years? There have been issued only 328 injunctions, and 
only 20 of them in labor disputes.” He added that what 
we want in this country now is not more laws, but more 
respect for the law. 

The association passed resolutions against repealing 
the national bankruptcy act of 1898. 

Gifford Pinchot, head of the United States forest 
service, delivered an address along the lines of his recent 
address before the conference of governors, but appealing 
to the manufacturers personally to lend their aid in con- 
serving the nation’s resources. 

James W. Van Cleave, as president, and all of the 
other old officers were re-elected. 

— 


An Allis-Chalmers Pump Test.—An official test re- 
cently made on two Allis-Chalmers screw pumping 
engines, together with four centrifugal pumping units 
installed in the Thirty-ninth street pumping station of 
the Sanitary District, Chicago, resulted in the award of 
a bonus to the maker of about $100,000. The contract 
called for 95,000,000 ft.-lb., while the test developed a 
duty of 145,000,000 ft-lb. A bonus of $1000 was offered 
for every 1,000,000 ft. lb. in excess of the contract price, 
that sum representing but a small proportion of the 
saving in operating expenses to be effected by every 
1,000,000 ft.-lb. increase in the engines’ efficiency; it is 
figured, therefore, that, despite the large bonus to be 
paid, the Sanitary District is the gainer under the con- 
tract. The installation represents an aggregate maxi- 
mum capacity of 2,160,000,000 gal. of water and sewerage 
every 24 hr. The test was run under the direction of 
Henry A. Allen, representing the Sanitary District; Louis 
E. Strothman of the Allis-Chalmers Company, and W. E. 
Jennings. Twenty observers checked up the work for the 
Sanitary District and 16 others were present represent- 
ing the contractors. 
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The Gas Process of Case-Hardening. 


BY J. F. SPRINGER, NEW YORK. 


What promises to be a revolution in the methods of 
case-hardening is the gas process recently developed by 
Adolph W. Machlet, superintendent of the American Gas 
Furnace Company, Elizabeth, N. J., after years of experi- 
ment and study. The machine which accomplishes the 
results is being exploited by the firm mentioned. A dis- 
tinct concern, the American Metal Treatment Company, 
also located at Elizabeth, N. J., is engaged in executing 
care-hardeping orders for the trade by this process of 
gas carbonization. 

Before entering upon a description of the machine and 
the process which it effectuates, it may be well to consider 
the present-day methods and their defects. Case-harden- 
ing is ordinarily performed on articles of iron or low- 
carbon steel to convert their surfaces into steel containing 
sufficient carbon to enable hardening to be done by heat- 
ing and chilling. The essential thing, then, is to im- 
pregnate the surface with carbon. Ordinarily, the first 
step is accomplished by packing the pieces in some car- 
bonaceous material, such as wood charcoal, scrap leather, 
raw bone, bone charcoal, &c. A wrought or cast iron case 
is used to hold the work and the packing. In packing, 
care is exercised that no article is in contact with the 
iron of the case or with the rest of the work, and that 
uniformity of compactness is secured to insure uniformity 
of carbonization. 

For high grade results the packing must be done by a 
skilled man, which is manifestly a considerable item in 
the expense. The case containing the packed articles is 
covered by a cap, and the whole sealed with clay or other 
suitable material. The entire package is now raised to a 
temperature of about 1500 degrees F. This heating causes 
the iron or mild-steel articles to expand to a condition 
receptive to carbon from the surrounding and heated 
packing. It is necessary, as a rule, to keep the case in 
the furnace for 18, 24 or even 48 hours, but nothing is 
gained by prolonged heating after the carbon in the pack- 
ing is exhausted. Probably the packing nearest an article, 
and which is soonest exhausted, not only hinders carbon 
passing from the more distant packing but absorbs it. 
The carbon already absorbed by the surface of the article 
undoubtedly aiso hinders the furtber penetration of car- 





Fig. 2.—Examples of Articles Case-Hardened by the American 
Meial Treatment Company. 


bon. At any rate, the depth of penetration is not in pro- 
portion to the time of the furnace heat—i. e., double the 
penetration requires more than double the time. To 
carbonize to a considerable depth, repacking, one or more 
times, is sometimes resorted to. The case is removed 
and the whole allowed to cool, when it is repacked with 
fresh material. This is very costly, involving the expense 
of more or less skilled labor, loss of time, and the reheat- 





Fig. 1.—Sectioned Case-Hlardened Articles Showing the Depth and Uniformity of Penetration Even Around Small Holes. 
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ing to a carbonizing temperature, but it seems to be pretty 
reliable. By packing the articles initially in a consid- 
erable amount of material to afford a prolonged supply of 
carbon, the depth desired may sometimes be obtained. 
This method is also expensive, largely because of the 
great weight of packing which has to be heated to and 
maintained at a high temperature for a very long time. 

Even when care and expense have not been spared, the 
results are not uniform and certain. The conditions ob- 
taining in an average packing case will explain this un- 
reliability in part, at least. Active carbonization begins 
at about 1390 degrees F., and as this heat will not be 
reached in all parts simultaneously carbonization will 
proceed irregularly. This might be compensated by cool- 
ing in the same gradual manner as heating, if that was 
possible, but it is not with regard to that heating which 
immediately precedes the hardening plunge. Moreover, it 
would seem practically impossible to control materials 
and packing so that the chemical conditions are every 
where the same. 

The uncertainty, difficulty and expense of the present 
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stronger and so avoid fracture. To case-harden such 
rollers to a sufficient depth and bring the center to a 
proper non-crystalline condition for exacting service 
would by the usual methods be quite an expensive op- 
eration. A great many parts could be made of too] steel 
to realize the advantages desfed, but the cost of the raw 
material—from four to six times that of mild steel—and 
the difficulty and consequent expense of the machine 
operations are prohibitive in many cases. In fact, the 
cost of even mild-steel case-hardened parts is frequently 
prohibitive. 

A process of case-hardening that reduces the cost, 
eliminates the uncertainty of results and approximates 
perfection in uniformity would be bound to succeed and 
improve machine manufacturing. Such an ideal process 
it is hoped the new method of carbonizing by gas may 
prove to be. It uses no packing, hence does away with 
packing and re-packing, which is ordinarily a large item 
of expense. The carbon is supplied by a current of car- 
bon-laden gas, under pressure, which conduces to uniform 
treatment, and the penetration of remote parts and holes. 





Fig. 3.—A Battery of the Carbonizing Furnaces Made by the American Gas Furnace Company, Elizabeth, N. J. 


methods of case-hardening have thus seriously restricted 
its application. There are many parts about machines 
that could very advantageously be hardened on their 
exteriors. A tough interior combined with a glass-hard 
exterior is a valuable combination. A hard surface may 
be more permanently polished, is less liable to rust, offers 
less friction with contacting parts, and is less subject to 
wear, thus maintaining with greater persistence the pre- 
cise dimensions of the piece. Also, a case-hardened part 
derives a rigidity from the skin of high-carbon steel that 
may be of great value. Shafts, and all moving and turn- 
ing parts, may usually be treated with advantage by the 
case-hardening process. The hexagonal heads of screws, 
the slots of wood screws, nails, &¢., would no doubt be 
welcomed in case-hardened form, if they could be pro- 
duced commercially. In some cases it is merely the ex- 
pense which makes case-hardening prohibitive. In others, 
it is the necessity to finish by grinding, on account of the 
distortions arising from the inequalities of contraction 
due to differences in degree of carbonization at various 
points. In rollers for roller-bearings, it is sometimes 
advantageous to have a high-carbon exterior combined 
with a tough core, to make the journals at each end 


As the work is agitated while being carbonized, and the ex- 
hausted gas is Conducted away while fresh gas is admitted, 
the supply of carbon is continuous and quite deep carbon- 
ization can be effected in a moderate time. Case-harden- 
ing by this process seems to eliminate guess-work and 
make possible anticipated results. A further advantage 
is the possibility of carbonizing under considerable pres- 
sures. Experimenting in this direction is as yet incom- 
plete, but it holds the promise of accomplishing the de- 
sired results more rapidly. The end principally sought 
now is to eliminate the danger involved with gas under 
pressure in a red-hot, and consequently somewhat pliable 
container. 

The evenness of penetration secured by the gas process 
may be observed in Fig. 1, which shows a variety of work. 
Attention is especially directed to the case-hardening of 
the small holes. Fig. 2 suggests something of the range 
and variety of work which may be performed. The long 
parts there shown are representative of a class of work 
on which case-hardening by the new process promises to 
be especially effective. If in the hardening more than the 
most insignificant deflections are produced the amount of 
after grinding necessary becomes a serious setback to 
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economical manufacture. The uniformity of the new proc- 
ess, supplemented by a device for straightening such parts 
during the hardening, avoids this commercial difficulty. 

The carbon laden gas is generated in a gas producer 
and conducted to the machine where it is admitted to a 
chamber containing the articles to be carbonized. This 
chamber is the central portion of a rotatable retort heated 
by a gas furnace. Before the gas is admitted, the work 
has been brought to the proper temperature, about 1500 
degrees F. Rotating the retort rolls the articles about 
so that all parts are exposed to the action of the gas. The 
gas is allowed to pass off at the end of the retort op- 
posite to that at which it was admitted. The carboniza- 
tion is effected by one continuous process. 

The work is readily introduced and withdrawn from 
the heating chamber, and may also be inspected to deter- 
mine its temperature or condition. This latter feature is 
an advantage not found in the older processes. Articles 
hermetically sealed in an iron box and packed in bone- 
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of One of the Carbonizers and the Gas Producer. 
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dust or other material are effectually hidden from obser- 
vation. Although the temperature may be observed by 
test wires or rods which have been inserted with the 
work and can be withdrawn, but in the new process the 
work itself can be observed. 

Fig. 3 is a front view of a battery of carbonizing 
machines, and Fig. 4 rear view of a single one. In the 
latter the gas producer is seen to the right. The large 
horizontal cylinder is the gas furnace, and contains a 
smaller cylinder, which it heats and within which the 
carbonizing process is carried on. This smaller cylinder, 
which is the retort, projects from the furnace at both 
ends, and rests on four wheels as may be seen in Figs. 3 
and 4. The longitudinal expansion of the retort is thus 
permitted without interfering with the rotatability. The 
pipe leading from the producer to the carbonizer seen 
in Fig. 4 conducts the gas to the retort. The sprocket 
wheel is the driver of the mechanism, and is mounted on 
the same shaft with a worm meshing the worm wheel on 
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Fig. 5.—Longitudinal Sectional Elevation of the Furnace and Retort of the Carbonizer. 
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Fig. 6.—The Mechanically Operated Quenching Tank Made by the American tras Furnace Company. 


the retort to which it imparts a slow rotary movement. 
The pipes above the furnace in both illustrations have 
no connection with the carbonizing gas; one conducts air 
and the other fuel gas to the heating burners. The fur- 
nace is hinged at the forward end, permitting the retort 
to be tilted by operating the hand wheel. When the cap, 
seen in Fig, 3, has been removed, the contents of the re- 
tort may be discharged into a hardening bath or other 
receptacle. 

By referring to Fig. 5, a clearer idea may be obtained 
of the operation and construction. The cylinder a is the 
retort, the part between the piston-like disks )b and ¢ 
being the carbonizing chamber. Here the work is placed 
upon suitable holders or loosely in the chamber accord- 
ing to its character. The carbonizing gas is admitted 
through the tube d and discharged through the tube e, 
which latter passes through the sealing cap f. The envel- 
oping cylinder is the furnace and is lined with firebrick. 

The carbonizing gas is a mixture of carbon vapor and 
a neutral gas. This carbon laden gaseous mixture is sup- 
posed to hold minute particles of carbon in suspension 
until they are absorbed by the red hot articles in the car- 
bonizing chamber. The materials used to generate the 
gas are said to be obtainable in the open market. 

Having been carbonized to the desired depth and de- 
gree the articles are allowed to cool. They are then re- 
placed in the retort and brought to the proper tempera- 
ture for hardening. While the temperature is still rising 
the cap (together with the attached disk) is removed, 
the furnace and retort raised and the contents discharged 
into a quenching bath. Much depends upon the quench- 
ing process. The object is to effect a sudden cooling of 
the carbonized portion. If the rate of reducing the tem- 
perature varies the result will vary. By the ordinary 
method of chilling small articles in bulk the heated pieces 
are placed in a basket or other open receptacle and 
dipped into the cooling bath. Obviously the conditions 
are not the same for all the articles. The temperature 
of the interior pieces is maintained, not only by their 
contained heat, but by that of the surrounding pieces, and 
the chilling liquid will be more or less heated when it 
reaches them. In consequence a different hardening is 
effected in different portions of the mass, giving rise to 
different degrees of hardness as between different pieces, 
and even as between different parts of the same piece. 
A machine manufactured by the American Gas Furnace 
Company meets the difficulties which ordinarily arise. 


At the right-hand end of the apparatus shown in 
Fig. 6 is a hopper, into which the heated articles are 
dropped. The large tank contains the quenching liquid— 
water, oil or whatever it may be. In this tank is a 
long perforated drum rotatable on an approximately hor- 
izontal axis. As the heated articles pass from the hop- 
per they drop into the interior of this drum and thus 
come into contact with the chilling liquid. The lower 
surface of the drum is inclined, hence the articles gray- 
itate to the other end of the tank. The inclination of the 
drum may be altered to suit the work; flat pieces require 
a more pronounced inclination than spherical pieces to 
pass them along at a proper rate of speed. The articles 
are discharged from the drum into an endless chain of 
buckets, and are thereby raised and delivered from the 
tank at its extreme left-hand end. The whole may be 
operated by hand or power. The buckets are perforated, 
and their construction may be understood from Fig. 7. 

The quenching liquid enters the tank near the bot- 
tom at the receiving end. As it becomes heated from 
contact with the work it rises to the surface and is con- 
ducted off through an overflow. In this way a fairly 
constant quenching temperature may be maintained. The 
rotation of the drum and the movement of the buckets 
tend to circulate the liquid, and so assist in maintaining 
equality of temperature. This device is useful also for 
other purposes than hardening, such as cleansing or chem- 
ically coloring various metals. It may be mounted on 
rollers, as is the one illustrated, to permit transporting 
from place to place in the shop. 





Fig. 7.—A Section of the Conveyor Used in the Quenching Tank. 
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Instead of replacing the articles in the retort of the 
carbonizer for the final heat—i. e., the one immediately 
preceding quenching—they may be placed within a heat- 
ing machine, such as that shown in Fig. 8, and treated as 
before described. The use of such a machine releases the 
carbonizer for its special duty of carbou impregnation. 
However, it must be remembered that the tendency of 
the heater is to diffuse the carbonization already se- 
cured—that is to say, the articles would probably have 








Fig. 8.—-A Machine Which May Be Used in Place of the Car- 
bonizer for the Reheating. 


an increased depth of carbonization, but a decreased 
degree at the surface. If the carbonization already effect- 
ed by the carbonizer is sufficient in degree to permit of 
this reduction at the surface, then the heater may be 
used to advantage. But if no slight drop in degree of sur- 
face carbonization is permissible, then the carbonizer 
should be used for the final heat as well. 

It is scarcely to be doubted that the reliability, econ- 
omy and general simplicity of the new process will mean 
much to the art of case hardening. It is even ventured 
that steel may be manufactured by this process, suitable 
shapes and sizes being converted into high carbon steels 
by impregnating them with carbon. Melting these car- 
bonized pieces or working them thoroughly, the whole 
would be converted into a homogeneous mass. 


————»-e—___ 


The A. Garrison Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, has 
completed a large roller table, to be used in connection 
with the new 28-in. billet mill of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company, Monessen, Pa. The table was built to specifica- 
tions furnished by the Garrett-Cromwell Engineering 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and is 113 ft. 6 in. long, and 
13 ft. wide, its total weight being 325,000 Ib. It is of the 
latest type and is intended to be motor driven. The 
eontract was placed about April.1 and stipulated that 
delivery was to be made within two months, but the 
Garrison Company was able to do even better, cutting the 
time down to seven weeks. This is a remarkably short 
time, considering the nature of this machinery, but the 
company has special equipment for this class-of work, 
which enables it to make record time when necessary. 


The Government engineers, reportigg“on*the proposal 
for a breakwater outside the harbor at Gary, Ind., say 
that the harbor is designed to be a slip about 4000 ft. in 
length, under the control] of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. It is conceded that a breakwater is necessary, 
since the harbor will be exposed to the sweep of waves 
from Lake Michigan in all northerly winds, but the 
Board of Review considers that as but one company will 
be benefited by the breakwater, the question of its con- 
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struction by the Government should be left to Congress. 
It is estimated that it would cost $1,140,000 to build the 
breakwater, and $10,000 a year to maintain it. 

(0 


A New Thor Close Quarter Air Drill. 


The No. 9 Thor close quarter piston air drill, which 
has just been brought out by the Independent Pneumatic 
Tool Company, Chicago, L1., is similar to the No. 8 drill, 
but applicable to heavier work. Both drills, as the name 
implies, are intended for drilling in corners and places 
where theresis limited clearance. The illustration shows 
the machine in use drilling tie brace bolt holes in a loco- 
motive frame. In the new machine the distance from the 
throttle connection to the outside of the spindle case is 
15%g in.; the distance from the point of the feed screw 
to the end of the socket 8% in.; the radius from the feed 
screw to the outside of the case, 1 9-32 in.; the width of 
the case at the cylinder flanges, 5 3-16 in., and the width 
of the case at the spindle, 64% in. It weighs 31 lb., and 
runs at a speed of 122 rev. per min. 

The spindle is at the extreme end of the tool and the 
air motor is at the opposite end. The motor consists of 
two cylinders parallel with each other, and perpendicular 
to the spindle. The center lines of both cylinders inter- 
sect the center line of the spindle. The pistons are 
double acting and operate on a. two-throw crank shaft. 
setween the crank throws at the center are the eccen- 
trics; the cranks and eccentrics are a single forging. The 
eccentric straps operate directly on balanced cylindrical 
piston valves, having a reciprocating motion. The air is 
taken in centrally between the cylinders, and the valves 
control the air as close to the cylinder bore as the mate- 
rial will permit. 

Geared to this crank shaft is another two-throw crank 
shaft diametrically opposed. These cranks actuate two 
oscillating levers, concentric with the drill spindle and 
loosely mounted on it. These levers are provided with 
pawls of practically the whole thickness of the lever, 
which engage ratchet teeth cut in the spindle. Each 
lever operating crank makes its power stroke during the 
part of its revolution when it is farthest from the spin- 
dle. It therefore makes the speed of the lever more uni- 
form, since it pulls forward considerably more than its 
half revolution and returns quickly to action in the re- 
mainder of the revolution, after the manner of a crank 
shaper. The cranks being opposed, the motion of the drill 
spindle is continuous and practically constant. 

The cranks on the engine shaft are not the usual 90 





Drilling a Locomotive Frame for a Tie Brace Bolt with a Thor 
: ; Close Quarter Drill. 


degtees' apart, but are at an angle of 135 degrees, thus 
aliowing two pistons to pull when the position of the 
levers requires the greatest power. This miakes the drill 
in a degree self-regulating and tends to still further in- 
sure a uniform angular velocity of the drill spindle. This 
drill is provided with a reversable ratchet feed mechan- 
ism, operated within the width of the body of the drill 
itself. A poppet valve throttle controls the speed and 
power, and also acts as a handle. 
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The Shelby Iron Company. 


The Shelby Iron Company has issued its report for the 
year ended March 31, 1908. The profit and loss account 
compares as follows: 





1908. 1907. 1906. 
ProQte GOO FORE. i nckicccccue $66,261 $60,802 $46,950 
kixpenses, depreciation, &ec... 22,159 * 3,536 5,243 
Net profits............. $44,102 $57,266 $41,707 
Previous SUPpIUS......sccces 251,404 244,138 252,873 
Total surplus........... $295,506 $301,404 $294,580 
| er a ee 50,000 50,000 50,442 
Profit and loss surplus. $245,506 $251,404 $244,138 


The total assets and liabilities, as of March 31, 1908, 
were $1,350,565, against $1,316,504 on March 31, 1907. 
The capital stock is $1,000,000. 

As far as ascertained, no bad debts were incurred in 
the sale of iron during the year. The available assets 
and current liabilities, as of March 31, 1998, were: 


Available Assets. 





Ce es iii 5 ences wecb dbs escdebpweeencces $9,033 
Hille GG GOCOUMTH POCOTVEDIS. cnc cca ccc eccecsecsece 36,752 
ok ER eee eee ee ee ee ee 104,937 
SED tt STO gos 5 hc re ccc cect aewsesees 12,253 
Stocks Gn Poms, Market VAINC... occ cccccccicccsecs 61,200 
Furnace stocks—iron ore, charcoal, &C............6.:. 85,337 
ee ao aca 4 el Wd we eae wwe eee 0% 3,517 
og Ee eee eer aT Tee ee eee 12,896 

ME Cea sere Ca ca een a CRRS Ch ene es aeee $325,925 


Current Liabilities. 


Bills payable for timber and furnace improve- 








We ead dees beds ke eee ewe aee $27,950 
a ee ee 3,000 
ACT 663 6.4 005.06. 864 04805 4A OS Ss 11,208 
Payrolis ané@ other. Habilities. ..4..cecccccsess 7,848 
pe | FEWER UNE TE COPE COT CC OTT 8.790 

— 58,796 
nN SIN sl. Gk he. 'ticee ib ww ee Rae Sew $267,129 


President T. G. Bush., in his remarks to stockholders, 
says, in part: 

“ According to our practice, 25 cents per ton of iron 
made during the year was charged into the cost of iron 
for extraordinary or prospective repairs. The extraor- 
dinary repairs which were made during the year were 
charged against this account. 

“The stock of iron, it will be observed, is unusually 
large, due to the dullness of the iron market for the last 
half of 1907; also to the fact that it was not practicable 
to shut down the furnace, even though so much stock had 
been accumulated, until a certain quantity of charcoal, 
«&e., on hand or in transit, could be utilized.” 

To the Wall Street Journal President Bush says: 

“In connection with this report I desire to call atten- 
tion to the fact that practically only about three months 
of the fiscal year had elapsed before the market began 
to decline, and buyers began holding up their orders; so 
even at best the results were obtained from six months of 
the fiscal year of the country. There has practically been 
no market for iron since about November 1, 1907. I am 
pleased to report, however, that the outlook is very en- 
couraging. Indications now are that iron of all kinds 
has about reached the bottom price, and with prospects 
of good crops, and the question soon to be settled as to 
who shall be the next President, we can hope for full 
restoration of confidence and an active and satisfactory 
business.” 

—_—_~ oe 


The Phillemac Rolling Mill Company.—J. P. Mc- 
Caslin, superintendent of the Wheatland Mills, Wheat- 
land, Pa.; Myron Phillips, superintendent of a bar mill 
at Youngstown, Ohio, and Alexander Lamont of Sharon, 
Pa., a practical mill man, for years a head roller in large 
inills, have organized the Phillemac Rolling Mill Company 
and have bought the property of the Brackett Bridge 
Company at Glendale, a suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
the main line of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Rail- 
road. The directory of the company will include seven 
men. Nelson B. Cramer, the Cincinnati attorney who 
has been prominent through the negotiations, will likely 
be a member of the board. The plant of the Brackett 
Bridge Company is regarded by the purchasers as ad- 
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mirably adapted to their purpose of manufacturing bar 
iron. There will have to be few alterations in the 
buildings. The main building is 83 x 160 ft., with an 
attachment on either side, one being 24 x 150 ft., and 
the other 40 x 100 ft. The plant has a fine office structure 
with fireproof vaults, &e. Of the necessary machinery 
and appliances, a train of rolls for a 10-in. mill has been 
ordered for a 60-day delivery and negotiations are pro- 
gressing for some gas engines. As soon as practicable 
after the beginning of operations, which will be in the 
late summer or early fall, an 8-in. mill will be started 
and other sizes thereafter. 





Oem 


The Amalgamated Scales of Wages. 





The’ thirty-third annual convention of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, re- 
cently in session, at Youngstown, Ohio, adjourned May 
19. All existing scales for puddling, sheet and tin mills 
were reaffirmed, with the exception that in the tin plate 
scale foot-note No. 11, which formerly read “roll hands 
on sheet and jobbing mills shall be paid one day’s work at 
laborers’ wages for changing rolls,” was changed to read: 

All tin and biack plate shall be weighed by the company 


after being sheared and opened, and stickers are to be opened by 
the company. 

Foot-note No. 24, which formerly read “ roughers run- 
ning over iron to receive 10 cents per day; 15 pair double 
iron to constitute a heat,” was changed to read: 

That 25 per cent. shall be paid to shearman on all orders 
that are cut once on cne shears, and then taken to another 
shears to be finished. When there is more than one size in one 
pack, causing shearman to throw one cut or piece on the floor, 
that the company furnish a man to pick them up and place them 
on the bench for shearman. 

In the memorandum of agreement, preceding the 
boiling and finishing scales, clause five formerly read as 
follows: 

All mills will be allowed to work three turns when prac 
ticable. On all mills working three turns, eight hours shal! 
constitute a day's work. Roling shall not start earlier than 5 
o'clock Monday morning, except by local agreement between 
men and management in mills not equipped with traveling 
cranes for changing rolls; and in the event of traveling crane 
installation during scale year, prevailing practice at that time 
to be continued ; and the week’s work shall finish after the first 
eight-hour shift on Saturday. On all mills working three turns 
a third roller should be employed. 

This was changed to read as below: 

All mills will be allowed to work three turns when prac 
ticable. Or all mills working three turns, eight hours shall 
constitute a day’s work. Roling shall not start earlier than 5 
o’clock Monday morning, and the week’s work shal! finish after 
the first eight-hour shift on Saturday. On all mills working 
three turns a third roller should be employed. 


These were the only changes recommended. Arrange- 
ments have been made to hold a wage conference with 
the Western Bar Iron Association, composed of some of 
the Western bar iron mills, at Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
on Tuesday, June 2. After this conference 1s over, 3 
meeting will be held between the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion and the Republic Iron & Steel Company at Pitts- 
burgh. 

pati ctcs eacaiieiea Mca liea cas 

The E. Killing’s Molding Machine Works, Ewald Kil- 
ling, proprietor, Davenport, Iowa, has under construction 
a new foundry, 50 x 150 ft., which is expected to be ready 
for occupancy about July 1. It is stated that the equip- 
ment will be supplied from the present foundry, and will 
include several Killing molding machines. 


The Falk Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has a contract 
for the steel castings for 75 new locomotives for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad now being built 
at Milwaukee for use on its Pacific Coast extension. 


The second annual convention of the International 
Master Boiler Makers’ Association, of which George Wag- 
staff, supervisor of boilers on New York Central Lines, 
is president, held its opening session on Tuesday at the 
Hotel Pontchartrain, Detroit, and will continue to Fri- 
day. 
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The New Morris Geared=Head Lathe. 


When using a high speed steel tool to its fullest capac- 
ity in turning a 6-in. shaft it is generally necessary to 
employ a lathe of about 24-in. swing to furnish sufficient 
pulling power. The new geared-head engine lathe illus- 
trated in Fig. 1 is designed to have ample power for all 
diameters within its swing and yet be a general purpose 
machine. It was designed by W. L. Shellenbach of the 
J. B. Morris Foundry Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and is 
built by that company. 

To show in a single specimen of work something of 
the lathe’s range of application, the object shown in Fig. 
2 was turned. It is of gray iron in three parts. The 
flange or base is 1444 in. diameter by 1% In. thick, and 
the cut on its periphery was taken at 50 ft. per minute, 
using 1-16 in. feed, 11-82 in. deep. Three scrolis are 
chased on its upper face, the outer one a left-hand scroll 
of six per inch, the middle one a right-hand scroll of three 
per inch and the inner a left hand of tour per inch. 





driving direct with the belt speeds, and that the machine 
must not be slowed down or stopped while making speed 
changes, the bottom of the pedestal, shown In Fig. 1, was 
faced at 1-16 in. feed. and the speed was changed eight 
times during the cutting with the drive at all times 
through gearing. The tooi marks show but there is no 
unevenness caused by the gear teeth or changing speeds. 
Among the novel features of the lathe are the follow- 
ing: A driving pulley mounted on the spindle which can 
be locked to it like the ordinary cone pulley when driving 
with open belt; headstock provided with 16 changes 
of speed, toe which either a direct or alternating cur- 
rent motor may be connected without changing the design 
or supplying a different headstock; an index within the 
headstock which shows the exact diameters that can be 
turned at various cutting speeds, ranging from 20 to 60 ft. 
per minute, hence the operator need not know the spindle 
revolutions per minute, but deals entirely wtth the diam- 





Fig. 1.—The New Geared-Head Lathe Designed by W. L..Schellenbach and Built by the John B. Morris Foundry Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Where the column joins the flange, a 4-in. taper per foot, 
is turned, next above it the same taper reversed, and 
above this a 14-in. taper per foot. On top of the latter is 
a square thread of two per inch pitch, A, more clearly 
shown in Fig. 3. The square threads were rough chased 
with the rack feed, after which the half-nut was thrown 
in and the threads finished part of the way down with the 
lead screw. This gives an idea of the use ot the rack feed 
in rough chasing to save the lead screw. A left-hand 
United States standard thread three per inch is chased 
directly above the square thread. Over this are Acme 
threads of four and five per inch, and at the top of this 
section a right-hand Whitworth thread of six per inch 
pitch. A hole in the pedestal is chased with a left-hand 
United States standard thread of 2-in. taper per foot to 
receive the steel bar at B. This contains 19 threads, 
ranging from 7 to 32 per inch. The top of this bar is 
bored for a No. 3 Morse taper, and at C has a second 
steel stem fitted into it. which contains 15 threads from 
36 to 112 per inch. A knurled nut, D, chased with 112 
V-threads per inch fits the extreme top of this stem, 
where the latter is %5 in. diameter. Surmounting all is 
a tool steel screw E 9-32 in. long, 0.105 in. diameter at 
the body of the thread and 0.175 in. diameter of head. 
This screw is chased 32 threads per inch, and of special 
form of thread to screw into the spring of a Brown & 
Sharpe test indicator. 

To controvert the contention that smootn cuts cannot 
be taken while driving through gearing, but only while 


eters of the work in hand, and sets the index for the cut- 
ting speeds desired. 

The quick change mechanism covers a range of threads 
from 2 to 112 per inch, and is self-contained within a 
single housing secured to the bed. The carriage feeds 
are in the same ratio and in the same direction as the 
screw feeds. ‘The cross feed screw is also in the same 
ratio as the lead screw, and the index for longitudinal 
threads also applies to the cross feed screw for chasing 
scrolls. A taper attachment is used which permits turn- 
ing tapers up to 4 in. to the foot. It is attached 
directly to the face of the apron, and can be later applied 
to a machine not ordered with it. All adjusting screws 
on the machine and countershaft can be operated by the 
toolpost wrench. 

In the sectional plan of the headstock, given in Fig. 
5, the driving pulley is shown at @ mounted upon and 
keyed to a steel sleeve pinion, which is bronze bushed 
and revolves loosely upon the spindle. The sleeve carries 
a cone of gears, b, splined to slide upon it and provided 
with clutch teeth. The clutch ¢ is keyed to a bronze 
sleeve, which also revolves loosely upon the spindle. The 
gear d is splined to slide upon the clutch sieeve, and cor- 
responds to the cone pinion of the ordinary lathe. Gear, 
d, meshes with gear, d,, splined to the pinion d,, located 
in the bearing on the front of the headstock. The sliding 
pinion d, meshes with a steel face gear, d,, which is coun- 
ter bored and threaded to receive the face plate e. The 
face gear is attached to the flange of the spindle by dowel 
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Fig. 2.—-An Exhibition Piece Fig. 4. rhe Bottem of 


of the Lathe’s Work. 


pins and screws. The web of the face gear extends down 
back of the spindle flange, and when the face plate is 
screwed into the face gear this gear and the spindle 
clamp tightly. The extended nose of the spindle fits the 
bore of the face plate for centering it, and the threads 
within the face gear fit loosely so that the truth of the 
face plate will not be affected by inaccuracy in the thread. 
The pinion d, being on the front of the head, the driving 
effort is downward and on the same side of the center as 
the tool. Because of this construction the overhang of 
the chuck and the face plate is reduced. The threads 
within the face gear d, are about the same diameter as 
the counterbore in the back of the ordinary chuck for a 
machine of this swing, and in fitting a face plate for a 
chuck it is only necessary to bore out a blank plate to fit 
the nose of the spindle and chase a thread on this plate, 





Showing 


-A Detail of the Square Thread A of Vig. 2, 
the Rough end Partly Finished Cuts. 
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Pedestal and the Two Screw [lhreated Spindles. 


leaving a portion to be fitted into the chuck. This method 
of driving the chuck and face plates eliminates torsional 
stresses within the spindle when driving on all diameters, 
employing a high gear ratio as the gear d, is practically 
a part of the chuck. 
The cluteh teeth f, 
corresponding teeth or key-ways within the sliding gear ¢. 
When this gear is moved to the extreme left, it is locked 
to the spindle, but this movement cannot take place until 
the gear d. is disengaged from the face gear d,. When 
the clutch e is engaged with the clutch teeth on the gear 
cone b, and the gear d is clutched to the spindle, the latter 
is driven direct at its maximum speed. By disengaging 
the gear d from the spindle and engaging the gear d, to 
the face gear d,, the drive is obtained. By 
manipulating the gear d and the pinion d, the high and 
Gear d has an internal gear 
the tool steel pinion stem g. 


formed upon the spindle, engage 


slowest 


low gears are available. 
secured to it, meshed by 
This revolves in a bronze bushing and carries the gear / 
at its left end. The telescopic gear g, is provided to be 
mouhted over the gear g, to impart motion to the pinion 
stem at a different speed. The pinion stem is contained 
within a rotatable housing mounted in the casing, which 
forms the front of the headstock. The housing can be 
rotated by the extension g,, shewn in the sectional eleva- 
tion of the headstock. ‘rhe telescopic gear g, may be 
engaged with any one of the cone gears b or the sleeve 
pinion, or it may be removed and the gear g, engaged 
with any one of the except the sleeve pinion. 
The gear g, can therefore be driven at four speeds, and 
the gear g, at three, and when the clutch teeth on the 
gear cone b are engaged with the clutch c, and both of the 
gears, g, and g, are disengaged, another speed is ob- 
tained, making eight in all. These speeds are doubled 
by using the high or low gear, as before mentioned. 


cone 


The housing of the pinion stem g is cut out, as shown 
at h in the sectional elevation of the headstock to permit 
the clutch ¢ to be engaged, and when such is the case the 
housing cannot be moved sufficiently to engage the gears 
g, and g. with the cone of gears b. Obviously the gear d 
must not be engaged to the spindle when the pinion d, is 
engaged to the face gear d,. To prevent this, as shown 
in the plan section of the headstock, the sliding pinion d. 
is journalled at its left end in a bronze bushing, which 
las rack teeth milled in it to engage the pinion stem d,, 
shown in the sectional elevation of the headstock. This 
pinion stem has its bearing in a steel sleeve which fits into 
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the rotating housing previously referred to. The sliding 
detent collar g, is mounted over the sleeve and is operated 
upon it by the knur] which is secured to the pinion stem 
d,. The pinion stem is spring seated, to hold the detent 
collar into the notches milled in the face of the casing. 
The knurl may be turned in either direction to slide the 
driving pinion d,, and may be moved radially to adjust 
the housing. The housing has a sliding sector i mounted 
upon and around the pins i,, which is grooved to receive 
the flange of the sliding pinion d on the spindle sleeve. 
The longitudinal movement of the sector transmits move- 
ment to this pinion regardless of the position of the 
housing, and is accomplished by moving the bronze bush- 
ing at the end of the pinion stem d,, which is provided 
with a specially formed key serving as a dog or tappet. 
When this key, as shown in the front sectional elevation, 
is moved to the left, the tappet on it strikes the sector 
and moves it enough to engage the clutch of the pinion d 
to the spindle, and at this instant a spring seated latch 
i,, contained in the sector i, engages the extension on the 
key. At this position the machine is operated in the high 
gear, the pinion d, being out of engagement with the face 
gear. To engage the low gear, the knurl on d, is turned 
to the right, and the sleeve attached to d,, moving to the 
right, moves the sector i through the latch i, until the 
pinion d upon the spindle is disengaged from its clutch. 
At this point the sector i, carrying the latch i,, is moved 
sufficiently to engage the counter-sink of this latch with 
the screw i;. This engagement raises the latch 7 and 
allows the key and sleeve on d, to move past, and, doing 
so, the pinion d, is engaged to the face gear d;. 

Fig. 6 shows an index arrangement which is mounted 
on the front of the headstock, and has a pointer j secured 
to the rod ji, which operates the longitudinal movement 
of the cone gears } upon the spindle pulley a. The posi- 
tion of the pointer is determined by notches milled in the 
bracket of the casing. An opening in the front of the 
casing exposes the index plate referred to before. The 
horizontal columns of the index plate give a list of the 
diameters to be turned at cutting speeds from 20 to 60 ft. 
per min., and the vertical columns correspond with those 
of the plate J, which designate the position of the pointer 
J. The opening is only large enough to expose the figures 
under the heading of diameters of work at a given speed 
feet per minute, but the index may be adjusted by the 
knurl J, to expose any one of the columns showing the 
cutting in feet per minute. 

Openings are cored in the bed and permit a belt or 
silent chain drive from a motor mounted underneath the 
headstock, these openings being in line with the pulley 
on the spindle. The headstock is provided with a cover. 
When it is desired to mount the motor above the head- 
stock, a platform is substituted to receive the motor in 
place of this cover. On account of the number of gear 
changes within the head, it is not necessary to use a va- 
riable speed motor, as the increment of mechanical speed 
change does not exceed 28 per cent. These features make 
the machine very desirable for using induction motor 
drive. 

The front and end elevations in Fig. 5 show the new 
quick change device, the housing of which has a bearing 
for supporting the reverse plate k. This plate carries 
the transmitter or intermediate gears for giving the for- 
ward and backward motion to the feed; a shield covers 
these gears. The reversing is accomplished by a small 
eccentric and knurl which is contained in an extension 
of the housing. Power is transmitted from the spindle 
gear through the transmitters to the telescopic gear k,, 
the face of which is one-half that of the transmitters. 
This telescopic gear has its bearing in the housing con- 
eentrie with the pivotal point of the reverse plate k, and 
is splined to slide upon the telescopic gear k,, while the 
latter is splined to slide upon the gear k,. These three 
gears are the driving members of the quick change. The 
gear k, extends beyond the face of the telescopic gears 
k, and k., an amount equal to the width of the change 
gears and has no endwise movement, but is confined lon- 
gitudinally within the bearing of the housing by a col- 
lar. The telescopic gears are moved longitudinally by 
an eccentric in the knurl, k,, to bring them in alignment 
with the change gears or flush with the gear k;. 
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A second shaft 7 has its bearing in the housing and 
carries a quadrant which carries what is ordinarily the 
intermediate gear, /,, of the plain change gear lathe. This 
gear is mounted on a bronze sleeve and has its bearing on 
a stud. Gear /, meshes with the gear /,, which is keyed 
to the second shaft J. The latter has a pinion milled in 
it, meshing with the gear /7,, which is keyed to a clutch 
loosely journalled upon the lead screw bearing within 
this housing. The shaft J also has gear 1, keyed to its 
right end, which meshes with the sliding gear splined 
to slide upon the lead screw. The clutch, previously re- 
ferred to, receives the teeth of the clutch formed upon 
the sliding gear, which may be drawn out of mesh with 
those of gear /,, and the lead screw locked to revolve with 
the gear /,, This makes an 8 to 1 reduction to the index. 

An opening is provided in the housing to receive the 
eight steel change gears, each of which has a three-tooth 
clutch at its hub. These gears are covered by a swing- 
ing plate m, tapped left hand to receive a screw which 
extends through the clamp m,; when the plate is brought 
up exposing the change gears, the clamp is released, and 
when brought down to cover them, the clamp is tightened. 
This clamp receives the blank sector of the quadrant on 
the shaft J, and is used to lock this quadrant. The gear 
1, revolves on a stud and is mounted on a bronze sleeve, 
the outside diameter of which fits the bore of the change 
gears. The gear l, has clutch teeth to mate those of the 
change gears, so that any one of them may be secured to 
it. To make a change of feed, the plate m is raised and 
the quadrant thrown down in the position shown in Fig. 
5. The change gear is now clutched to the gear 1,, and 
the quadrant brought up until the gear meshes with one 
of the three gears, k,, k, or k; These three gears and the 
eight change gears provide for cutting all threads from 
2 to 14 per inch when the lead screw is driven through 
the gears J,, and the sliding gear and the same combina- 
tion of gears will cut threads from 16 to 112 when 
driven from the pinion on the shaft / to the gear J, of 
the lead screw. 

lig. 5 also shows a plan view of the carriage, with 
part of the apron in section, and a front elevation of the 
apron is shown directly beneath. The right end sectional 
view of the apron, bed and carriage is taken through 
the center of the half nut. Directly beneath this is a 
sectional side view of the apron, bed and carriage taken 
through the center of the cross feed screws. The peculiar 
design of the bed is shown in these cross sections. The 
top of the shears is a solid plate extending to within 4 
in, of the spindle center and the carriage rests on and is 
guided by a large single V formed upon the plate. A 
smaller V is provided for the head and tail stock and an 
extra track planed at an angle forms a bearing for the 
bridge of the carriage close to the center of the down- 
ward line of strain. The carriage bridge has a taper gib 
resting upon this and adjusting screws to compensate for 
wear. Heretofore the carriage bridge has been allowed 
to bear directly on the tailstock bearing on the front side 
as a support, but this is open to the objection that wear 
at this point will finally lower the tailstock until its cen- 
ter will not align with the head and it does not form as 
close a support to the line of strain. The back part of the 
shear is planed flat to receive the tailstock and the back 
wings of the carriage, both of which slide upon but a 
single V. 

The lead screw is splined to receive the bevel pinion 
n, which meshes with a bevel gear secured to the pinion 
stem n, The latter transmits motion through an inter- 
mediate gear to the longitudinal friction gear n,, and ex- 
tends out through the bearing on the apron to receive a 
knurl and friction. The friction mates the friction gear 
n,, which transmits motion to the cross feed screw 
through the intermediate gear n,, meshing with the cross 
feed screw pinion. The intermediate gear n, is mounted 
on a cover which is removable for reasons explained later. 

By referring to the sectional elevation through the 
cross feed screw, it will be seen that the top slide of the 
compound rest is fed by an inclined screw; this is to give 
increased traverse to this part without making it ex- 
tremely long and also to elevate the compound rest 
handle to prevent any interference with the cross feed 
handle. A rack is secured to the swivel of the compound 
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rest, which meshes with the inclined screw shown. The 
cross feed screw is provided with a spring seated plunger 
in the center of the ball crank which operates a friction 
for locking and releasing the graduated collar of the cross 
teed screw. By comparing with the front elevation it 
will be seen that the rack is secured to the bed with the 
teeth facing outwardly instead of down as usually. This 
is to enable placing the rack pinion o vertically. This 
pinion has a solid stem on either side and the top end of 
it fits directly into the carriage, and is provided with an 
adjustable dial which is let into the counterbore in the top 
of the carriage and is graduated to read to sixty- 
fourths of an inch. The rack is 1% in. circular pitch and is 
accurately spaced so that a correct longitudinal reading 
may be had from the dial. The dial has a friction lock- 
ing device similar to that of the cross feed screw and 
may always be set at zero. The lower end of the rack 
pinion o, as shown in the plan and front elevation, has 
its bearing in the back plate of the apron and has a bevel 
gear keyed to it, which meshes a bevel pinion keyed to 
the shaft 0,. This shaft is keyed to the hub of the spur 
gear o,, which has its bearing in the apron. The pinion 
of the apron ball crank stem meshes the gear 0,; one 
revolution of the ball crank travels the carriage 1 in. 









Fig. 6.—Details of the 
Pevice for the Spindle 
Changes. 


Index 
Speed 


The gear o, also meshes the pinion 0,, from which it re- 
ceives is power for feeding. 

In the sectional elevation through the cross feed screw 
a section of the longitudinal friction is seen, and the pos- 
itive chasing device for chasing through the rack feed, 
which is operated by the lever p. The pinion 0,, which 
transmits motion to the rack pinion, has a friction mount- 
ed upon it engaging the friction of the gear n,. It may be 
locked and released by the regular longitudinal knurl q. 
Mounted within the friction gear o, is a hardened steel 
index ring, r. The gear n, has a key seat to receive the 
sliding tool steel key 7, which is operated by a sliding 
collar, r., and is controlled by a shoe in the crank portion 
of the lever p. The divisions in the index ring correspond 
to the pitch of the lead screw, which in this particular 
machine has four threads per inch, hence the half nuts 
may be engaged at every quarter inch. Therefore the 
divisions of the index ring are such that a 
quarter inch movement of the carriage will allow 
the key r, to enter the slot of the index ring 
and lock the feed positively. This forms a _ positive 
drive through the rack pinion and not’ through 
the friction, and, while very accurate chasing cannot be 
accomplished, threads may be roughed to within a few 
thousandths of size without wearing the screw and then 
the half nuts engaged for giving an accurate finish. The 
half nuts s are mounted to slide within the apron at its 
left end, and the nuts are placed in this position so that 
the carriage may be moved to its farthest limit at the 
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tailstock end of the bed without the nuts interfering with 
the lead screw bearing at this point. 

In the sectional view which shows the half nuts is 
shown the cam s, which opens and closes them. This 
cam is mounted on a shaft having a sector, s,, keyed to it, 
which engages a rack extending along the inside of the 
apron and also engaging the sector s, mounted on the 
stem of the half nut crank. Since the regular rack feeds 
are in the same ratio as the screw feeds and same direc- 
tion, even though the rack and screw feeds be simul- 
taneously engaged, nothing serious will occur. The apron 
has a dummy plate casting secured to it by screws, which 
is always supplied when the lathe is furnished without 
the taper attachment to fill out the space that would be 
occupied by the taper attachment. 

Fig. 5 also shows details of the taper attachment, in- 
cluding front and sectional views. The carriage has a 
slide fitted to it which contains the bearings of the cross 
feed screw. The slide is arranged to be moved across 
the carriage by a sliding shoe, u,, mounted on the slide u 
of the swivel block u, of the taper attachment. When 
this attachment is not in use dowel screws are tightened 
which lock the slide to the carriage. The sliding spur 
gear meshes the friction gear o, of the apron and has 
clutch teeth to engage mating teeth of a bevel pinion, 
which meshes with the beval gear ¢,, and this gear is 
keyed to the stem of the bevel gear ¢t,. The latter meshes 
with a bevel pinion which is keyed to the worm ¢,. This 
worm engages the threads of the sliding block u, which 
has a pin formed upon it to receive the sliding block w,. 
The sliding block wu is dovetailed into the swivel wu, 
which may be set at any position and locked by the screw 
u,. The swivel u, is calibrated in degrees from zero to 
90 degrees, and is also stamped “tapers larger toward 
headstock.” The other side of the circle is stamped 
“tapers smaller toward headstock,” and is also gradu- 
ated from zero to 90 degrees. The clutch of the spur 
gear t is engaged with that of the adjacent bevel gear 
by a pull pin, which cannot be pulled out unless the 
cover of gear, n, is removed. As the cross feed is never 
needed while the taper attachment is in use, the removy- 


ing this cover throws out the automatic feed of the 
screw. The removable cover when in place bears against 


the pull pin holding the clutch gear t out of engagement, 
which will run loosely upon its hollow stud. The rate 
of feed of the sliding block is one-sixth that of the lon- 
gitudinal feed of the carriage, and its maximum traverse 
within the swivel u, is 4 in. When the swivel wu, is set, as 
indicated in the sectional detail, the block containing the 
cross feed screw will move 4 in. while the carriage is mov- 
‘ing 24 in. Therefore, a taper 24 in. long can be turned at 
one setting and of any degree up to 4 in. taper per foot. 

The shoe uw, engages a groove planed across the tool 
post slide and has a gib for taking up wear. If the 
swivel u, of the taper attachment is set at zero the dove- 
tailed slot of this swivel which carries the block u will 
be parallel to the groove of the tool post slide, in which 
the block u, travels, and the amount of taper will be zero, 
as the two blocks will be traveling in parallel guides, but 
if the swivel is set at any division other than zero, it 
will transmit movement to the tool post slide. A table 
is furnished with each attachment which gives the tapers 
in inches per foot from 1-16 to 4 in., and the correspond- 
ing included angle. It also gives the setting angle of the 
taper attachment swivel uw, in degrees. The power is 
transmitted to the taper attachment and longitudinal 
feed through about the same number of gears, so that 
the back lash of these parts is less than with the or- 
dinary device. 

Fig. 5 shows also the tailstock and the method of 
clamping it to the bed. The clamp v is mounted on a 
rod, which has its bearings within the lugs of the base of 
the tailstock. A tool steel screw bears against the tool 
steel block at the top of the clamp, and these parts are 
hardened to decrease wear. The tool post wrench fits the 
adjusting, screw, and very slight pressure will cause the 
clamp to bear tightly under the shear of the lathe bed. 
The top of the tailstock can be adjusted independently 
of the clamping of the base to the bed. 

The follow rest is shown in a detail in Fig. 5. It 
straddles the bridge of the carriage, and is provided with 
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three jaws. Although this style of follow rest has been 
used before, Mr. Shellenbach is believed to be its origin- 
ator, having designed such a rest over 15 years ago. The 
steady rest is also shown in detail in Fig. 5, and is 
mounted on an auxiliary base, which has a key in it to 
receive the main portion of the rest. Where a lathe is 
designed with a single V. it is impossible to apply the 
steady rest to the machine to face in but one direction, 
but in mounting it as shown, the steady rest will face in 
either direction, and can be clamped in position by the 
long cap screw, which is tapped into the clamp and which 
also takes the tool post wrench. 

The countershaft is provided with two friction pulleys 
and one 18 x 4 in. driving pulley, and where it is not 
thought necessary to drive in both directions, the machine 
may be driven at two forward speeds, tnus giving 32 
changes of speed to the headstock spindle instead of 16, as 
is ordinarily given with a one-speed countershaft. This 
machine is manufactured at the present time in 14, 16 
and 18 in. sizes, and is also supplied with a three-step 
cone type of head, which has some novel features. It is 
also made with a plain set of change gears instead of the 
quick change, as shown. 

pe 


Marking Freight Shipments. 


All the railroads east of the Mississippi River, oper- 
ating in the territory covered by the Official Classifica- 
tion, have notified their agents that on and after July 1 
they will refuse to receive for transportation all ship- 
ments in less than carload lots which are not plainly 
marked with the name of the consignee, and the station, 
city and State of destination. For many years it has been 
customary among shippers to mark their packages with 
an initial or some hieroglyphic, the key to which would 
be on the bill of lading. This has been done partly to 
save time, but also to prevent competitors from observ- 
ing the names of a shipper’s customers on the outside of 
the packages, 

The railroads claim that great abuses have resulted 
from this practice. It is stated that when a large num- 
ber of packages are intended for the same consignee, ship- 
pers often only mark one or two, the others having no 
marks at all. If the shipments become mixed with others 
aut transfer points, there is no way of identifying them. 
The consequences have been great delay, vexation on the 
part of both shippers and consignees, and claims against 
the railroad. 'The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, on 
its lines east of Pittsburgh, last year paid out $342,520 
tor claims for goods “lost in transit,’ which was an in- 
crease of 34 per cent. over 1906. Of this amount $176,260 
was traced to the fact that shippers had marked their 
goods improperly. During 1907 the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road sent to its Unclaimed Freight Station at Downing- 
town 18,000 packages on which there were no marks to 
enable the company to forward the freight to the proper 
consignee and destination. 

Figures prepared by the Trunk Line Association for 
17 principal lines in the official classification territory 
show that the total freight earnings for these companies 
in 1907 were $541,725,712, an increase over 1906 of 10.2 
per cent. But against this handsome showing of increase, it 
is Stated that the payment for loss and damage by these 
lines in 1907 was $5,596,794, which is fully 1 per cent. of 
the total freight earnings, and an increase over 1906 of 22.4 
per cent. It is estimated that about 45 per cent. of loss 
und damage claims are due to “ losses in transit,” which 
ineans that in 1907 the losses on this account of the lines 
mentioned were about $2,500,060. Of this amount, prob- 
ably upward of $1,250,000 was caused by the improper 
marking of the less than carload shipments. It is the 
design of the railroads now to stup all losses from .this 
cause, 

Some of the roads have, for several years, been seek- 
ing to remedy this abuse, but competitive conditions ren- 
dered it impossible unless all railroads became a party 
to the more rigid practice. That harmony of action has 
now been obtained, and as the new rule will be filed by 
each line with the Interstate Commerce Commission, it is 
binding upon each road, and any departure from it be- 
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comes, under the law, a “ discrimination.” The railroads 
will enforce the rule not only against all shipments orig- 
inating on their lines, but agents at transfer points will 
be instructed to refuse to receive from other railroads any 
shipments which may by error at originating points have 
been improperly or inadequately marked. 

Some 416 railroads are participating in the enforce 
ment of the new rule. The companies are giving very 
strict instructions to their agents, placards are to be 
posted conspicuously in all stations, and every effort will 
be made to impress shippers with the importance of heed- 
ing the new rule. In fact, the campaign of education 
which is planned by the railroads along this line is almost 
unprecedented in its thoroughness. It is the belief of 
the carriers that the enforcement of the new rule will be 
of great value to the public in the removal of such a pro- 
litic source of delays and losses. 


—».-e—_—__—_ 


The Government Deficit and the Currency. 


At the end of April the United States Treasury 
showed a deficit of over $50,000,000, as compared with 
a surplus of over $55,000,000 a year before, making a 
ditference of $105,000,000. By the end of May, accord- 
ing to exact figures, up to May 25, the deficit will be 
about $62,500,000, as against a surplus of $65,000,000 at 
the end of May, 1907. Chairman Tawney, of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, estimates a deficit of $65,- 
000.000 at the end of the fiscal year, June 30, and predicts 
that there will be an “almost certain deficit of not less 
than $150,000,000 at the end of the next fiscal year,” 
due, in part, to the falling off in revenues because of hard 
times and partly to increased Government expenditures. 

The New York Sun says in its financial review of 
May 25: “There is every probability that enormous 
calls must be made by the Treasury upon the public 
money still held by the national bank depositories ; while 
if the excess of expenditures over receipts still goes on 
unabated the money thus called in must be paid out 
again as soon as it is received at the Sub-Treasuries, 
just as for the same necessity of meeting expenses the 
paper currency constantly redeemed by the Government 
is also immediately again placed in circulation. Thus 
we are face to face again, even if at a somewhat remote 


‘distance, with the old difficulty of a redundant currency 


which in times of depression under our present bungling 
currency system is not retired but accumulates in large 
volume in the financial centres and serves the harmful 
purpose of encouraging unwise speculation, of expelling 
gold from the country and ultimately of casting shadows 
upon the country’s powers of gold redemption. It is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that the outcome of the matter now 
will not be the same as it was twelve years ago.” 
——_~o--- oe ———_—_. 


An organization of the superintendents and foremen 
of the metal trades shops of Cleveland will be formed 
under the auspices of the Cleveland Branch of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association at a meeting and ban- 
quet to be held at the rooms of the Cleveland Athletic 
Club on the evening of May 27. The object of the 
organization is to bring the superintendents, foremen 
and employees into closer relationship for the discussion 
of shop conditions and other matters. The social end 
of the organization will also be an important feature. 
It may also be decided to include purchasing agents in 
the membership. It is expected that 100 members will 
be enrolled in the club at the start. 


The largest clock in the world, which stands on the 
top of the eight-story concrete building of Colgate & Co., 
soap manufacturers, in Jersey City, N. J., overlooking the 
North River, was set in motion on May 25. The center 
of the dial is 145 ft. above the street. The dial is 40 ft. 
6 in. in diameter, and the minute hand, which is 20 ft. 
long, and has a diameter of 3 ft. 6 in. at the hub, weighs 
370 lb. The various counterweights of the clock foot up 
about 1500 Ib. The travel of the minute hand is 12 in. 
per minute. At night the hands are outlined with incan- 
descent lamps, while red lights mark the numerals. 








Blast Furnace Calculations. 


BY 8S. J. KOSHKIN, M.E. 


Prof. Joseph W. Richards, of Lehigh University, in 
his “ Metallurgical Calculations,” deals very clearly with 
the subject, and no one interested in metallurgy cap 
afford to neglect the study of this able work. The 
present essay does not pretend to give a full and 
methodic presentation of all the princigles involved in 
blast furnace calculations, but to those who are familiar 
with them it may be of some advantage to follow the 
author in his calculations as they may suggest new ideas 
even for every-day practice and lead to more accurate re- 
sults if applied. 

Analyses of Materials Used. 

All analyses of the materials used have been taken 
from actual practice and the calculations correspond to 
conditions which the author has met at two large iron 
works near Pittsburgh. 

Below are the analyses of some of the ores (in 
natural state) very extensively used. 
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Open hearth Converter 
slag. Roll scale. dust. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Bike ads ase kaos el 14.0 67.5 52.0 
NE so. eae hace hee dca ewe ea 19.0 1.5 18.0 
se gt ang te ene oe we 3.0 
NE Gr Sctea 5 kG ne: db 0 6 wc ah “* 
ee eee eee 15 0.05 0.05 


The open hearth slag is high in phosphorus and in 


manganese. It is used only for basic open hearth pig 
iron. Following are typical analyses of such a slag: 
Mean 
Per cent. per cent. 
a - biahwna irate a aad hia wake oan ae 12.74 to 13.23 and higher. 14 
DE Likect rice ea sac sersewcun 17.98 to 19.30 19 
PN Sis ck awake ec ONSGe Sk OES Dee: éx<s 3 
ST he Gre kc ie eerie ae ka ee 34.23 to .... 36 
ent cee ete ina 10.34 to .... 11 
__ UA ee ae 5.14to 7.38 7 
P o¢eee ke baw en O42 Fe Se soso 1.572 to 1.357 1.5 


Now we have all the analyses required for an accu- 
rate burden calculation. Two more things are neces- 
sary: 

1. The weight of the coke required for one ton of 
pig iron produced. 


2. The type of slag corresponding to the best running 





Ores. 
Combined bases, 

-—Iron—Fe.-—, Silica—SiO*. Alumina Al*0*, CaO,MgO, MnO. Phosphorus P. -——Unfluxed.——_, 

1906 3-Year 1906 3-Year 1906 3-Year 1906 3-Year 1906 3-Year 1906 3-Year 

Name. average. limits. average. limits. average limits. average. limits. average. limits. average, limits. 

Ce 54.3 53.9-55.8 3.6 3.4-4.1 1.3 0.7-1.8 0.8 0.3-1.0 0.039 0.032-0.040 4.1 3.5-4.8 

Re ERs Sew ceee 54.5 54.0-56.0 3.7 3.3-39 1.5 0.9-18 0.7 03-09 0.046 0.038-0.048 4.5 3.8-4.9 

J Ee 49.1 48.2-52.7 4.9 -2-5.6 3.7 2.1-3.1 0.7 0.4-0.8 0.086 0.053-0.097 6.9 6.2-7.8 

DTS. ccccnnes 52.6 50.7-53.0 10.7 10.2-12.2 2.5 2.1-2.8 1.4 0.9-1.7 0.055 0.049-0.072 11.8 11.0-13.3 

SRE «oun sn oneness 53.2 52.6-56.1 7.2 6.4-8.2 1.6 1.3-2.0 5.3 3.2-6.0 0.055 0.052-0.059 3.5 3.0-5.4 

er 59.8 57.0-605 48 4.25.7 2.5 1.5-3.2 O08 0.5-1.1 0.033  0.028-0.035 6.5 6.1-8.0 
For greater simplicity in the calculation of the conditions and the kind of iron desired. This informa- 
“burden,” alumina is generally considered an acid tion can be obtained only from actual practice. The 


(which is not always true) and its percentage is added 
to the percentage of silica (which also is incorrect, but 
seems to give close enough results for practice.) If 
from this “sum” we deduct the “ bases ”’ we reach what 
is called “ unfluxed,” given in the last column. 
A fair average analysis of limestone is the follow- 
ing: 
Per cent. 


NG ee ee re iw oa ee cde ee nm a eis ala os 055 ees 
et che akee see eee tbh esd eed SSE NERO W aD 4. 
Re ee ic Ge cebls hha k Sew eee eee ebb wehe 2 
eee NE SARE EOOEDD 5g o's 0100010 60.50.48 egw ne 53. 
Pe cee inG cad ke bike kes de eae st 6h.Sr tee aa ee 0.006 


Such a limestone contains (as we will see further) 
45.3 per cent. of “ efficient lime” if the “slag” to be pro- 
duced is a “subsilicate” of what we call the 0.8 type; 
the difference of 7.7 per cent. of CaO is used to “ flux” 
the silica and alumina with the desired slag as result. 

Following are actual limits for the composition of 
limestones used in the Pittsburgh region: 


Bases Efficient 
Name. inCaO. SiO*. Al?0%, P. Fe. lime. 
Pitts- 
burgh .53.3-51.0 3.2-4.8 0.5-2.0 0.006-0.007 0.10-0.28 48.7-44.9 
Branch- 
ton ...54.2-51.6 1.7-3.0 0.4-1.8 0.034-0.037 0.20-1.00 51.6-46.9 


A fair average analysis for dry coke is: 


Per cent. Per cent. 
PE Sec kckbevds tu cdae 89 Actually from......89.2 to 88.5 
Bee: cb eksssesns cadaua® 10 Actually from...... 10.0 to 10.5 
Volatile matter.......... 1 Actually from...... 0.8 to 1.0 
And for coke in the “ natural state” : 
Per cent. Percent. 
TT Aviad daeae sees Sae es 84.5 
DT chminaks ks eek e-ce x ae Actually from....3.0 to6.0 
RI sc hsn ck ee eyed kee 3.5 Actually from....4.5 to3.0 
ete oat dik eee 1.0 Actually from....0.75 to1.15 
os tork eh ash taba acces 
Pe butceseae aces eee 0.5 Actually from....0.2 to0.8 
Ps eten tease eee bed ae 0.010 Actually from... .0.010 to 0.025 
MME cccsewcase eee Negligible. 
The average composition of ash is: 
Per cent. Per cent. 
ik vecse sect vcauneu 56.5 De cies vada da keene 7.25 
OO cicccvtesi canueeuas 36.0 Pet cwtseusbbaetaaeees 0.25 


To these analyses we must add those of all other 
products commonly or accidentally used for burdening 
the furnace, among which are the following: 


~amount of coke used is very nearly 1 ton per ton of iron, 
and the “type” of slag for “basic” and “ Bessemer” 
iron is somewhat poorer in SiO? than a “ monosilicate ”— 
it is almost accurately, what we will define later as, a 
0.8 silicate. There will be given only the accurate 
method of calculating the amount of limestone required, 
based on the chemical equivalency,—AIl*O* being con- 
sidered as a base. The results obtained in this way are 
accurate, and although they do not generally differ very 
much from those obtained by the so-called rapid methods, 
it is always preferable to use the theoretical way, as it 
represents much better the real nature of the chemical 
processes and in certain particular cases is less liable 
to lead to error. 


Finding the Analyses of Slags. 


The method will be explained and all the useful 
factors required for quick computation will be given, but 
it is better not to use them blindly, but to reason each 
time when there is the slightest doubt as to how to use 
them. It will be easy to compute on the same principle 
very elaborate tables based on a few standard data and 
every time make all the required changes, but it will be 
found on trial that the direct method, here given, is 
just as quick and does not involve all the accidental 
errors liable to occur when tables are used. Good tables 
are to be found in the “Chemical and Metallurgical 
Hand Book” of Cremer & Bicknell. 


The fundamental principles are the following: SiO? 
is the only “acid” in the slag,—Al?O*, CaO, MgO, MnO 
and FeO are all “ bases”’ and may be expressed either in 
“ Jime-equivalents ”’ or in “ correspondent-silica.” In a 
similar way SiO* may be expressed in “ correspondent 
lime.” In this manner two methods of arranging the 
calculations slightly different in form are obtained. 

Now, as Al’O® has a somewhat different action 
than all the other bases, and its proportion in the slag 
may change its properties to a certain extent, it is advis- 
able to consider it separately, and to see after the whole 
calculation is done whether the proportion of AlO* rela- 
tively to SiO* and CaO (together with the other bases) 
is about what practice has shown to be right. 

The statement that one molecule of CaO is chemi- 
cally “equivalent” to one molecule of either Mgo, Mno, 
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FeO and only 14 of a molecule of APO* (as there are 3 
“basic” O instead of 1 in the molecule) means that 
either of these molecules or parts thereof will behave in 
exactly the same way relatively to SiO? (the only acid) 
and form silicates of the same “type.” The statement 
that any of the bases “‘ corresponds ” to so or so much of 
SiO’, indicates the quantity of the “acid” required to 
give with the “base” a slag of a certain type. A slag 
in which the amount of “acid oxygen” (O in SiO*) is 
exactly equal to the amount of “basic oxygen” (the 
sum of O in all the bases) is called a “ monosilicate” or 
of the type 1. If there is less O in SiO* than in the com- 
bined bases we have a “subsilicate’” and the type 
( T <1 ), if the opposite happens we have a “ super- 
silicate” (T > 1 ). ‘In blast furnace practice the 
limits for T are from % to 2%, although experimentally 
all kinds of silicate can be obtained. In common coke 
blast furnaces T is about 1 and generally less, and for 
charcoal furnaces about 2. A comparison of a great 
many slags from “basic” and “ Bessemer” iron in the 
Pittsburgh region shows that T is close to 0.8, and this 
type of subsilicate has been adopted for the computa- 
tion. 

As a preliminary, a few analyses of blast furnace slags 
may be given, and one be chosen as an example to show 
how to find its “type.” Then the words “ equivalent” 
and “ correspondent” will be clear and the meaning of 
the “factors of equivalency ” and “ correspondency ” will 
be obvious. : 


Analyses of Slags from “ Basic” and “ Bessemer” Pig Iron. 


Basic Theoretical 
-—-——Bessemer iron.———,.__iron. mean. 

Com- Fur.I. Fur.II. Fur. III. Fur. IV. Bess. Basic. 

position. Perct. Perct. Perct. Perct. Perct. Perct. 

SiO? . 84.50 34.00 35.30 33.00 34.0 83.0 

MO <oiea ase 14.96 13.30 14.71 13.80 14.5 14.0 

oS eee 42.20 41.90 45.90 39.5 46.0 
MgO} oade” ee 8.03 5.31 4.85 

Mn }RO.... 0.68 0.29 0.38 0.68 | 12.0 7.0 
Fe f cose ee 0.20 0.40 0.30 
F stuee sees 1.28 1.48 1.25 1.23 


The two last columns called “ theoretical mean” are 
the results obtained from the following two formule 
representing as nearly as possible the actual composition 
of these slags: 

1. Bessemer Iron Slag—4 (SiO?) Al’O*, 5 (CaO) 2 
(R’O). 

2. Basie Iron Slag—4 (SiO?) Al’O*, 6 (CaO) R’”O. 
Both slags are of the same 0.8 type, because there are 
8 atoms of O in SiO”, 10 atoms of O in the combined 
bases. The symbol (RO) represents the combined bases 
MgO, MnO and FeO, and as their respective propor- 
tions vary the “ theoretical equivalent ” bases (RO) have 
in both cases different molecular weights, in the first 
case it is R’O = 43, in the second (R”O)= 50. 


Lime Equivalency. 


If CaO be taken as the basis of comparison the fol- 
lowing “ lime-equivalency ” table is obtained: 




















Reciprocals. 
3 CaO 168 

BD: aweswcids Case @aseeene -—— = — =— 1.647 0.607 
Al?03 102 
CaO 56 

MN se evecare ns hs Sta — = — = 1,400 0.715 
. MgO 40 
CaO 56 

WR he cl Seine sei awins —— = =— = 0.789 1.269 
MnO 71 
cad 56 

BD Pits c ia Suda ore wie - — = QF7S 1.285 
FeO 72 
CaO 56 

naa was s cee sc dows owe dee — = — = 1.018 0.982 
Mn 55 
CaO 56 

Pe Bek s Rewh anew SA ena = — = 1.000 1.000 
Fe 56 
caO 56 

ay ae err — = — = 1.502 0.768 
. R'O 3 
CaO 56 

ae Er ea ns iin Oe ows eww ee —_ = as $2426 0.893 
R”’O 50 


This means that for each part of the base there are 
so many parts of lime which will be theoretically equival- 
ent, and the reciprocals—that one part of lime is 
equivalent to so much of any other base. 

In considering the silica there will be in the case of a 
“ monosilicate,” for each molecule of SiO’, 2 atoms of O. 
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so that there must be taken 2 molecules of CaO to have 
. acidO 
the ratio : == 1, whence the deduction is made that 
basic O 

2 CaO 112 
sie? =~ 60 
acid O 
basic O 

: .. 2 CaO 

correspondent lime iS og S19: = 24 = 
figure divided by the type. 

If instead of finding the amount of lime correspondent 
to one part of SiO? in a monosilicate slag any of the 
other bases of the form RO or R*O®* are considered, then 
there are two methods of finding the amount of the 
“correspondent base” either directly by taking one of 


“correspondent lime” is = 1.867. If the 


aim is a slag of the 0.8 tyne, —0.8, therefore the 


the preceding 


: 7 2 RO 2 RO ; — 

the quotients sio? °F 3g gio: indirectly by dividing 
2 CaO - ; 

the ratio a = 1.867 by one of the other ratios 
SiO? 

CaO 3 CaO . y 

RO °T “R20 Siven above in the table. 


If the slag is not a monosilicate, but, say, of the 0.8 
type, the result must be divided by this type As an 
example, the calculation may be made how much alumi- 
na will correspond to 1 pound of silica if the slag is of 
the 0.8 type. 

_ acid O : 

The ratio basic O = 0.8 shows that for 2 molecules 
of Al*O* there must be 8 x 0.8 molecules of SiO or for 
2 x 102 alumina — 3 x 60 x 08 of silica, therefore for 1 
2x 102 1 
3x 60 *o8 
AFO*. This result can be obtained indirectly as follows: It 
has been ascertained that 2.334 Ibs. of lime correspond to 
1 Ib. SiO? in a 0.8 type slag, now 1 !b. of lime is equival- 
ent to 0.607 lb. Al’O*® (see table), and therefore 2.334 x 
0.607 = 1.418 Ib. Al’O*® corresponds to 1 Ib. SiO* as 
before. 

Now, it may be ascertained whether the slag of the 
composition given above in the column, “theoretical 
mean Bessemer,” really corresponds to the formula 

4 (SiO?) APO%S (CaO) 2 (RO)—(where RO = 43), 
and also whether without having recourse to this formula 
by the use of factors of “ equivalency ”’ and “ correspond- 


pound of SiO* there are = 1.418 pounds of 





ency ” that the type is a 0.8 slag, as stated. We have: 
‘ Per cent. 
ee ae a ee ibs cldadwee waive wadeanspeeeeues 34.0 
Al?203 = RCs d:d. each wa ucelt swan eee Me eee maEM ee 14.5 
re es 
ee Se ee SS ioe ck races San dawaeeeneeacesontn 12.0 
MO sce e nee 708 100.0 
Al*0* is equivalent to 1.647 K 14.5 —......ceccccvees 23.8 CaO 
Ce ee NE io 66 Bi ced ane dacusieawes eueee acu een 
Beer is Gaereemt 60 3.008 X13 s. wc ccc wccccnccccces 15.6 CaO 
Sue IE Gib. 6 5.5 8 oa cc wndeeenedeeeces 78.9 CaO 


If the slag was a monosilicate, then there would be 
for each part of SiO’, 1.867 parts of correspondent lime. 
Now, there are 34 parts of SiO? for 78.9 of CaO, so that 
in this case the “ type” will be: 


34 
Te x 1.867 = 08. 
78.9 
This result can be obtained directly in the following 


way: 


9 
O contained in A parts of SiO? =— A, 
60 
16 
O contained in B parts of CaO = —B. 
56 
Acid O A 82 56 A 112 
Ratio ———— = T = — X — X — = — xX —— 
Basic O B 16 60 B 60 


112 


The figures are A = 34, B = 78.9, — = 1.867. The result 
60 


is the same, T = 0.8. 
Taking Silica as the Basis of Comparison, 


There is another method of carrying out the calcula- 
tion by accepting silica as the basis of comparison in- 
stead of lime. 

I do not use this method very much. I compute my 
main tables by reducing all bases to the “ equivalent 
lime” and then find the amount of total lime required 
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to give with the silica the desired type of slag from 
which amount I subtract the “ equivalent lime” actually 
present. However, there is no particular reason why 
this other way should not be adopted if desired. 

The result is the following table for “silica corre- 
spondency ” for various bases in the case of a monosili- 
cate: 

Reciprocals. 


SiO? 60 

CaO ———— — = 0.536 1.867 
2CaO 112 
838i02 180 

ALO8 -_-——. — 0.882 1.1338 
2A1*O8 204 
SiO? 60 

MgO —mae Slams = 09.750 1.3383 
2Mzg0 80 
Sio2 60 

MnO ——— = — = 0.422 2.365 
2Mn0O 142 
SiO? 60 

FeO —————  ——— = 0.416 2.400 
2FeO 144 
SiO? 60 

Mn ——- —- = 0.545 1.835 
2Mn 110 
SiO- 60 

Fe — —- = — = 0.536 1.867 
2Ke 112 
siO? 60 

Bess. R’O —--—- —- = 0.697 1.433 
2R’0 86 
SiO? 60 

Basic R”’O ——_— — —- = 0.600 1.667 
2R”0O 100 


This means that to each part of the base there are 
so many parts of “correspondent” silica in the case of 
a monosilicate and the reciprocals—that one part of SiO* 
corresponds to so much of any other base under the same 
assumption. 

If the direct numbers of this table be multiplied by 
the “type” then is ascertained the amount of SiO® cor- 
respondent to one part of the base. If the reciprocals are 
divided by the “ type,” the amount of the base correspon- 
dent to one part of SiO* is reached. Selecting, for in- 
stance, AP?O* we obtain by multiplying 0.882 (see table) by 
0.8 the figure 0.706 as the amount of SiO* correspondent 
to 1 pound of Al’O* in a slag of the 0.8 type. If the recip- 
rocal 1,133 is divided by 0.8, then 1.418 is obtained, as the 
amount of AlO* correspondent to 1 pound of SiO* in the 
same slag, a figure which has been previously found by 
the direct method. 

The following is a useful table of the correspondency 
of lime to silica for different types of slag. It has been 
computed between the limits of 0.75 to 1.25 for the types, 
but it is very easy to enlarge these limits if desired. 


1 Composition of slag. 

-_- Corr. Corr. Equiv. Corr. 

Type = T. = lime. silica. CaO. Sio?. 
0.75 1.333 2.489 0.402 71.3 28.7 
0.80 1.250 2.33 0.428 70.0 30.0 
O.85 1.177 2.196 0.455 68.7 31.3 
0.90 1.111 2.074 0.482 67.5 32.5 
0.95 1.053 1.965 0.509 66.35 33.7 
Monosil. 1.000 1.867 0.536 65.1 34.9 
1.05 0.952 1.778 0.562 64.0 36.0 
1.10 0.909 1.697 0.589 62.9 37.1 
1.15 0.870 1.623 0.616 61.9 38.1 
1.20 V.833 1.556 0.643 60.9 39.1 
1.25 0.800 1.494 0.669 59.9 40.1 


With this table and the “lime equivalency” table 
there are found at once the results given in the “silica 
correspondency table” for different bases (whose figures 
have been conveniently multiplied or divided by T). 

As an illustration of the use of this table together 
with the “lime equivalency table” let there be sought 
once more the correspondency of Al’O* to SiO? in the case 
of a 0.8 slag. From the last table there is ascertained 
that for this type 2.334 CaO corresponds to 1 of SiO*® and 
also that 0.428 SiO* corresponds to 1 of CaO. From the 
first table it is noted that 1 of CaO is equivalent to 0.607 
of AlO* and 1 of Al*O* is equivalent to 1.647 of CaO. 
Combining these figures: 2.334 x 0.607 of AFO* corre- 
sponds to 1 of SiO*, or 1.418, and 0.428 x 1.647 of SiO? 
corresponds to 1 of AP’O*, or 0.706. Both results have been 
obtained previously in a different way. 

The last two columns of the preceding table give the 
composition of the slag in “ equivalent lime’, and “ cor- 
respondent silica.” This theoretical composition of the 
slag must not be confounded with the “ probable analy- 
sis” which will differ to a certain extent owing to the 
fact that all the “bases” other than CaO, and even 
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Al’O*® have been reduced to a single base—CaO. To illus- 
trate the effect which the introduction of “ equivalent 
lime” has on the percentage of SiO? there are presented 
four different slags of the same 0.8 type in which the per- 
centage of SiO” varies from 30% to 34%. 


Formula. SiO?. Al?O?, CaO. R’Q. R’O. 
(2A IO ICRD) on csc xs seen Tae |. eee 
(2)4(Si0*) Al?O*7 (CaO) sean 13.9 53.4 aw ae 
3)4¢S8Si0-) APO*6(CaO)R”’O) ...35.0 14.0 46.0 THE 6 un 
(4)4(SiO-) Al?O25(CaO)2(R’O).. .34.0 145 SOS ..«.. 220 


R”’O—combination of bases of the mean—molecular weight 
of 50, R’O molecular weight of 43. 

In practice it will be often sufficiently accurate to 
neglect the effect of the bases of the type RO other than 
CaO and to simply add their percentage to that of the 
lime without previously using the lime—equivalency fac- 
tors as shown above. The influence of Al*O* should not 
be neglected. There should be studied the question 
whether no relative proportion to the other two main con- 
stituents—SiO* or CaO is within the desired limits. 

Before making the burden calculation the efficiency 
of the typical limestone should be studied. The lime 
under consideration carries 4 per cent. of silica, 1 per 
cent of alumina and 53 per cent. of lime. 

The slag is to be of the 0.8 type. Referring to the 
lime equivalency table it will be found that 1 per cent. 
of AP’O* is equivalent to say 1.64 CaO, so that the total 
amount of CaO may be placed at 54.64. From the silica 
correspondency table there will be found that for the 0.8 
type one per cent. of SiO? correspondent to 2.834 CaO and 
4 per cent.—to 9.34. This figure must be subtracted from 
54.64, leaving 45.3 as the “ efficient lime”; in other words, 
1 lb. of efficient lime is contained in ee = 2:2 ib. of 


Uraeew 





limestone. 
The Burden Calculation, 


The following mixture of ores is used in the burden: 


Ib. 
RO BERL Cus sns as kee ae os ae bua ws wesw sh wees bees . 16,500 
SEUP IRDA Gis 5:5) ease ene oho AERO Ae es AEE Seb kas 5,000 
I, og ae sit Aah Wik eRe eres Sine eee ee a le Slee 6,000 
er ee eT eee ee re 1.500 
NE, os nia s'6's ste SAAR SARE OAD Oe R EERO ESS 1,000 
OO DE re ee ee ee ee ee ee 
The following are the average analyses: 

Name. Fe. SiO?, A’'O®. CaO. MgO. Mn. iP. Ss. 
UR FER Lie sis dw wales 50.0 5.0 2S OS sscs iccs COD CAe 
BOND Ati acs sake ane A OD. once sean BAS - O.10 
a 52.0 11.0 Ee BM ssecs cose BO OID 
Open hearth slag...14.0 19.0 3.0 36.0 11.0 7.0 1.50 0.10 
Converter dust..... 52.0 18.0 ak Ses eaee eae Se ee 
NN Ne Oa 05 5.5 Bae Sas «ate span een | eae 
Limeston2 ........ ar? CD MS 3.2 ee rae 


It is assumed that the pig iron produced will con- 
tain the whole iron present, which will form 95 per cent. 
of its composition, and that this pig iron will contain 
one per cent. of silicon, 3.75 per cent. of carbon, half of 
the manganese present, all of the phosphorus and no sul- 
phur. 

This is certainly only hypothetical but does not differ 
much from the actual analysis and may be taken as the 
basis of the calculation. It is further assumed that 
15,500 lb. of coke will be used for the 30,000 Ib. of ore. 

The slag to be produced must be of the 0.8 type and 
contain the whole of the sulphur. This is certainly an 
assumption since part of the sulphur burns out and part 
goes into the iron. It is nevertheless better to be on the 
conservative side. The slag will also contain the otaer 
half of the manganese as MnO and all the magnesia. 

To give a better oversight the balance sheet per 
charge is at once given, although it requires the previous 
calculation of the amount of limestone needed. The iron 
is supposed to be in the ore as Fe’*O*; the balance fo 100 
per cent in each case has been taken as “ moisture.” This 
gives: Average moisture of ore, 16 per cent.; of coke, 5 
per cent., and of limestone, 14 per cent. 

At this stage of the calculation there has not yet been 
computed the total amount of blast required to give a 
gas of a certain fixed composition, so that the figures are 
put down as “gas constituents,” most of the carbon re- 
maining yet theoretically unburned. 
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The Balance Sheet of the Charge. 


Pig Iron. Slag. Gas 
constituents. 


Charges. 
1. Ore, 
(30,000 lb.) 





Fe'O* 21,2200 Fe ..: 24,8600 — vicecvcer ©... 63760 
So .. SAzeoe 8 .... let BIO? ...4,78982 0 .0% 178.9 
Al?0* , See 8 édas en es arr; CGiee skeeakese 
Cao... > dig Aaa CRccs TER  — WawlSrwrw eid 
MgO :. RE edi ge ere eee ics SE ee Sree ce 
MnO . 135.4 Mn... S25 Mad... Geet OG es 15.2 
P03... 1006 P.... de Scenes oO 56.5 
Sie. BUS eee: er BOO vsccwewarr 
HI. < ARP eticlaseee 8 | -Wieiare n Renee H°O 4,804 
2, Coke 
(15.500). 
C covskoteeee® © occ Bene. YaNGnew ee C ... 13606 
Ee sas 11) BO 42% Tae) Gaeta ene 8 | eRe 
SiO? .. EN | chavo stte soars 0 ma ws GORE he SH Ra 
Al?08 . WOE | eth 4 wae A12O* RE SO ete aaa aeea x 
P05 .. a aren ie |) -teseeweee aa 2.0 
ern 1) 0 ae knwe es eaters toe > ea hawt 
HO is Tee 4awaedee. © “ncaa tgs H20. 775.0 
5. Limestone 
(7.616). CeO .3.412.8 CO 172.0 
CO. t eee. «- “Swe Ses ia. woe GU. 92.5 
Bee ace ae”) = wa ee ees SiO- ae 0H BO eee 
Al?0? .. Wee dh eiatediweee ALO SAE * eavaranaian eal 
P20° ... LO PF kes CE Gasaiscinen oO 0.6 
Pan Se” seaswsswe  —weseeeesis H70 . 25.7 
Totals 53,116.0 15,772.0 9,346.6 27.997.4 
Fe 14,927.5 SiO .2,946.2 C ...12,505.0 
Si 157.0 Al?O® ..1,301.2 CO*.. 3,172.0 
Mn 52.5 CaO ..4,450.3 0... 6,715.7 
et “46.0 MgO 165.0 H?°O . 5,604.7 
oles 589.0 MnO .. Cr 20s eeNeeows 
re CaS 416.2 ete ekaele s 
15,772.0 9,346.6 27,997.4 


If reduced to percentages, we find the composition of 
the pig iron and slag to be respectively as follows: 


esa ana ko <csee caw 94.65 Ie oa osacesniaie 8:6) Sea aw eta 
Dh 6e0es ketenes ee wens ees 1.00 NS 55", a opie Ga 4k eee 13.92 
MS cs Riven carious eeees 0.33 MM Si icsn ewes pce wes 47.62 
Pes. crdla & dower eae 0.29 RIL Ghia oineka ad alanslas 1.2t 
Se er ree ee a 3.738 BEE as bales aie ai oe eee 0.72 
—__— BU cas ae we ode oe aatea 4.45 
100.00 rie: 


"100.00 

To verify that the slag is of the desired 0.8 type the 
computation is as follows: Each of the bases is reduced 
to the equivalent lime by using the proper factors, then 


112 
the amount of silica is multiplied by a > 1.867. The 
) 
result is: 
Bs obs. cin¥) d4: 8 alee bien 4 ark ole ae ee oe eee 
REITs Wu rics cra ets dial aceinie We Saere eso 13.92 x 1.647 = 22.926 } 
DE cng CEP La Lt on io yaswNallerel wae were 47.62 X 1.000 = 47.620 | 73.592 
MR ecb ok deacahk aneiaté I Stats 1.77 X1.400= 2.478-[-°C""* 
EE iss Katee oare eh Raew eae oe ae 0.72 X 0.789 = 0.568 | 
; : = 58.847, : 
By taking the quotient, T = 73.592 We ind T = 038; 


also 30 per cent. SiO* for 70 per cent. CaO (equivalent). 
To find the necessary amount of limestone to produce 
the results given above the following method is pursued : 
First there is figured out the following table giving 
the composition of the charge in weight: 


Ore. Wt. Fe Sio? Al?0! CaO MgO Mn =P Ss 
‘;roup I11.16,500 8,250 825 SiZD Cee 0s 06s 14.85 | 
Group II.. 5,000 2,750 175 75 ee. 2,50 
Barnhart... 6.000 3,120 660 150 US Bo sik 3.60 30 
©. H. slag 1,500 210 285 45 540 165 105 22.50 
Conv. dust. 1,000 520 180 a a> due eerns 0.50 
CCONNG: s<.5. a’ 15,000 175 3 gees Sr 1.55 155 








Totals... .... 14,927.5 2,977.5 1,225 737.5 165 105 45.50 185 
The 14,927.5 Fe will give + 0.95—15,713 of pig iron 
containing 1 per cent., or 157 Ib. of silicon reduced from 
157 x 2.14 = 335.9 Ib. SiO?, and leaving, therefore, 2641.6 
SiO? in the charge. 
Now by using the lime equivalency factors the total 
amount of equivalent lime for each of the bases is as- 
certained as follows: 





BO, et eae anes Vee ene ke »225 X 1.647 = 2,017.6 
CS PL utes UWils bs OK see be eee ee eee eee mee 737.5 
ME Gedo o's s+ abel itsie WER aS ace wee aod 165 * 1.400= 231 
ea WS56h ONE EKE ots ES EA RATER RON 52.5 x 1.018 = 53.4 
Ne COTRITOROINE DUNNE Sa i iocins. ce dened besview<ccs eee 


If the slag to be produced were a monosilicate 1 Ib. of 
SiO? would correspond to 1.867 lb. of CaO, but in the 
case of a 0.8 type the quantity is 2.334 lb. instead. Multi- 
plying the 2641.6 lb. of silica by this figure it is ascer- 
tained that 6165.5 is the amount of lime required; of this 
there is already available 3039.5 lb., leaving only 3126 lb. 
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to be furnished. But there are also 185 lb. of sulphur 
which require a certain amount of CaO to become CaS. 
Obviously one melecule of CaO corresponds to one atom 
56 
32 


of sulphur, or, as = 1.75, this means that each pound 


of S requires 1% lb. of lime and 185 Ib., about 324 Ib., 
which added to the previous 3126 Ib. give 3450 Ib. of 
lime to be furnished by the limestone. It has been cal- 
culated that the limestone contains 45.3 per cent. of effi- 
cient lime, so that the total amoynt of limestone to be 
added is 3450 + 0.453 = 7616, which was the figure 
accepted. 
The Blast and the Escaping Gases. 


It remains now to calculate the amount of blast and 
to deduce the composition of the escaping gases. 

It is assumed that the average combustion of 
carbon in the furnace is: 3 C + 2 GO = CO? 
2 CO, or that 36 Ib. of carbon requires 64 Ib. of 
oxygen to give 44 Ib. CO? and 56 Ib. CO, and also 
that two molecular volumes of O? will produce with 3 C 
one molecular volume of CO? and two of CO; in other 


saa 1 
words, that the ratio CO? by volume will be as , and by 
56. 


weights as 44 From this equation the following ratios 


are computed: (i ——“‘“‘“‘is™sSCCl ttt es 
6 
I WD. CaThom PrOGMles. onc cccceccevecveses -- 1.5556 CO 
sO 
44 
2 TD. CALDOM PROMOS. 65 kcedccrweescctewss - 1.2222 CO? 
6 
64 
ETDs (CRPUGR TOGMIIOR 6 bck ik chs d eer eeeees 1.7778 O 
16 
39 
Half of the total amount of O, or 2 == 0.8889, gives 
CO and the other half CO’. 
2 
The amount of carbon burning to CO is og = 0.6667. 
eo” 


S 

26 > 0.3333. 
The carbon to be considered is the total carbon—it is 

the 12 505 carbon in the balance sheet under coke, and the 


carbon contained in 3172 of CO? in the limestone. The 


The amount of carbon burning to CO? is 


9 
last quantity is “a 0.272738 of 3172 parts, or 865.1 Ib., 


giving altogether 13,370.1 lb. as the total carbon. 

The oxygen present is the sum of the 6715.7 “ free 
oxygen in the ore, in the balance sheet, and the remain- 
ing 2306.9 oxygen of the 3172 CO* in the limestone, or 
altogether 9022.6 Ib. 

The gas constituents contain: 


” 


I BS ec blend Oe Mele CEES OMS OEE HRS HREE SOO GO HEM 13,370.1 
Co ae! Sn ee irre a ae ni Pier Sal ae w ee baaate 9,022.6 
ile earls bal tata fa hig) dy 4d Sbaia ai Bite A aR wR ere oe eae 5,604.7 

IEA > ates tk st rigs hg Gai aca a ata el ae a ae ae ahead 27,997.4 


sy multiplying the total carbon by 1.7778, a total of 
23,769 is arrived at as the oxygen. Deducting therefrom 
the oxygen present, there is ascertained that 14,746.4 is 
the amount of oxygen to be furnished by the blast. 

It is assumed that the air contains 1 per cent. mois- 
ture. This moisture will be dissociated at the tuyeres 
into free O and H. If the normal composition of dry 
air by weight is accepted as O = 23.1 per cent. and N = 
76.9 per cent., then air containing 1 per cent. moisture 
is composed as follows: 


RES cada sh acee aa wan e'ekd Sale Nee ew O nee eee a a6 ON eR = 22.869 
DNs a ew a oa Sea Dos odd UNOS S COONS DA aC Coed we ae = 9@.i2 
NT ai waira scan desk eiednewhasdaxeupesershbass = 1.000 
ES ¢ wdc. ow cs ee eet wee ee ekihd alsin Rew ae a ween 100.000 
And after dissociation at the tuyeres: 
th sand ed ed aie nek Ay as awa des oleae Nelee en evden = 23.758 
eA CORO RES Od De OOS ETC Ua ee Cae eine eee ew megan = 76.131 
ae eaten. a a da adh arse ee Scare, a ee ee ee ee CT = @222 
CRD fd aodiere ae are 6 oats wie ween Dkr dele eae Owe Sree eran 100.000 
And for 1 Ib. of O: 
Re eh aoe 8 Se 4a Se AGS eee ea ate ware ee ree = 1.0000 
Be ak ad wa Ra a Re Cada eee aa mice ae aa as = 3.2044 
a ea ara pitta te Wa arw toate erk.e 8 aunld © oe ORCC RN ew eae aN 0.0047 
ka Ha Diieis Oo HR a aa a OO EN kee DAR -. 4.2091 
Te ee ey eae 14,746.4 lb. O 
47,253.4 lb. N 


69.3 lb. H 


62,069.1 Ib. air. 


i 
i 
: 
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The composition of the gases by weight will be found 
to be: 











Pounds. Per cent. 

he ee a ee ee 20,797.9 23.0917 
rt witha eek eee sah ob w Re cok eee 16,341.2 18.1435 
cis Ae ta wie eotieaih pinned wie hee 47,253.4 52.4650 
| Rr eee er ee ee 69.3 0.0770 
>t te oks ck ae chs eee ADs eee Ss 5,604.7 6.2228 
PC ie Lees inks pbs eat sheet 90,066.5 100.0000 


In order to ascertain the composition of these gases 
by volume, Professor Richards’ method may be followed, 
based on the following consideration: If the composition 
of the gases be expressed in “ounce molecules,” their re- 
spective volumes in cubic feet are arrived at by multi- 
plying with 22.22. 

Standard conditions in volumes are arrived at as fol- 
lows: 














Cubic feet. Per cent. 
20,797.9 X 16 ; 
OD «ctsees a — X 22.22 — 264,073.8 23.5968 
28 
16,341.2 X 16 a 
CO? ....... = —————_ X 22.22 = 132,036.9 11.7984 
44 
47,253.2 Kk 16 
N? ........ = ————- X_ 22.22 = 599,983.1 53.6124 
28 
69.3 X 16 
i RR =. —— 22.22 = 12,3188 1.1008 
5,604.7 x 16 
iP gaxcdaer ——— X 22.22 = 110,698.7 9.8916 
18 
90,066.5 x 16 
Total... = —— xX 22.22 = 1,119,111.3 100.0000 
28.61 
: : 28.61 
The density of the gas relative to H will be 2 


= 14.305, a little lighter than dry air, whose density is 
14.4. 

With the same method the composition in volume of 
the blast after dissociation, but at standard conditions, 
is as follows: 
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From this the result in volume is: 


Cubic feet. Per cent. 
14,195 « 16 





Aspe eae ee = ——_-————  X 22.22 = 157,706.4 20.483 
32 
47,253.4 Kk 16 
D itaginne —— X 22.22 = 599,983.1 77.925 
28 
620.7 K 16 
BP: bac sniiguis —— —___— 22.22 = 12,2595 1.592 
18 
62,069.1 « 16 
7othis..., = —--——- X 22.22 = 769,949.0 100.000 





The density of this air is 14.33 relative to hydro- 
gen. The factor of dissociation is 1.00803—its reciprocal 
0.99203. So it has been found that 769,949 cu. ft. was 
the theoretical amount of blast required under standard 
conditions for a single charge. For SO charges or per 
24 hr. this makes 61,595,920 cu. ft., and per minute, 42,775. 
To give an idea of the size of the blast engines required 
to produce the necessary blast there may be presented 
some data on engines working under similar conditions 
at one of the Carnegie plants near Pittsburgh. They 
were vertical compound double relief blast engines, built 
by Allis-Chalmers—two for each furnace. Their prin- 
cipal dimensions were: Diameter of air cylinders, 84 in.; 
diameter of steam high pressure cylinders, 44 in. ; low pres- 
sure cylinders, 86 in., and stroke, 60 in. With a steam pres- 
sure of 150 lb. and from 35 to 45 rev. per min. they de- 
veloped about 1800 hp. each. The average speed of the 
piston was about 400 ft. per minute; the maximum was 
600 ft. With 40 rev. per min. for each engine both 
furnished 61,600 cu. ft. per minute. If they run 23 hr. 
a day this makes 85,008,000 cu. ft. of air at, say, 62 de- 
grees F. Under standard conditions they will furnish 
about 95 per cent. thereof, or 80,757,600 cu. ft. Deduct- 
ing 20 per cent. for losses, this gives 64,606,080 cu. ft. 
as the approximate amount of air delivered to the fur- 
nace during a day. Theoretically it has been found that 
61,595,920 cu. ft. are required for 80 charges of 30,000 
lb. of ore each, giving an output of about 600 gross tons 
of pig iron. 

It is of great interest to compare the relative quantity 
of the various materials and products. The following 
table has been computed from the data discussed, and 
the results agree very closely with the actual working 
conditions in this region: 





Compurative Table of Materials and Products. 


Cubic feet. 
14,746.4 x 16 
SPE eck nse gis bie eee = —_——_— X 22.22 = 163,832.5 
32 
47,253.4 K 16 
oe calcatasskeecaneeee Be a X 22.22 = 599,983.1 
69.3 X 16 
er eis eu sos oh = X 22.22 = 12,318.8 
9 
62,069.1 x 16 
Ss hw nes ene = ee X 22.22 = 776,134.4 
28.43 
Leaving for the gas constituents............e.ese0% 342,976.9 
DL CauNsGkha Se Sea ben Enied ah eeneweh sas oe 1,119,111.3 
Weight—Lbs. a 2. 3. 4 


Name. Vol.—Cu. ft. Ore. Limestone. Burden. Coke. 

Ore ..... 30,000 1.00000 3.93908 0.79753 1.93549 
Limestone 7,616 0.25387 1.00000 0.20247 0.49135 
Burden. . 37,616 1.25387 4.93908 1.00000 2.42684 
Coke .... 15,500 


gases, wt. 90,066.5 3.00222 11.82596 2.39437 5.81074 
Gases, vol.1,119,111.3 37.30371 146.94217 29,75094 72.20074 
©. Bing .... 9,346.6 0.31155 1.22723 0.24848 0.60301 
10. Pig iron. 15,772 0.52573 2.07090 0.41929 1.01755 


Ig OT me ge BD oH 


0.51667 2.03519 0.41206 1.00000 
Air, wt.. 62,069.1 2.06897 8.14983 1.65007 4.00446 
Air, vol.. 769,949  25.66497 101.09624 20.46866 49.67413 


5. 6. A 8 9. 10. 
Air, wt. Air, vol. Gases, wt. Gases, vol. Slag. Pig iron. 
0.48333 0.038963 0.33309 0.026807 3.20973 1.90211 
0.12270 0.009892 0.08456 0.006805 0.81484 0.48288 
0.60603 0.048855 0.41765 0.033612 4.02457 2.38499 
0.24972 0.020131 0.17209 0.013850 1.65836 0.98275 
1.00000 0.080615 0.68915 0.055463 6.64082 3.93540 

12.40470 1.000000 8.54867 0.688000 82.37742 48.81745 
1.45107 0.116977 1.00000 0.080480 9.63628 5.71053 
18.03009 1.453490 12.42540 1.000000 119.73460 70.95557 
0.15059 0.012140 0.10877 0.008352 1.00000 0.59261 
0.254i1 0.020485 0.17511 0.014094 1.68746 1.00000 





This shows that the blast after dissociation has a 
density of 14.215 relative to H and forms 69.35 per 
cent. by volume of the gases. 

The furnace under consideration was a 600-ton fur- 
nace 100 ft. high. The average number of charges in 
24 hr. was 80, so that the total amount of gases produced 
was 1,119,111.3 x S80 = 80,528,904 cu. ft., or 62,172.9 
cu. ft. per minute. In weight it was 90,0665 x 80 = 
7,205,320 Ib. in 24 hr., and 5003.7 lb. per minute. The 
air blown in was 62,069.1 lb. per charge, 4,965,528 Ib. 
per day and 3448.3 lb. per minute. 

The amount of air in cubic feet before dissociation is 
obviously not the same as after, so that 776,134.4 cu. ft. 
found previously does not show accurately the real 
amount of air driven into the furnace. 

Before the dissociation of H*O the composition of the 
62,069.1 Ib. blast were: 


Per cent. 
TESA RAs ks oir Ou Ue kesraseieiwe sods 14,195 = 22.869 
Ms rcs occ Wkh hbo wen de eee hae aes bce ake 47,253.4 = 76.131 
Be TR Gh eee ee ae eats A oe 620.7 = 1.000 


OR COR sa ep ate asa chs ss Skebueea cone’ 62,069.1 = 100.000 





The American Manganese Bronze Company.—The 
American Manganese Bronze Company, which was organ- 
ized some time ago, occupies offices at 99 John street, 
New York City, as announced in the issue of April 30. 
This company will make a specialty of copper alloys and 
various other alloys brought out by Charles R. Spare, 
formerly chemist at the Cramps shipyards, Philadelphia. 
Among these products will be Spare’s manganese bronze, 
Spare’s white bronze, and Spare’s hydraulic bronze. The 
company will also manufacture regular United States 
Government alloys and will specialize on marine hy- 
draulic work. A new factory will be located on the out- 
skirts of Philadelphia at Holmesburg, Pa. U. T. Hunger- 
ford is president of the company, Charles R. Spare, vice- 
president, and William A. Lock, secretary and treasurer. 

seiieniniteaiiaiibipeibnastiiiias 


The W. R. Beatty Machinery & Equipment Company, 
613 House Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed 
agent for the Pittsburgh District for the line of punches 
and shears made by the Cincinnati Punch & Shear Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Economical Lubrication of Large 
Plants.* 





BY WILLIAM M. DAVIS.7 


In lubrication the first consideration is efficiency, then 
economy. For efficient lubrication the most important 
thing is lubricant of good quality; next reliable appli- 
ances for feeding the oil, so that every drop will go di- 
rectly to the bearing surfaces. For slow-speed engines, 
ordinary sight-feed cups are satisfactory, but for heavy 
high-speed work a continuous oiling system is most effi- 
cient. From an economic standpoint, however, the suc- 
cess of such a system will depend entirely upon the 
means to catch the oil after it leaves the bearings. 

Catching the Excess of Oil from Bearings. 

With slow-speed engines and all machinery that uses 
oil in quantities, every bearing should have substantial 
sheet-steel pans, arranged, if possible, to drain the oil to 
some central point from which it can be taken to the fil- 
ter. If the engine is of the horizontal crank case type, 
‘are should be taken to keep the oil as free from water 
as possible, as water will sometimes travel along the 
piston rod into the crank case, and, if it is the least bit 
alkaline, as may be the case where compounds are used 
in the boilers, the oil and water together will sometimes 
form an emulsion which is hard to separate and lowers 
the quality of the oil. The above would not apply, of 
course, to the vertical steam engine, which uses water in 
the crank case. 

To secure economical lubrication, the first thing is to 
stop the leaks. Every piece of machinery should be pro- 
vided with drip pans to catch the oil. In a large plant 
where several engines are close to one another, the oil 
pans may be piped to a central tank, whence it can be 
pumped to the filter. On slow-running engines where the 
pressure is not excessive, and on slow-running shafting, a 
good grade of grease or tallow compound will often give 
good results, but where compression cups are used the 
grease should be quite soft so that it will spread freely. 
If too hard, great pressure will be required to feed it, and 
it will also tend to increase the friction load. 

Where the hub of a flywheel or large gear is so close 
to the bearing that there is not sufficient space to fasten 
oil pans under the bearing all excess of oil will be lost. 
Such bearings can often be lubricated economically by 
packing a lump of medium hard grease on the journal at 
each end of the bearing and feeding a little oil in the 
middle. The grease will prevent the oil from running 
out too fast, and at the same time help to lubricate. 


Cylinder Lubrication, 


The proper amount of oil that should be used will 
have to be determined by experiment. A good quality of 
oil should be provided, and to get economical results the 
conditions should be made as favorable as possible— 
e. g., the steam should be dry; the water in the boilers 
not too high; an excess of strong alkaline boiler com- 
pounds avoided; and, above all, the piston rings should 
not be set out too tight. Before putting the rings in the 
piston the edges should be chamfered off slightly with a 
file, for if they are sharp they will tend to scrape the 
oil from the surface. From the lubricator the discharge 
pipe should extend into the center of the steam pipe, so 
that the oil will drop into the current of steam. Where 
the engine speed is constant there is little choice between 
a force feed pump and an ordinary sight feed lubricator. 
Either will give efficient and economical service if prop- 
erly taken care of, but where the work is intermittent, the 
engine stopping and starting, the force feed pump is 
more economical. 

To determine the proper amount of cylinder oil to use, 
make the conditions as favorable as possible, then grad- 
ually reduce the oil feed and note the action of the valves. 
If they work smoothly all right, but if they commence 
to groan increase the oil feed slightly. After this the 
eylinder head should be removed and the surface of the 





_ * Abstract of_9 paper read before the Boston Society of 
Civil Engineers, December 18, 1907, and printed in full in the 
Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies. 
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cylinder examined. If it looks oily, and when wiped with 
a piece of soft paper a stain is left on the paper, it is 
certain that enough oil is being used. 

The Receiving, Handling and Distributing of 

Lubricants, 

If the plant is a large one the oil house should con- 
tain storage tanks sufficient to hold a tank car of each 
kind of oil. By purchasing the oil in cars there will be 
a saving in the price per gallon and in labor of handling 
the oil and empty barrels. In a small plant where only 
a few barrels of each kind of oil are used a month, tanks 
holding from 2 to 10 barrels should be provided, so ar- 
ranged that the oil can flow by gravity from the barrels 
to the tanks. Care should be taken to see that the bar- 
rels drain out clean. 

It is customary in a large plant to have a man in 
charge of the oil house who receives and stores all lubri- 
cants, issues and charges them up to the various depart- 
ments, keeping a record of the amounts given out in a 
book or on suitable blank forms. To limit the daily 
amount of lubricants for each department, the chief 
engineer or master mechanic, when making his daily 
rounds, can give each engineer an order for his day’s 
supply of oil and grease, and thus know if the amounts 
required are increasing or decreasing; or an allowance 
may be made each engine room or department per day 
or week, which cannot be exceeded except by written 
order to the oil house storekeeper. At the end of the 
month the storekeeper totals the amounts of lubricants 
used and obtains the total cost. 


Reduction of Cost, 


Nearly all plants spend more than is needed for lubri- 
eation, due partly to wasteful methods in use, partly 
from using unsuitable lubricants, and often to paying 
prices higher than necessary. The first can be greatly 
prevented by systematic methods of issuing the lubri- 
cants and charging them to the different departments 
and by installing more economical appliances. 

In regard to more suitable lubricants in many plants 
there is often slow-speed machinery, on which it is not 
practicable to recover the oil used, in which case a good 
grade of dark lubricating or black oil will often answer as 
well as the more expensive oils. A works that was 
using large quantities of an expensive grade of cylinder 
oil on its machinery where a heavy machine oil would 
have answered equally as well, could have effected a 
saving amounting to over $2,000 a year. 

To purchase good lubricants at the lowest prices, it is 
best to buy on specifications, asking bids and awarding 
a contract for a year’s supply to the lowest responsible 


bidder. 
Grease, 


Greases can often be used with good economy, but 
they have their limitations. Where the speeds and pres- 
sure are low, if they are of the proper consistency and 
fed to the bearings by suitable compression cups, they 
often give excellent results. Greases are what is known 
as “plastic lubricants”; their particles have far less 
tendency to free movement than is the case with oils. 
Many greases have as their base a petroleum oil com- 
bined with some animal fat, the whole solidified by com- 
bining them with a solution of caustic soda, lime water 
or other alkalies, making a plastic compound that will 
vary in its lubricating value according to the proportions 
and the quality of its component parts. While greases 
have certain advantages as regards cleanliness, ease of 
application, &c., if used on general mill and factory ma- 
chinery they will tend to add to the friction load over 
what it would be if oil were used. To see what this 
would amount to in the case of the plungers of water 
works pumping engines, a test was made on a vertical 
compound pumping engine running under a constant load 
and at 20 rey. per min., having four plungers, two being 
351% in. in diameter and two 22 in. in diameter, all having 
a uniform stroke of 64 in. The plungers were packed 
with square hemp packing, which had been well soaked 
in oil, and several times a day were swabbed with oil. 
Two sets of indicator cards were taken, The first with 
the plungers lubricated with oil showed the engine to be 
developing 762.67 hp. The plungers were then smeared 
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with soft grease and another set of cards taken which 
showed the engine to be developing 835.17 hp., making an 
increase of 72.5 hp., or over 10 per cent. In this par- 
ticular case grease would have been a very expensive 
lubricant to use. On the other hand, there are places 
where grease is the only lubricant that can be used. In 
rolling mill work, owing to the nature of the duty and 
the construction of the machinery, it is the only lubricant 
that can be used successfully. On rolls used for rolling 
rails, structural steel] and in merchant mills, the journals 
or necks are kept flooded with water, and a saponifiable 
grease’ must be used, that is, one containing a large per 
cent. of fatty oils, so that it will adhere to the wet sur- 
faces. In sheet steel and tin plate mills where it is im- 
practicable to use water, and the journal or neck tem- 
peratures often go over 400 deg., a dense 
pounded with a large per cent. of high flash test petrol- 
eum oil must be used. 
ee 


The Flohr Improvement of the Basic 
Bessemer Process. 


grease colm- 


While it does not give actual figures relating to the 
saving in costs, Dr. P. Goerens’ account of the Flohr im- 
provement of the basic Bessemer process is the most ad- 
mirable review of the conditions affecting that process 
which we have yet seen in print. From that account, pub- 
lished in Stahl und Eisen, we take the following: 

The process has been worked out by J. Flohr at the 
Duedelingen works and has been introuced at a number 
of other basic Bessemer plants. When pig iron contain- 
ing carbon, silicon, manganese and phosphorus is blown 
in a Basic converter the first three elements named are 
oxidized until the dephosphorizing period. Probably 
these elements are eliminated in this manner: The oxy- 
gen entering the bath partly oxidizes some of the excess 
of the iron, forming a ferrous oxide whose tendency is to 
go into solution at once. But encountering in the solution 
substances whose aflinity for oxygen to iron is greater at 
the prevailing temperature, they are oxidized at the ex- 
pense of the ferrous oxide. The different foreign sub- 
stances are oxidized and ferrous oxide is again reduced 
to iron. The rapidity with which these reactions proceed 
varies with the different substances, and is dependent 
upon the temperature and the character of 
present. 

As high a temperature as possible is likely to affect 
favorably the course of the process. The silicon is low- 
ered to traces in the first few minutes. Therefrom there 
remain, for the first period, chiefly carbon and manga- 
nese. So long as carbon is present a notable dephos- 
phorization cannot take place, particularly since there 
does not yet exist a suitable solvent for the phosphoric 
acid. If it be the aim to shorten the decarbonizing 
period, then the carbon must be burnt as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and this is dependent upon the temperature of the 
bath, which is due to the fact that the affinity of carbon 
for oxygen rises more rapidly with the temperature than 
does that of iron and of manganese. If the temperature 
during the first period is relatively low, then carbon burns 
more slowly and a larger quantity of manganese is oxi- 
dized. 


the slag 


How the High Temperature is Obtained. 


In order to attain this advantageous high temperature 
during the decarbonizing period a number of methods are 
at hand. Care should be taken that the heat of the pig 
iron as it comes from the mixer or the cupola is as high 
as possible and that the converter itself be hot. This is 
particularly desirable in those plants where scrap and 
skulls are charged into the converter with the pig iron. 
But in such cases, too, a minimum of cooling additions 
will be made at the outstart, because every cooling during 
the decarbonizing is unfavorable. 

Conditions are different, however, during the dephos- 
phorizing period, in the so-called “ afterblow.” Unlike 
carbon, phosphorus possesses the property that its affinity 
for oxygen grows more slowly as the temperature rises 
than does that of iron and of manganese. The result is 
that phosphorus burns more slowly the higher is the tem- 
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perature of the metal bath; and the less phosphorus is 
oxidized the more iron is burnt, unless the latter is pro- 
tected against oxidation by a high percentage of manga- 
nese. Therefore, while it is desirable to have as high a 
temperature during the first period, it is advantageous to 
keep it low during the afterblow, in order to promote the 
oxidation of phosphorus and limit the burning of iron. 

It is obvious that this cannot be done by starting with 
a charge cooled at the outstart with an excess of scrap 
and of lime, because decarbonizing would proceed too 
slowly. Then a larger proportion of manganese would be 
consumed, and the result would be that toward the end 
of the process there would not be enough manganese to 
protect the iron and the waste would run up. 


The Colder Blow During Dephosphuorizing. 


In order to attain the desired colder blow during the 
dephosphorizing period a number of steel works use addi- 
tions of lime or of scrap, or of both, which they charge 
into the coverter at the beginning of the afterblow. Cool- 
ing by means of additions of lime is not advantageous, for 
these reasons: Aside from the increased cost of larger 
lime additions, the fact nust be considered that the lime 
is a poor couductor of heat, for which reason the cooling 
of the bath aimed at by it does not otcur quickly enough, 
unless complete action is awaited by stopping the blow 
fora while. By the addition of lime the highly calcareous 
slag has its melting point raised, it becomes less fluid and 
the absorption of phosphoric acid is delayed. A _ thick 
slag, too, entangles larger quantities of iron and thus 
contributes to increased losses. Nor is the method of 
cooling by additions of scrap worthy of commendation, 
quite apart from the high cost. In consequence of the 
low specific heat of iron energetic cooling calls for a con- 
siderable quantity of and it takes considerable 
time before it is melted. During this time the bath is 
filled with half melted pieces of iron, which thicken the 
bath and increase the resistance against the blast. 

Flohr’s method skillfully avoids the disadvantageous 
cooling with lime or with scrap. It consists of charging 
toward the end of the decarbonizing period, or somewhat 
later, a mixture of substances containing ferrous oxide. 
like hammer and roll scale, and of slaked lime, preferably 
made up into briquettes. A rapid and intense action upon 
the bath is apparent, and after the briquettes have been 
added it needs only a relatively short blow to finish the 
heat. Dr. Goerens goes into some very interesting heat 
caleulations to explain this cooling action. 

The briquettes consist of a mixture of roll scale and 
slaked lime. Sometimes the addition of a certain 
centage of manganese ore may be advantageous. since it 
increases the fluidity of the slag and helps the dephos- 
phorization. The roll scale is screened in order to get 
rid of the larger particles of iron, and is then ground to- 
gether in a Chili mill with burnt lime. The lime slakes 
through the presence of water in the roll scale and the 
mixture heats up. Then the adequate amount of slaked 
lime added. A sample of the mixed material after 
three days showed 1.06 per cent. of iron shot, 31.40 per 
cent of iron oxide, 44.70 per cent. of ferrous oxide, 9.89 
per cent. of lime, 4.16 per cent. of water and 0.68 per cent. 
of carbonic acid. Of this material briquettes are made. 

The briquettes are best added when the condition of 
the flame shows a hot heat and when the cinder is liquid 
enough to allow the briquettes to pass through it. In 
order to effect the additions the blow is either stopped 
and the briquettes are charged by hand or the additions 
may be made during the heat. The quantity depends 
upon circumstances. At times the blow is unexpectedly 
hot, which leads to higher cost, throagh increased waste 
and larger consumption of lime, and to leaner basic slag. 
In order to avoid too high a cost of pig iron many basic 
Bessemer plants must blow a pig iron carrying 0.5 to 1 
per cent. of silicon and upward. It is evident that such 
a silicon contents must be unfavorable, must lead to high 
consumption of lime and low phosphoric contents of the 
slag. The blow is exceptionally hot, so that the cooling 
effects of roll scale briquettes is particularly advantageous. 


scrap, 


per- 
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When Working on Cupola Metal. 


In the case of a steel plant working on cupola metal 
the conditions are generally more favorable, because the 
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silicon in the pig is somewhat lowered during the remelt- 
ing in the cupola. In this case two advantages may be 
expected when the scale briquettes are added during the 
dephosphorizing period. In consequence of the low sili- 
con the rise in temperature of the bath at the beginning 
of the process is very small. The affinity of carbon for 
oxygen is weakened. During this period combustion will 
extend more to the manganese, so that the manganese 
contents are small at the beginning of the afterblow. 
Many steel works seek to avoid the drawbacks of a long 
decarbonizing period by adding considerable quantities of 
scrap during the melting in the cupola, in order to crowd 
down the carbon contents. This method is economically 
unsound, because there are added to the scrap certain 
quantities of carbon which must be oxidized later in the 
converter. The quantity of coke required in remelting, 
too, is large. In view of the high cost of scrap and the 
advantages of utilizing it in the open hearth furnace this 
method should not be commended. During the afterblow 
there is burnt, besides the phosphorus, a quantity of iron, 
which increases as the manganese is lowered. <A further 
consequence of low manganese is that the blown metal 
may ¢arry in solution more oxygen, which calls for in- 
creased additions of ferromanganese for its elimination. 

The Flohr process leads to the combustion of a certain 
percentage of the phosphorus without the development of 
heat. By thus keeping the temperature down the affinity 
of the balance ef the phosphorus for oxygen is increased, 
and, besides, the finely divided lime in the briquettes aids 
dephosphorization. During the final blow less iron is oxi- 
dized and the blown metal is lower in oxygen, and there- 
fore needs less ferromanganese for deoxidation. 

Dr. Goerens summarizes the advantages as follows: 

1. The waste is considerably reduced. 

2. The consumption of lime is lessened and the ¢a- 
pacity of the slag for absorbing phosphoric acid by dis- 
solved ferrous oxide is increased. 

3. The contents of phosphoric acid of the slag is in- 
creased in proportion to the lessened waste and the les- 
sened contents of lime. 

4. The losses by blowing out metal mechanically are 
lessened in proportion to the shortened blow. 

5. The afterblow is shortened and the productive ca- 
pacity is correspondingly increased. 

6. The consumption of steam is lowered in proportion 
to the shortened heat. 

7. In consequence of the shortening of the heat and of 
the lower temperature in the coverter the bottom and the 
lining are saved, and they will stand a larger number of 
heats. 

—— 


The Lake Superior Mining Institute. 





The thirteenth annual meeting of the Lake Superior 
Mining Institute, which was appointed for 1907 and 
postponed, will be held on the Mesaba and Vermillion 
Ranges of Minnesota, beginning Wednesday, June 24, 
and continuing to Saturday, June 27. Local committees 
are preparing the programme and an interesting trip 
is promised. The last meeting on these ra@mges was in 
August, 1902. Many changes have taken place in the 
interval. A number of papers will be presented and 
the paper of Dr. B. W. Jones on “ Mine Sanitation,” read 
at the Houghton meeting in 1906, will probably be fur- 
ther discussed. The secretary, A. J. Yungbluth, Ishpem- 
ing, Mich., announces that the following papers have al- 
ready been prepared for the meeting: 

“Sampling of Iron Ores,”’ by Prof. L. 8S. 
Mich. 

‘* Biographical Sketches,” by J. H. Hearding, Eveleth, Minn. 

“The Standard Boiler House of the Oliver Iron Mining Com- 
pany,” by A. M. Gow, Duluth, Minn. 
“Automatic Throttle Closing Device for 
* by Spencer S. Rumsey, Duluth, Minn. 
The sampling of ore at mines and at upper and lower 
lake docks have been receiving much attention from 
Lake Superior iron mining companies, and will be dis- 
cussed with interest at the coming meeting. Thomas 
F. Cole, Duluth, Minn., president of the Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Company, is president of the institute. 

Our Duluth correspondent states that the opening ses- 
sion will be held at that city June 24, and the institute 
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will meet the next morning at Ely, Vermillion range, fol- 
lowed by an inspection of the Pioneer, Sibley and Savoy 
mines. The Vermillion will be left that noon and the 
first Mesaba point will be Biwabik, the mine of that name 
being looked over during the afternoon. The same after- 
noon the party will reach Virginia, and the first regular 
evening session will be held there that night. The fol- 
lowing morning mines near by and at Eveleth will be 
passed through cursorily, and a second evening session 
will be held at Hibbing. The following day will be passed 
around Hibbing. It has not yet been decided if a visit 
will be made to Coleraine. The idea of the management 
is that Coleraine is not far enough along yet to show 
What it will be, and that a trip there would necessarily 
require so much explanation, or so much to be taken on 
faith and with the prophetic eye, so to speak, that it 
would not be advisable. The 27th will be spent at Duluth. 
and that evening the session will close. The probabilities 
are favorable for a very large attendance. 
cosas iasaisitgy 


Bessemer Steel and Puddled 
Britain in 1907. 


Iron in Great 


The British Iron Trade Association has collected sta- 
tistics showing that the production of Bessemer steel in- 
gots in the United Kingdom in 1807 was 1,859,259 gross 
tons, against 1,807,33S tons in 1806, 1,974,210 tons in 
1905 and 1,781,533 tons in 1904. The output of 1907 thus 
showed a decline of 48,079 tons from that of the previous 
year and 114,951 tons from that of 1905. The figures do 
not include the production of a number of small 
verters used in Sheffield, which is considered to be not 
over 30,000 tons. The district of West Cumberland and 
Lancashire leads in Bessemer steel production with a 
total of tons in 1807. South Wales is 
with 407,737 tons. Sheffield and Leeds together produced 
331,697 tons, the Cleveland District 377,809 tons, and 
Staffordshire and other territory 214,354 tons. The pro- 
duction of acid and basic Bessemer steel in recent years 
was as follows in gross tons: 


con- 


527,662 second 


Acid. Basic. Total. 
ll ea ak a aa 1,280,315 578.944 1,859,259 
Rais 6 ice sk awe eee 1,307,149 600,189 1,907,338 
Rs a od aase ew watawee 1,396,233 577,977 1,974,210 
IN alla as 'c ada kana ork a ew a 1,129,224 652,309 1,781,533 


The production of Bessemer steel rails in Great Brit- 
ain in 1907 was 832,576 tons, as compared with 854,740 
tons in 1906, a decline of 22,164 tons. The production of 
Bessemer bars was 821,138 tons; of blooms and billets, 
245,644 tons; of general merchant steel, 72,728 tons. The 
total of finished and semifinished Bessemer steel products 
is put at 1,556,548 tons, this including rails and small 
quantities of channels, squares, rounds, tees, &¢., not 
separated by the manufacturers. It is stated that the 
392,711 tons difference between the above total and the 
output of Bessemer ingots in 1907 is accounted for by 
crops and other mill loss and by the unascertained out- 
put of fishplates, castings, plates, sheets and other prod- 
ucts of relatively small tonnage. The total number of 
Bessemer converters in operation in 1907 averaged slight- 
ly under 56, and the average of inactive converters was 
11. Of 18 different Bessemer works active in 1807, but 
one produced over 200,000 tons, while five produced be- 
tween 100,000 and 200,000 tons. 

The Output of Puddled Iron, 

The British Iron Trade Association has also compiled 
statistics of the production of puddled iron in the United 
Kingdom in 1907, showing a total of 975,083 tons of 
puddled bars, or 35,2638 tons less than in 1906, though an 
increase of 36,525 tons over 1905. The number of pud- 
dling furnaces in operation in 1907 was 1202, as against 
1246 in 1906 and 1261 in 1905. The principal products in 
the finished iron industry in Great Britain are bar iron, 
which is approximately 45 per cent. of the whole; sheets 
and plates, which are 12 per cent.; strips and hoops, 
which are 12 per cent., and rounds and squares, which 
are about 8 per cent. of the total. The production of 
finished iron and steel by so-called finished iron works 
amounted to 1,162,058 tons in 1907. It is stated that the 
increase over the production of puddled iron is due to the 
working up at iron rolling mills of considerable quan- 
tities of blooms and billets. 
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The Iron Age Directory. 


There is now being mailed to every subscriber a 
copy of the twelfth annual edition of THE Iron AGE 
Directory, which is a classified index of all the goods 
manufactured by regular advertisers in The Iron Age. 
Bound in red, and of convenient size for desk use, it is 
a volume of nearly 350 pages, and is unique in that it is 
far more searching in its classification than is usual in 
works of this character. We know that many readers 
of The Iron Age use it constantly in seeking for the names 
of makers of that very large variety of articles pro- 
duced by hardware, iron and machinery manufacturers. 
We feel convinced that one or two tests of its merits will 
commend it to others. 
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British and American Steel Production. 


The publication of the statistics of open hearth and 
Bessemer steel production in Great Britain in 1907 makes 
possible a comparison, both as to tonnage and processes, 
with the figures for the United States. In the following 
table the record for the past four years for ingots and 
eastings is given in gross tons: 

-——TUnhited States. ——__ ——Great Britain.—, 


Open . Open 
Bessemer. hearth. Bessemer. hearth. 
Sis dn sae edbeet 11,667,549 11,549,088 1,859,259 4,663,489 
PP phn shenekee 12,275,830 10,980,413 1,907,338 4,554,936 
See Pischeheshctae 10,941,375 8,971,376 1,974,210 3,838,072 
Bet sedan ske 7,859,140 5,908,166 1,781,533 3,245,346 


It will be noticed that the fluctuations in British 
steel production are very moderate in contrast with what 
occurs in this country in a three-year interval. Another 
difference is that while Great Britain produces nearly 
half as much basic Bessemer as acid Bessemer steel (578,- 
944 tons and 1,280,315 tons, respectively, last year), there 
is no basic Bessemer steel produced in the United States. 
A third important difference is that in the United States 
the open hearth steel production is very largely basic, 
while in Great Britain the preponderance is with acid 
steel. For 1907 the figures were as follows: 


Acid Basic 
open hearth. open hearth. 


Gross tons. Gross tons. 
Tn acre sdss 6s ssaweeve ne 1,269,773 10,279,315 
OT Eee 1,278,709 


It thus appears that the acid open hearth steel pro- 
duction in the United States last year was almost the 
same as the basic open hearth steel production in Great 
Britain, while the basic open hearth steel output in this 
country was three times that of acid open hearth steel 
in the United Kingdom. The proportion of basic open 
hearth steel has been growing in Great Britain, however. 
In 1901 the total was but 351,177 tons; last year it was 
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more than three and a half times that amount. In 1903 
the ratio between acid and basic steel in Great Britain 
was 5 to 1; last year it was less than 3 to 1. The figures 
show plainly the increasing use of British phosphoric ores 
and the effort to avoid increasing dependence upon for- 
eign low phosphorus ores. 

——_23--@___—__ 


The Development of Woodworking Machinery. 


The woodworking departments of some important 
shops and factories have not been given the same careful 
attention and study in the effort to secure highly devel- 
oped and economical production as have those depart- 
ments which are devoted to the manufacture of metal 
parts. In a great many industrial establishments the 
machining of wood is a more or less important factor in 
manufacturing. The machine shop, of course, has its pat- 
tern room. In general, manufacturing wood may enter 
into the product itself, or be turned into boxes and cases 
for goods. Equipment for doing the work is worthy of 
detailed consideration, that no unnecessary expense may 
be entailed. Where wood is a chief factor in a product, 
the manufacturer gives to this class of machinery the 
same degree of attention that the machine shop manager 
devotes to his metal working tools. But in works where 
the wood room is by comparison a minor department, 
there is a sharp contrast between its machinery, often 
bearing the imprint of age and a corresponding degree of 
efficiency and economy, and the essentially modern equip- 
nent of the machine shop. 

Woodworking machinery has made conspicuous strides 
in recent years. The advance has not been so great as 
with machine tools, for the reason largely that the in- 
fluence of the high speed steels has not been nearly so 
marked. Yet this factor has entered into the evolution 
of woodworking tools, and is believed to be destined to 
become a much more important one as time goes on. It 
has been demonstrated that such steel has an important 
place in the working of wood, largely because it can be 
given a finer edge than the carbon steels, and at the same 
time maintains its edge much longer. The engineers who 
have worked out this adaptation of the metal are confi- 
dent that their theories have been justified by results; 
that the rate of feed may be increased and that a slower 
speed of the head is practicable. The cutters are not 
costly, because they are simply pieces cut from bar stock 
and may be sharpened by grinding in the head. More- 
over, experience has shown that because of the keener 
edge a better finish is obtained than with the older type 
of knives—a result the reverse of that secured with the 
same steels in metal working, where they are useful for 
rapid reduction only. One machinery builder has fea- 
tured the cutters in heavy matching machines, and makes 
the statement that the records of production exceed those 
of the carbon steels and that the knives endure at least 
three times as jong. In circular saws the steel has been 
used with excellent results, the body of the saw forming 
a tool holder for specially designed teeth. 

Apart from the influence of the high speed steels, 
woodworking machinery has been developed in general 
design in the natural evolution resulting from study by 
specialized designers. Advantage has been taken of me- 


_chanical improvements and new materials adaptable to 


machinery generally. Features of greater strength or 
power, or of refinement of design have been introduced. 
Altogether, woodworking machinery has gone ahead with 
most satisfactory progress, and is worthy the attention of 
manufacturers who have use for this class of equipment. 
Especially is it commended to those who have paid little 
attention to their woodworking department, putting forth 












scarcely any effort to maintain it on the level of efficiency 
found in other branches of their works. 


—o+e—___ 


Case Hardening by Gas. 


The same causes under the same conditions produce 
the same effects, although seemingly contradicted some- 
times in iron and steel working. With every endeavor 
made to reproduce the conditions precisely the results are 
frequently not those expected. Sooner or later, however, in- 
vestigation reveals that some factor has been overlooked. 
Some years ago a certain firm had difficulty in its case- 
hardening. It seemed to have repeated the cause, but 
could not repeat the effect. At least the difficulty was 
found to be grease in the clay used for sealing, which 
got into it from the machine manipulating it. So many 
factors enter into the processes through which iron and 
steel are put, that there is often no certainty that the con- 
ditions are really repeated. Whenever a process is intro- 
duced which eliminates uncontrollable factors or places 
them within control, a definite advance has been made. 

This seems to be true of the new process for case- 
hardening by gas described elsewhere in this issue. In 
the old process there are many factors difficult to con- 
trol connected with variations in the chemical constitu- 
tion of the packing and the manner of surrounding the 
work with it. At one stroke these factors are eliminated ; 
there is no packing to be handled or mishandled. The 
carbon supply is uniform because it comes from a gas, 
the pressure of which is everywhere the same, and the 
circulation constant. Since in addition the temperature 
may be ascertained and controlled throughout the retort, 
it would appear that scientific case-hardening is nearly 
achieved. 

The carbonizing gas is now admitted to the work 
under some pressure, and the article hints at possibilities 
by case hardening under high pressures. This is a dan- 
gerous but fruitful field of research. If mild steel at 1500 
degrees F. absorbs carbon from a carbonaceous atmos- 
phere under ordinary pressure, deeper and more rapid 
carbonization may be expected with increased pressure; 
deep carbonization hitherto has been difficult to secure, 
and the old process was very slow. The new process is 
already faster, but conducted under pressure may. ac- 
complish in minutes what now takes hours. 

Still more attractive is the suggested possibility of 
manufacturing high carbon steels from milder forms. 
The new process is so accurately controlled that it would 
seem to afford an ideal means of regulating the carbon 
supply, both as to amount and purity. Certain forms, 
as sheets and bars, may perhaps be converted into steel 
in their final form. While absolute homogeneity may 
prove impossible by this means, still by proper working 
a commercial product may be obtained, especially in the 
finer grades. Here also carbonization under high pres- 
sures may develop importance. 

Definite knowledge as to costs is not at hand. Likely 
they have not yet been minimized, but if the new proc- 
ess becomes as economical as it appears effective, great 
changes can be looked for in the manufacture of ma- 
chines and steel articles generally. Take steel machine 
shafts alone. Rigidity is one of the main essentials, and 
a case hardened mild steel shaft, even though the skin 
be very thin, is considerably stiffened. By increasing the 
penetration the necessary rigidity should be secured with 
a much reduced diameter. Both a smaller shaft and a 
harder surface reduce friction, consequently, smaller, 
lighter and more efficient machines may be expected. A 
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hardened surface being less subject to wear, case hard- e 


ening contacting parts here and there will prolong the 
life of a machine. With the additional possible applica- 
tions to nails, heads of screws, &c., the new process evi- 
dently has a very promising future. 


—__—_+e—___—_ 


Labor Bureaus and Workmen’s Records. 


The labor bureaus maintained by the various branches 
of the National Metal Trades Association are taking ad- 
vantage of the industrial situation by perfecting and ex- 
tending their records of workmen. There is, unhappily, 
little to do as yet in placing men in employment, because 
the demand for additional labor is comparatively insig- 
nificant. But the opportunity for compiling facts that 
go to show the value of a man to an employer is an un- 
usually fruitful one, and the records will be of much 
value when the works of members of the association 
shall begin to fill up again. Records of workmen have 
always constituted an essential feature of the work of 
most of the labor bureaus. Trustworthy information re- 
garding applicants for positions is of vital importance to 
manufacturers in hiring help. In times of full employ- 
ment, a manufacturer is often misled by the man who 
falsely states his experience and skill, and works some 
time until his true status is discovered, an experience 
which proves quite expensive. The more complete the 
record of the Labor Bureau, the greater the protection 
of its members from this type of imposition. At the same 
time the worthy workman is established at his true value. 
Whenever possible the wages paid by former employers 
are included on the card of each man, together with his 
personal characteristics as to constancy of labor, sobriety, 
contentment, absence of undesirable affiliations, and the 
like. A man having a good record will be eagerly sought ; 
even in dull times he may be hopeful of receiving continu- 
ous work. The knowledge of his qualifications is of 
value, both to employers and to himself. 

During a period of great industrial activity it is diffi- 
cult to compile a comprehensive list of workmen. Of 
course, no labor bureau record will ever be complete, be- 
cause new men will constantly enter the field, either be- 
cause they are beginning their careers or because they 
come from other communities. ‘The bureaus will eventu- 
ally exchange their lists, which will add to the efficiency 
of each office, and at the present time there is active co- 
operation between them in exchanging information re- 
garding applications for employment. With large num- 
bers of men seeking work, many individual records are 
obtained from them and afterward verified, which can be 
done in a large percentage of cases. The manufacturers 
are actively assisting in the work, giving all possible in- 
formation concerning men who have been on their pay- 
rolls. The result should prove one of the benefits which 
must always commingle with the losses of an inactive 


market. 
a 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Prosperity Preaching and Prosperity Practice, 


To the Editor: Over in St. Louis they have organized 
a National Prosperity League, and a branch has been 
formed in another large city in the Middle West. This 
is the way the president of the branch talked for pub- 
lication : 

“Of course there is nothing wrong with this country. 
We have all the money we ever had and all the natural 
resources we ever had. We have all the equipment for 
prosperity except confidence. The only thing needed now 
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the same old 
Let the people go out and 
buy and let them go out and sell; let them resume busi- 
ness the way they were doing 12 months ago. The way 
to resume business is to resume. Start everything off 
with a hurrah, and we will forget everything about the 
panic in a day or two. We must let bygones be bygones. 
We must run our factories full and we must go out and 
face the world with a spirit of optimism which is bound 
to overcome all obstacles.” 


stand is to restore confidence. 


With a newspaper clipping in his pocket containing 
this speech one of our representatives the next day called 
on the head of the Prosperity League branch to sell him 
some pig iron, and then the 
way: 


gentleman talked in this 

“Why, you must be crazy to ask me to buy any pig 
iron at such prices. Pig iron is going to go to pieces ; 
the market is rotten. I think that Southern pig iron will 
zo to $10, and then some. 
S6 to make it. 


It does not cost you more than 
If you have got anything attractive along 
about $9.50, perhaps I would consider it, but I would not 
promise to buy even at that price. What! $15.50 at 
the furnace for Northern iron? off. I bought 
Northern iron once for $12. It will go there again. You 
cznnot hold prices up, you have got to come down. No, I 
would not give you an order at $12, but I con- 
sider it. 


Come 


would 


“ Now, young man, all you pig iron men are robbers. 
You have been having your own way long. The 
buyer is going to have his way now. You go away and 
come back in about a month, and when you are ready to 
chop off $3 or $4 per ton you will be talking sense. I 
have wasted enough time fooling with you on any such 
ridiculous basis as the prices you are asking.” 


too 


All of which goes to show that between preaching and 
practice there is a wide difference. 
Pig IRoN SELLER. 
CINCINNATI, May 20, 1908. 





Steel Prices to Be Maintained. 


Much 


more interest than usual has attached to the 
meeting of steel manufacturers which occurred in this 
city last Thursday. The impression had been gaining 


ground that a disposition to reduce prices had been in- 
creasing in the ranks of the manufacturers. In 
quarters this belief became so pronounced that predictions 
were being quite freely made that a general reduction 
would be agreed upon. 


some 


It is probable that the cultiva- 
tion of this expectation of a‘ lower level of prices pre- 
vented the placing of a considerable amount of business 
in the past week or two. It appears, however, that the 
reports of disagreement among the manufacturers were 
not well founded,. After the meeting, the following an- 
Louncement was issued by Judge E. H. Gary, chairman 
of the United States Steel Corporation: 

“ At the meeting to-day of representative of the prin- 
cipal manufacturers of steel in this countty, the opinion 
was expressed by each one present that the prices of steel 
are reasonable and should not be reduced; that reduced 
prices would not increase purchases; and that most of 
their customers do not expect or desire any changes. The 
opinion was unanimous that the meetings should be dis- 
continued for the summer months unless the chairman 
should deem it advisable to meet at any time for reasons 
which do not now appear.” 

On the evening of the same day the representatives 
of the various steel companies, together with men of 
prominence in allied lines of business from all parts of 
the country, participated in a banquet at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. On this occasion Judge Gary presided, opening 
the postprandial exercises with an address in which he 
spoke with great satisfaction of the harmony existing 


among the various interests represented. He gave con- 
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siderable attention to the recently organized American 
Iron and Steel Institute, stating that the list of members 
was large and steadily increasing and that he had no 
doubt that substantial benefit would be derived from the 
development of the plans upon which it had been estab- 
lished. Addresses were made by quite a number of oth- 
ers present, nearly all of whom had something of encour- 
agement to say with regard to the future. The general 
that trade had 
seen its worst, and that while improvement might be 


feeling shown indicated the conviction 
slow, any change in conditions would be in the direction 
of better business. 

Noteworthy features of this of®asion were the strong 
expressions of esteem and even affection for Judge Gary. 
Every allusion of this kind was received with great ap- 
plause. Some of the speakers gave definite instances of the 
consideration shown to the general interests of the trade by 
the United States Steel Corporation under his guidance. 
It was plainly apparent that the selection of this gentle- 
man as chairman of the General Committee of the iron 
and steel trades was not simply because of the domina- 
While his 


selection may have been made at the beginning because 


tion of the United States Steel Corporation. 


of the vast interests controlled by his corporation, it is 
now evident that his personality as a man of broad views, 
generous impulses and conciliatory disposition has so 
impressed itself upon the members of the trade that his 
fitness for the position is universally recognized. 


The Iron and Steel Manufacturers’ Dinner, 
May 21. 


Following is a list of those present at the dinner of 
iron and steel manufacturers, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, May 21: 

Morris BACHMAN, president Sharon Steel Hoop Company, Pitts- 
burgh 


Epwatp BAILry, president Central Iron & Steel Company, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 
GEORGE Barron. general manager Otis Steel Company, Cleve- 


land, Ohio 

FRANK J. Biriines of Tod, Stambaugh & Co., Cleveland. 

Cc. W. Bray, president American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
Pittsburgh. 

W. L. Baown, chairman American Shipbuilding Company, Chi- 
cago. 

E. J. Burrineron, president Illinois Steel Company, Chicago. 

Joun A. BurpDEN, president Burden Steel & Iron Company, Troy, 
BN. E. 

J. G. BUTLER, JR., 
town, Chio. 

J. A. CAMPBELL, president Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

H. S. CHAMBERLIN, president Roane Iron Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn 

E. A. S. 
York. 

D. M. CiemMson, president Carnegie Natural Gas Company, Pitts- 
burgh. 

THos. F. Coir, president Oliver Iron Mining Company, Duluth, 
Minn. 

E. S. Cook, president Warwick Iron & Steel Company, Potts- 
town, Pa. 

DANIEL COOLIDGE, president Lorain Steel Company, Philadelphia. 

Gro. W. Copr, The Jron Age, New York. 

H. Coisy, president Pittsburgh Steamship Company, Cleveland. 

GEORGE G. CRAWFORD, president Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company, Birmingham, Ala. 

T. I. Crane, of Pilling & Crane, Philadelphia. 

H. G. Dacron of Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland. 

CHARLES DEERING, chairman International Harvester Company, 
Chicago. 

W. B. Dickson, second vice-president United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, New York. 

A. C. DINKEY, president Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh. 

THoMAS A. Epison, Orange, N. J. 

R. H. EpMonps, Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore, Md. 

B. F. FACKENTHAL, JR., president Thomas Iron Company, Easton, 
Pa. 

J. A. FARRELL, president U. 8S. 
New York. 

E. C. Fe.ron, president Pennsylvania Steel Company, Philadel- 


president Bessemer Ore Association, Youngs- 


CLARKE, president Lackawanna Steel Company, New 


Steel Products Export Company, 


phia. 
W. J. FILBERT, comptroller United States Steel Corporation, New 
York. 


E. H. Gary, chairman United States Steel Corporation, New York. 
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JAMES GAYLEY, first vice-president United States steel Corpora- 
tion, New York. . 

T. W. GUTHRIE, president Republic Iron & Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh. 

E. M. HaGar, president Universal Portland Cement 
Chicago. 

J. A. HATFIELD, president American Bridge Company of New 
York, New York. 

AUSTIN HECKSCHER, presideat R. Heckscher & Sons Company, 
Philade!phia. 

Jos. H. Hoapiey, president Alabama Consolidaied Coal & Iron 
Company, New York. 

JAMES H. Hoyt, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Company, 


Cc. R. HUBBARD, president Wheeling Iron & Steel Company, Wheel- 


ing, W. Va. 

A, F. Huston, president Lukens Iron & Steel Company, Coates- 
ville, Fa. 

O. W. HutcHInson, president Grand Crossing 
Grand Crossing, Ill. 

ARCHIBALD JOHNSTON, president 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 

J. R. JONES, secretary Alan Wood Iron & Steel Company, Phila 
delphia. 

W. V. KeLuiey, president American Steel Foundries, Chicago. 

I. A. KELLEY, president Ashland Steel Company, Ashland, Ky. 

}). G. KERR, president Pennsylvania & Lake Erie Dock Company, 
Pittsburgh. 

WILiis L. KING, vice president Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, 
littsburch. 

O. P. LevcHwortnH, Buffalo, N. Y. 

JAMES LorRD, president American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, 
Lebanon, Pa. 

C. H. McCuLLovuca, vice-president Lackawanna Steel Company, 
Buffalo. 

GrorceE G. McMurtry, chairman American Sheet & Tin 
Company, New York. 

CHARLES MAcVEAGH, general solicitor United States Steel Cor- 
poration, New York. 

BENJAMIN NICOLL, Wharton Steel Company, New York. 

EDWIN N. Ot, president United Iron & Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

W. P. PALMER, president American Steel & Wire Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

LEONARD PECKITT, president Empire Iron & Steel Company, Ca- 
tasauqua, Pa. 

JOHN A. PEN?TON, Iron Trade Review, Cleveland. 

GRORGE W. PERKINS of J. P. Morgan & Co., New York. 

H. F. Perkins of International Harvester Company, Chicago. 

VERYL PRESTON, president Eastern Steel Company, New York. 

J. H. Reep, president Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Company, 
Pittsburgh. 

DAVID REEVES, president Phenix Iron Company, Philadelphia. 
Joun REIS, assistant to president United States Steel Corpora 
tion, New York. 

I’. B. Rrcwarps of M. A. 
Ferp. W. RoOEBLING of John 


Tack Company, 


Bethlehem Steel Company, 


Plate 


Hanna & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Tren- 


ton, N. J. 
WALLACE H. Rowe, president Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh. 
Z. G. SIMMONS, JR., Simmons Mfg. Company, Kenosha, Wis. 
I. M. Scort, president La Belle Tron Works, Steubenville, Ohio. 
C. M. ScHwas, chairman Bethlehem Steel Company, New York. 
F. C. SMINK, chairman Reading Iron Company, Reading, Pa. 


F. B. SmitruH, president Crucible Steel Company, Pittsburgh. 

H. S. Snyper, vice-president Bethlehem Steel Company, South 
sethlehem, Pa. 

W. P. SNYDER, president Shenango Furnace Company, Pittsburgh. 

POWELL STACKHOUSE, president Cambria Steel Company, Phila- 
delphia. . 

MOSES TAYLOR, Vice-president Lackawanna Steel Company, New 

York. 

ALEX. THOMPSON, president Inland Steel Company, Chicago. 

JOHN A. ToprinG, chairman Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
New York. 

W. R. WALKER, assistant to president United States Steel Cor- 
poration, New York. 

F, 8S. WITHERBER, Witherbee, Sherman & Co., Port Henry, N. Y. 

F. W. Woop, president Maryland Steel Company, Sparrows Point, 
Md. 

EDWARD WorcesteR, vice-president National 
Pittsburgh. 

W. P. Wortn, Werth Bros. Company, Coatesville, Pa. 

CHARLES H. ZEHNDER, New York. 

\ucusr ZIESING, president American Bridge Company, Chicago. 

a oe 


Tube Company, 


The American Railway Association’s statistics show 
that on May 138 there were 404,534 idle freight cars on the 
country’s railroads, or 9071 less than the high-point fig- 
ures reported at the close of April. The Eastern, North- 
western and Canadian groups of railroads show the 
largest percentage of improvement. 


Attention is called in a recent circular of C. W. 
Leavitt & Co., 220 Broadway, New York, to the results 
secured from aluminum-magnesium alloy castings, con- 
taining 8 to 10 per cent. pure magnesium. Comparisons 
are made, as to lightness, strength and ease of machining, 
with castings made from aluminum and copper. 
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Van Leer Wills has been appointed general manager 
of the blast furnaces of the Northwestern Iron Company, 
Mayville, Wis. 

A. H. Breese, for a number of years in charge of the 
heating and plumbing departments of the Chicago House 
Wrecking Company, is now engaged with the Central 
Machinery & Supply Company, 547-559 State 
Chicago, of which company he is a member. 

L. V. Calhoun, 980 First National Bank Building, 
Chicago, has succeeded William B. Walter & Co., forme ‘ly 
in the Marquette Building, as district agent for the 
Detroit Steel Casting Company, Detroit, Mich.; American 
Casting Company, Birmingham, Ala.; St. Louis Malleable 
Casting Company, St. Louis, Mo.: Love Bros., Ine., 
Aurora, Il. 


street, 


The Link-Belt Company recently made several changes 
in its official staff. James M. Dodge is now chairman, 
S. Howard Smith treasurer, and C, A. Fry vice-president, 
all at Nicetown, Philadelphia; Charles Piez president and 
S. B. Peck vice-president and secretary, Chicago, and 
Glenn G. Howe vice-president, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Professor Herman Schneider, dean of the Department 
of Engineering, University of Cincinnati, who has recently 
returned from visits to various large manufacturing 
centres in the New England States, where he explained 
the Cincinnati plan of co-operative education in the shops 
and the University, has instituted a system of 
spondence with educational] factors and public-spirited 
citizens in the large manufacturing cities in southern and 
central Ohio. It is intended to interest the machinery 
manufacturers of these cities in the plan and secure tbeir 
co-operation with those of Cincinnati, where the plan is 


corre- 


most successful. 


Labor Notes. 


The Review of the National Founders’ Association 
says that several stove foundries at Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Albany, N. Y., and Quincy, IIL, are studying how to in- 
crease the number of molding machines they are now 
using. It adds that “the theory that stove plate cannot 
be made on the molding machine has been exploded.” 
In some of the union stove foundries where the operators 
of molding machines have as apprentices 
the manufacturers now contend that the practice is un- 
fair, since the number of new journeymen is so limited 
as not to take care of the increasing demands of the 
business. 


been classed 


After a ten months’ struggle to enforce their demands 
for a nine-hour day and increase of a cent an hour in 
wages, members of the Machinists’ Union, at Fitchburg, 
Mass., on May 24, voted to declare the strike off. 

Thirty-five thousand coal miners of Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas, members of the United Mine 
Workers of America, who have been on strike since 
March 1 last, have returned to work, an agreement be- 
tween miners and operators having been signed. Prices 
and conditions are to remain the same as they were last 
year. 

———— 


A Contract for Lackawanna Sheet Piling.—The 
Lackawanna Steel Company, Buffalo, has received an 
order from the McArthur Bros. Company, contractor, for 
7000 tons of sheet steel piling to be used in the construc- 
tion of the cofferdam for the 800 ft. lock the contracting 
company is to build for the Government at the Black 
Rock harbor end of the United States ship canal at Buf- 
falo. The sheet piling will be made under patents con- 
trolled by the Lackawanna Company. Some weeks ago 
preliminary orders for 100 tons each of several types of 
sheet piling were placed by McArthur Bros. Company and 
tests of these have been in progress recently. The con- 
tract with the Government for the cofferdam and lock 
amounts to $825,000. 
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The National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association. 


Proceedings of the Closing Session of the 
Spring Convention Held at Atlantic City, 
May 19 and 20. 


The semiannual convention of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association, the opening proceedings of 
which were reported in The Iron Age of May 21, came 
to a close on the following afternoon after one of the 
most successfui sessions ever held by the organization. 
The proceedings of the second day of the convention, 
which were in part outlined in our telegraphic report, 
were of particular interest, and many problems which 
come before machine too] manufacturers came up for dis- 
cussion. 

One of the developments of the session was that it was 
found necessary to increase the special committees, and 
preliminary steps were taken by the appointment of a 
committee to revise Article 3, section 1, of the constitu- 
tion referring to the eligibility of members. The chair- 
man of the various committees now in existence were 
asked to prepare lists of all members of machine tools 
along their particular lines. This action will probably 
result at the next convention of the naming of a Com- 
mittee on Grinders and perhaps a number of other groups 
of machine too] manufacture. 


Committee Reports, 


A report made by Israel H. Johnson, Jr., Philadelphia, 
as chairman of the committee “to meet the National 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association Committee 
when necessary,” was of particular interest. Mr. John- 
son stated that certain members of the association were 
not entirely satisfied with the draft of a uniform selling 
agreement with agents as drawn up by the committee. 
It has been pointed out, he said, that the members had 
not been satisfied with the stipulation as regards the 
course to be followed in reference to prices on stocks 
ordered or in dealers’ hands after the manufacturer an- 
nounces a change in prices. The committee was not unan- 
imous in its recommendation, and accordingly the entire 
matter was referred to the Executive Committee, and 
copies of the plans proposed are to be mailed to the mem- 
bers for definite action at the New York meeting. The 
Committee on Foundry Matters, through C. H. Norton, 
Worcester, Mass., as chairman, presented a minority re- 
port, as was mentioned last week, and a majority report 
bearing the signature of P. E. Montanus, Springfield, 
Ohio, and P. G. March, Cincinnati, was submitted to the 
convention. These reports, giving opposing views on the 
question of the responsibility of the foundryman for 
unsatisfactory work, were of much interest. Mr. Norton 
said, in part: 

The Minority Report. 


After due consideration a list of questions was sent to 
our members, intended to bring out the facts in regard to 
our experience with foundries, to determine, if possible, 
whether we had cause for complaint. Replies were received 
from 60 members. Eleven of these members report having 
their own foundry, and these also report that they have ex- 
perienced none of the troubles indicated by the list of ques- 
tions sent out. It is very gratifying to know that people 
owning their own foundry are free from trouble. 

From the questions and answers it would seem evident 
that the machine too] builder buying castings is handicapped 
by the necessity of carrying on his shoulders a part of the 
business of the foundries; that the business methods of the 
foundries warrant an official protest from us as an organiza- 
tion, and that we, as an organization, take some steps to 
break up the traditional methods of doing business with 
foundries, and insist that the iron foundries, like all others 
with whom we do business, shall take their legal and just 
burden upon themselves and transact their business with us 
precisely as we have to do with our customers; that they 
be responsible for their product, and that they know before 
their product leaves their works, the same as we have to 
know before our product leaves our works, whether it is 
suitable for the use of their customers or not. 


A directly opposite view was taken by the majority of 
the committee, which in its report stated that Mr. Nor- 
ton’s recommendation as a committee report was “ con- 
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siderably ‘ jug-handled’ in character,” and was “ alto- 
gether from the standpoint of the buyer of castings.” 
Continuing the report stated: 

The Defense of the Foundryman.,. 

It goes without saying that any one who has had any busi- 
ness at all with the foundries, or has been connected with 
them directly, knows that many elements, many conditions, 
many complications arise in daily practice that are difficult 
to analyze and subject to results over which the foundryman 
has no immediate control. It is a well-known business fact 
that the average foundry has not been the financial success 
that perhaps other businesses are. Largely owing to the 
fact of the low prices prevailing, the usual buyer of cast- 
ings seeks absolutely the lowest market, and then expects 
the best results and the best goods. Such is not the case 
where fair prices are given for the goods, and when fair 
prices are given the buyer usually can demand the high ex- 
cellence that our worthy chairman expects. 

We really also believe that the answers to the questions 
did not show careful attention on the part of the replies, in 
so far as that on question 3 some of the answers gave a 
variation of weights in castings as high as 10 to 15 per cent., 
and one even giving 30 per cent. variation in weight of a 
large casting. As to questions 4 and 5, we think it no more 
than fair and proper that the buyer should visit the foundry, 
furnish blue prints for castings, and even follow them up 
day by day in case there should be the slightest possibility 
of a doubt on the part of the foundryman to understand 
them. 

Do not forget that you should not expect the foundryman 
to know all the details at sight of the castings that you may 
want, and on which you have yourselves given many hours 
of thought, beginning from the designing down to the fin- 
ished pattern. 

AS TO INSPECTING CASTINGS. 


We are firm in the belief that the average foundryman 
inspects all the castings before delivering if they show evi- 
dence of being imperfect, but it is no more than fair and 
natural to suppose that in case of a doubtful casting the 
buyer should be requested to use it if possible, and when it 
cannot be used at all, no foundryman should object to taking 
it back, without prejudice. 

As to question 10, regarding uniform quality of iron, 
trade conditions and the source of supplies make it almost 
impossible for the foundryman to guarantee or even expect 
uniform quality. Questions 12, 13 and 14 apply largely to 
the mechanical end of the foundry, and when glaring inac- 
curacies take place, like misplaced cores, name plates upside 
down or entirely omitted, the foundryman needs no defense 
and should not expect it. 

We believe that no foundryman can afford to pay for 
labor on castings that at first examination appear good but 
on machining develop defects, unless the initial contract 
price is sufficient to prohibit the foundryman to object to al- 
low such charges to be entered against him. 

How many buyers of castings in our association do not 
send formal orders with their patterns? How many pat- 
terns are frequently sent without numbering, and is it not 
possible that there is a lax system in vogue; in the ordering 
of castings, that makes it a burdensome problem for the 
foundryman to keep track of said patterns? Is it not pos- 
sible, also, that the designer and maker of patterns fre- 
quently place a dowel pin (metal or otherwise) in such a 
place that it is absolutely nonmechanical from the foundry- 
man’s point of view? 

Questions 27, 28 and 29 are simply ones of detail in 
foundry practice, and would require considerable space to 
properly analyze and explain. 

REGARDING PROMPT PAYMENT. 


The foundryman pays spot cash for his material and 
labor. Do we always pay our foundry bills promptly, abso- 
lutely according to contract? 

This report is merely to draw your attention to the 
golden rule of “ give and take”; believing that the average 
foundryman is ready at all times not to quibble and quarrel 
with his customers, but to do the fair thing. Have we not 
all found him accommodating many times? Have we not 
frequently sent patterns late in the afternoon with the re- 
quest to have them put in immediately for to-morrow’s use? 
Have we not canceled orders for many of the pieces, after 
they were made? Have we not asked for castings which, on 
examination and research, we found had never been formally 
ordered? Have we not been requested many times to alter 
patterns that would facilitate better results or quicker oper- 
ations and not granted them? In other words, and finally, 
are there not two sides to the question? 

We do not wish to drive the job foundry out of business, 
but if all the conditions as indicated by the 33 questions 
were fully complied with, from the buyers’ standpoint, we 
honestly believe the foundryman would have to go out of 
business or raise his prices. 

Hoping that this frank and free statement will be of 
help to all concerned, we submit it. 

(Signed) P. E. MONTANUS, 
P. G. MARCH. 
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Collecting Cests of Investigatinzg Unfair Claims. 

Murray Shipley, Cincinnati, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on claims of buyers against manufacturers, rec- 
ommended that the association adopt as its rule the 
recommendation of the committee to give prompt atten- 
tion to any claims made by the buyer and if necessary 
send a representative to investigate the claims with the 
understanding that if substantiated the manufacturer 
would bear the expense involved, and if not the buyer 
should recompense the manufacturer for his expendi- 
tures. 

At this juncture it was asked how the manufacturer 
was going to persuade his buyer that his claim was 
without foundation, and even in that event how the 
committee expected to collect, and William Lodge, Cincin- 
nati, in reply, advised that a definite understanding as to 
the cost of investigation be made before the manufacturer 
enters into any expense. This recommendation, with the 
committee’s report, was adopted. 


Cancellations of Orders, 


The question of indiscriminate cancellation of orders, 
which has been experienced by many machine tool build- 
ers of late, came before the convention, and it was de- 
clared that there was a necessity for arranging a remedy 
for the method of selling machine tools on credit. Buy- 
ers, it was stated, frequently acquired title to machines 
before paying for them in full, and it was recommended 
that the manufacturer make it a rule to reserve title 
until fully recompensed for his machine. In this connec- 
tion C. A. Johnson, as chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed at the previous meeting of the association to 
devise a uniform contract with the consumer, submitted 
a report, in which he stated that his committee had 
corresponded with all of the members of the organiza- 
tion and with other manufacturers to obtain their views 
on the question. The report submitted was in part as 
follows: 

MR. JOHNSON’S REPORT. 


At the last fall meeting of the association, J. B. Doan, 
George W. Fifield and the speaker were appointed a commit- 
tee to inquire into the advisability of the members of this 
association adopting a uniform sales contract form. It was 
believed by some of the members that an agreement among 
the manufacturers who deal directly and the machinery 
dealers, to use a specific sales contract form, would better 
protect both the manufacturer and the dealer from losses, 
which, through various causes, are periodically sustained in 
machinery transactions with the consumers. Practically all 
the members of the association responded, and, almost with- 
out exception, their expressions were favorable to the adop- 
tion, if possible, of some uniform contract form. There 
were some who misunderstood the intent of the letter, in 
that they considered it as relating to contracts between manu- 
facturers and dealers. Such is not the case. The commit- 
tee had simply to investigate the question of a sales contract 
form to be used by the manufacturers who sell directly and 
machinery dealers in their transactions with the consumer. 

Doubtless no one present will question the desirability 
of so drafting our sales contract forms that we will be pro- 
tected against losses of accounts and will also be protected 
from promiscuous cancellations of orders. This granted, it 
is just a question as to whether or not contracts embodying 
such provisions as above outlined can be generally used. 


RESULTS OF THE CORRESPONDENCE, 


In our correspondence several points have been raised in 
connection with the above mentioned provisions, and we 
will first discuss the question of retention of title in the 
seller until the goods are paid for. The writer firmly be- 
lieves that this would cause practically no trouble; certainly 
it would cause no trouble if all sales contracts for ma- 
chinery were made embodying such a provision. In many 
lines of business it is practically impossible to make pur- 
chases without signing contracts in which title is reserved 
to the seller. It has been the experience of the company 
with which the writer is connected that only in one case out 
of many hundred has the question been raised, and then 
only by a company whose credit was questionable. 

Practically all those who purchase machinery do so ex- 
pecting to make full payment for it, and it would seem that 
a purchaser would be subjected to no considerable hardship 
if, through any cause, he failed to make payment the ma- 
chinery in question was taken possession of by the party 
from whom it was purchased. He would have had the use 
of the machine, and even though a large part of the account 
had been paid the seller would only be entitled to compensa- 
tion for the use of the machine and the depreciation thereon. 

The whole matter really resolves itself into this propo- 
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sition: Are machinery manufacturers and dealers more 
anxious concerning the interests of purchasers than they are 
for their own interests? No concern could afford to be un- 
reasonable as regards its action in case of sales made on the 
terms proposed, on account of injury to its reputation. As 
before stated, those concerns which expect to settle their 
accounts in full will not object to the above provision, and 
certainly the manufacturer and the dealer should be pro- 
tected against those whose financial standing is uncertain. 

It appears that the advisability of embodying the pro- 
visions could not be questioned provided it can be introduced 
without too much trouble, and this is a question that will re- 
quire both time and some expense to investigate. The laws 
of the different States vary considerably as regards condi- 
tional sales. In some States the embodiment of such a 
clause as above outlined in a contract signed by the pur- 
chaser is all that is necessary to keep the title in the seller 
until the machine is paid for; in other States it is necessary 
to have witnesses; in others the contracts must be recorded, 
and so on. Therefore, it may be necessary to use different 
forms for different States, but if all manufacturers and 
dealers agree to use specific forms, prospective buyers will 
have to conform to the requirements or else remain without 
the desired machinery. 


NOT A RADICAL STEP. 


It should be said here that this is not a radical step as 
regards business generally, because, as before stated, in many 
lines of business this provision is being used generally. If 
it were found to be impossible to make a form of contract 
satisfactory for all States, it could be made for those States 
where such provisions would be legal—ceratinly half a loaf 
is better than none. But it appears that a way has been 
discovered whereby those selling machines embodying pat- 
ented features can, if necessary, regain possession of them 
by taking proceedings in the United States Court even 
though the party to whom the goods were originally sold had 
in turn sold them to another party. A statement to this ef- 
fect appeared recently in one of the trade journals, although 
the report may not be authentic. 

Concerning a provision against cancellations, this also 
has been questioned for various reasons. In the past it has 
been the almost universal custom for the purchaser to cancel 
orders at will, and the manufacturers or dealers have ac 
cepted cancellations as gracefully as possible. It would cer- 
tainly appear that the manufacturer should have something 
to say as regards the cancellation of an order when he may 
have expended up to the time of receiving the cancellation 
from 5 to 10 per cent. or possibly more of the purchase price. 

The purchaser is subjected to no expense in most cases, 
until he receives the machinery at his plant. On the con- 
trary, the seller is at some expense before he receives the 
order, and the expense continues until he makes delivery of 
the machine. No one can question the right of the purchaser 
to cancel an order if delivery is not made at the promised 
time, but cancellations on account of temporary business de- 
pressions are quite different. Unless profits of machinery 
manufscturers are greater than generally believed the burden 
imposed by the necessity of carrying one or more machines 
would not be much heavier on the purchaser than on the 
manufacturer, and if the manufacturer is willing to take 
chances of getting payment he should have something to say 
as to whether or not shipment should be made. Especially 
should manufacturers be protected against cancellations from 
those who take such steps in the belief that they ought to be 
able to get reduced prices by the time the goods are actually 
wanted. 

ABOUT SPECULATIVE ORDERS. 


It is safe to say that there are very few manufacturers 
of machine tools who would to-day have so large an invest- 
ment in stock machines had it not been for the fact that 
many orders were placed by consumers on a_ speculative 
basis, knowing that cancellations could be made if desired. 
The manufacturer, however, considered it necessary for him 
to make preparations to furnish machines as specified, with 
the result, as above stated, that many have more stock ma- 
chines than they would like to carry. 

It is not the opinion of the members of the committee 
that cancellations can be absolutely prevented, but united 
action on the part of the manufacturers and dealers will un- 
doubtedly improve existing conditions. Neither the manu- 
facturer nor the dealer could afford to be unreasonable, but 
it certainly seems that the man who has his money invested 
should at least be consulted. 

Not only do we believe that the general use of a sales 
contract form, embodying the above provisions and other 
usual and reasonable requirements, would benefit machinery 
manufacturers and dealers, but it would also have a bene- 
ficial effect on business generally. 


The Custom in the Automobile Trade. 

E. P. Bullard, Bridgeport, Conn., called the attention 
of the association to the practice of many automobile man- 
ufacturers who require a 20 per cent. discount with orders 
in order to avoid the possibility of cancellations. No 
definite action was taken on that recommendation, and 
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the report of the committee was accepted and the com- 
mittee was directed to act jointly with a committee from 
the Dealers’ Association to devise and, if possible, adopt 
a uniform contract with the consumer containing a non- 
cancellation clause and stipulating that the manufacturer 
retain title until fully paid for his product. The com- 
mittee was ziven power to obtain legal advice on the mat- 
ter. One member recommended that a campaign of edu- 
cation be begun, and the manufacturers print a noncan- 
¢cellation clause on their stationery. 
About Freight Charges. 

The Committee on Freight Charges, which had been 
appointed at a previous meeting of the association, re- 
ported through R. K. Le Blond, Cincinnati, as chairman, 
that it had been unable to accomplish any definite re- 
sults in securing a remedy for excess carload shipment 
charges exacted by the railroads. Efforts had been made, 
he stated, with various railroad associations, with official 
classification committees and with the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, with a view to securing some conces- 
sions from the railroad companies on this point. 

Secretary Montanus gave it as his opinion that it 
would be well for the organization to commence a general 
agitation in the matter, and the committee was instructed 
to continue its work. 

,Industrial Education. 

An interesting address was made by J. H. Cone, as- 
sistant secretary of the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, who was in charge of the educational work of that 
organization, outlining the co-operative training course as 
practiced at the University of Cincinnati and in the shops 
of that city. The question of educating apprentices took 
up a great deal of time at the last convention of the Na- 
tional Trades Association held in New York and reported 
in the issues of The Iron Age of March 26 and April 2. 

Mr. Cone stated there was an imperative need of de- 
veloping public sentiment toward a logical solution of the 
labor problem, and he spoke of the experience of asso- 
ciations and the cost of strikes to the industrial world. 
He reviewed the success of his association and similar 
organizations in preventing the passage of unfair legisla- 
tion and pleaded for co-operation in the line of educa- 
tional work. The speaker referred to the number of insti- 
tutes that were meeting with success in industrial educa- 
tional work by combining the school work with the prac- 
tical experience in the shop as originated by Prof. Her- 
man Schneider, Dean of the College of Engineering of the 
University of Cincinnati. 

To Arbitrate Disagreeme «ts. 

Previous to the conclusion of the business session the 
Committee on Resolutions offered suggestions for the 
arbitration of minor differences in the organization aris- 
ing from patent disputes and the like in the shape of a 
recommendation to the effect that such disputes be re- 
ferred to an arbitration committee composed of one mem- 
ber chosen by each of the interested parties, and the third 
selected by those already chosen. The recommendation 
was adopted. 

The members were particularly impressed with the 
manner in which President Fred L. Eberhardt conducted 
the meetings, the sessions being noticeable for the fact 
that a large amount of business was transacted in a short 
space of time, and as a result, just before the adjourn- 
ment, a rising vote of thankswas offered to the president. 

————— »~-e_____ 

While reference was made to Hey! & Patterson, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in connection with a portion of the equipment 
of the gas producer plant of the Ensley steel works of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railrozd Company, described 
in The Iron Age of May 21, 1908, the extent of this 
firm’s installation was not indicated’ in the way intended. 
Hey] & Patterson furnished the entire coal and ash hand- 
ling and storing apparatus and the coal distributing sys- 
tem serving the gas producers. 

For the second time within 24 hours, the House of 
Representatives, May 23, following a discussion of two 
hours, rejected the mail subsidy provision for ocean 
steamships. This disposes of the matter for the present 
sSesslon. 
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The Customs Administrative Act 
Amended. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26, 1908.—Congress the past 
week has amended the customs administrative act in 
certain important particulars by the enactment of a law 
which passed the two houses in diverse forms but was 
finally harmonized in Conference Committee. It pro- 
vides important changes in Sections 14 and 15 of the act 
which prescribe the method of procedure before the 
Board of General Appraisers and the courts upon appeals 
from rulings of the Board. 


Changes itn Section Fouriee, 


Section 14 of the administrative act as modified by the 
amendatory bill reads as follows, the words stricken out 
of the existing law being inclosed in brackets and the 
new matter printed in italics: 

Sec. 14. That the decision of the collector as to the rate 
and amount of duties chargeable upon imported merchandise, in- 
cluding all dutiable costs and charges, and as to all fees and ex- 
actions of whatever character (except duties on tonnage), shall 
be final and conclusive against all persons interested therein, 
unless the owner, importer, consignee or agent of such mer 
chandise, or the person paying such fees, charges and exactions 
other than duties shall, within [ten] fifteen days after, but not 
before such ascertainment and liquidation of duties, as well in 
cases of merchandise entered in bond as for consump.ion, or 
within [ten] fifteen days after the payment of such fees, charges 
and exactions, if dissatisfied with such decision, give notice in 
writing to the collector, setting forth therein distincily and spe- 
cifically, and in respect to each entry or payment, the reasons 
for his objections thereto, and if the merchandise is entered for 
consumption shall pay the full amount of the duties and charges 
ascertained to be due thereon. Upon such notice and payment 
the collector shall transmit the invoice and all the papers and 
exhibits connected therewith to the board of three general ap- 
praisers, which shall be on duty at the port of New York, or to 
a board of three genera! appraisers, who may be designated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury for such duty at that port or at 
any otber port. which board shall examine and decide the case 
thus submitted, and their decision, or that of a majority of 
them, shall be final and conclusive upon all persons interested 
therein, and the record shall be transmitted to the proper col- 
lecior or person acting as such, who shall liquidate the entry 
accordingly, except in cases where an application shall be filed 
in the Ci.euit court within the time and in the manner pro- 
vided for in Section 15 of this act: Provided, however, That 
the board of three general appraisers, or a majority of them, 
who decided the case may, upon motion of either party, within 
380 days nert after their decision, and not afterward, grant a 
rehearing of said case when, in their opinion, the ends of justice 
may require it. 

The general Roard of nine General Appraisers shall have 
power to establish from time to time such reasonable rules of 
practice, not inconsistent with the law, as may be deemed neces- 
sary, for the conduct of their proceedings and of the proceedings 
of the said board of three general appraisers, and to assign or 
reassign any case to any of such boards of three at any time 
before promulgation of decision, in order to secure uniformity 
of decision. 


Experience has demonstrated that the ten days’ pericd 
does not afford a sufficient time for importers to consult 
their attorneys and brokers in reference to pending issues 
and increases the number of frivolous protests. The 
proviso at the end of the section clothes the Board with 
power to grant a rehearing to correct such errors as the 
Board may have committed, without requiring the im- 
porters or the Government to go through the process of 
appealing to the courts. Under the present procedure it 
also sometimes happens that substantially identical issues 
are diversely decided by two sub-boards and as the gen- 
eral board cannot reassign such cases much confusion 
results. 

Section Fifteen Modified. 

The amendatory act changes the form of Section 15 
of the customs administrative law so comprehensively 
as to make a textual comparison difficult. The amended 
section follows the existing law as to the first paragraph 
and presents new matter thereafter. The amended text 
will read as follows: 

Sec. 15. That if the owner, importer, consignee or agent of 
any impor.ed merchandise, or the collector, or the Secretary of 
the Treasury, shall be dissatisfied with the decision of the board 
of general appraisers as provided for in Section 14 of this act, 
as to the construction of the law and the facts respecting the 
classification of such merchandise and the rate of du:y imposed 
thereon under such classification, they, or either of them, may, 
within 30 days next after such decision, if a rehearing has not 
been previously granted, or within 30 days next after the deci- 
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sion of the board of general appraisers after such rehearing, 
and not afterward, apply to the Circuit Court of the United 
States within the district in which the matter arises for a re- 
view of the questions of law and fact involved in such decision. 
Such applicaiion shall be made by filing in the office of the 
clerk of said Circuit Court a concise statement of the errors of 
law and fact complained of, and a copy of such statement shall 
be served on the collector, or on the importer, owner, consignee 
or agents, as the case may be. Thereupon the court shall order 
the board of general appraisers to return to said Circuit Court 
the record and the evidence taken by them, together with the 
certified statement of the facts involved in the case, and their 
decision thereon; and all competent evidence taken by and be- 
fore said board of general appraisers shall be evidence before 
said Cireuit Court. 

The parties litigant shall hereafter be required to introduce 
all of their evidence before the said board of general appraisers 
prior to its decision of the case. The return made by the board 
of general appraisers in pursuance of the order of the Circuit 
Court shail constitute the record upon which said Circuit Court 
shall give priority to and proceed to hear and determine the 
questions of law and fact involved in such decision respecting 
the classification of such merchandise and the rate of duty im- 
posed thereon under such classification: Provided, That the said 
Circuit Court is further vested with the power to remand any 
case pending before it on appeal from a decision of the board 
of general appraisers when. in its opinion, such proceeding is 
just and proper, but this shall not be ordered except upon mo- 
tion duly made and after notice to the opposite party. When 
such order is made the case shall then be remanded to the 
board of general appraisers whose decision has been appealed 
from, and the said board shall hear such further testimony as 
shall be iniroduced by either party, and shall return to the Cir- 
cuit Court the additional evidence so taken, together with a 
further certified statement of facts as supplemented or modified 
by such additicnal testimony, and their decisions upon the whole 
case as thus supplemented or modified, which said additional 
return shall be added to and become part of the record upon 
which the case shall be heard and determined by the Circuit 
Court. 

The decision of such Circuit Court shall be final, and the 
proper collector, or person acting as such, shall liquidate the 
entry accordingly, unless such court shall be of the opinion that 
the question involved is of such importance as to require a 
review of such decision by the Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
United States within the circuit in which the matter arises, in 
which case said circuit or the judge making the decision 
may, witbin 30 days thereafter, allow an appeal to said Circuit 
Court of Appeals; but an appeal shall be allowed on the part 
of the United States whenever the Attorney-General shall apply 
for it within 30 days after the rendition of such decision. On 
such original application and on any such appeal security for 
damages and costs shall be given as in the case of other appeals 
in cases in which the United States is a party. Said Circuit 
Court of Appeals shall have jurisdiction and power to review 
such decision, and shall give priority to such cases, and may 
atirm, modify or reverse such decision of such Circuit Court 
and remand the case with such orders as may seem to it proper 
in the premises, which shall be executed acordingly. 

The decision of such Circuit Court of Appeals may be re- 
viewed by the Supreme Court of the United States in any of the 
ways provided in cases arising under the revenue laws by the 
act approved March 3, 1891, entitled “ An act to establish cir- 
cuit courts of appeals, and to define and regulate in certain 
cases the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States, and for 
other purposes.”’ 

All final judgments, when in favor of the importer, shall be 
satisfied and paid by the Secretary of the Treasury from the per- 
manent indefinite appropriation provided for in Section 24 of 
this act. 

For the purposes of this section the circuit courts of the 
United States shall be deemed always open, and said circuit 
courts, respectively, may establish, and from time to time alter, 
rules and regulations not inconsistent herewith for the procedure 
in such cases as they shall deem proper. 

Where cases arise at ports within any jurisdiction having no 
Circuit Court, applications for review of the decisions of the 
board of general appraisers provided for in Section 15 of this 
act shall be filed with the clerks of the courts having cog- 
nizance of the same classes of cases as circuit courts, and such 
cases shall be heard and determined by such courts, with the 
same powers and in like manner as herein provided for the 
hearing and determination of such cases in circuit courts, and 
Such decisions shall be subject to review in the manner provided 
by law. 

Significance of Changes, 

The modifications embraced in the above section are 
of much importance. The first significant change requires 
litigants to introduce all of their evidence before the 
Board of General Appraisers prior to its decision of the 
case. Heretofore importers frequently presented only 
Sufficient evidence before the Board to develop the Govern- 
ment’s case and then proceeded to make an entirely new 
Showing before the circuit court. It is further provided 
that the circuit court may remand any case pending be- 
fore it on appeal from the decision of the Board of 
General Appraisers, whereupon the Board shall hear such 
further testimony as shall be introduced by either party 
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and subsequently return to the circuit court the additional 
evidence so taken together with a decision upon the whole 
case thus supplemented. This change, in connection with 
the power granted to the Board to give re-hearings, is 
counted upon to relieve the circuit court of much un- 
necessary labor and to expedite appeals as well as to re- 
duce the volume of protests. The final paragraph of 
Section 15 as modified by the amendatory act is intended 
to cover cases arising in Porto Rico or Hawaii where 
there are no United States circuit courts. 

The amendatory act also adds a new section to the 
customs administrative law as follows: 

Sec. 31. That all of the general appraisers of merchandise 
heretofore or hereafter appointed under the authority of said 
act shall hold their office during good behavior, but may, after 
due hearing, be removed by the President for the following 
causes, and no other: Neglect of duty, malfeasance in office, or 
inefficiency. 

That hereafter the salary of each of the general appraisers 
of merchandise shall be at the raie of $9000 per annum. 

That the said boards of general appraisers and the members 
thereof shall have and possess all the powers of a circuit court 
of the United States in preserving order, compeling the attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production of evidence, and in punish- 
ing for contempi. 

Other important changes had been greatly desired 
by the Treasury Department, the Department of State 
and by influential importing interests, but Congress de- 
cided not to consider them until the comprehensive re- 
vision of the Dingley tariff act now in prospect has been 
actually undertaken. : w. L. Cc. 
oe 


The Indiana Express Case. 


A decree has been entered in the Federal Court at 
Indianapolis, Ind., enjoining until final hearing of the 
“ase, or until further orders, the members of the Indiana 
Railroad Commission from attempting to enforce the re- 
duced rates provided in their finding against six express 
companies. The commission cut the rates 10 to 12 per 
cent., after an exhaustive investigation lasting several 
months, of the conditions existing in the State as to the 
business and rates of express companies. The testimony 
before the commission is contained in more than 1500 
typewritten pages, and the commission’s finding takes 
52 typewritten pages. Its inquiry and its decision have 
attracted attention in other States that have sent repre- 
sentatives to Indianapolis to get information concerning 
the express companies. 

The commission had-found that -express company 
profits are unduly large, that the companies have little 
or no tangible property, that profits properly chargeable 
as railroad earnings are diverted to express companies, 
that there is practically no competition except that of 
the Government, and that rates have been practically un- 
changed for years. To show how the express companies 
have been able to pay immense dividends and set aside 
unusually large surplus funds, the commission gives in- 
formation and reports that indicate that these companies 
are controlled by railroads and can monopolize the busi- 
ness on certain kinds of traffic not desired by the rail- 
roads and raise the prices to suit themselves; that the 
companies agree on rates and do not have the many great 
expenses borne by railroad companies. The inquir’” 
demonstrated that the profits of express business in In- 
diana are 16 to 75 per cent., the commission says. 

The six express companies—the Pacific, Wells-Fargo, 
Adams, American, National and United States—in seek- 
ing the injunction contend that the proposed reduction in 
rates, as set forth in the finding, would prove confiscatory 
and tend to take the property of the complainants with- 
out due process of law, in violation of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Sen Ginna 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has just completed and 
put in operation a new donble track low grade line from 
Pittsburgh to Trenton, N. J., and promises to extend it to 
the seashore soon. There is only a 24-mile climb up the 
west side of the Allegheny Mountains. On reaching 
Gallitzin at the crest the new line shoots off to Peters 
burg on the main line and parallels the latter to Harris- 
burg, Pa., running thence by a new and shorter route to 
Trenton. 
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the report of the committee was accepted and the com- 
mittee was directed to act jointly with a committee from 
the Dealers’ Association to devise and, if. possible, adopt 
a uniform contract with the consumer containing a non- 
cancellation clause and stipulating that the manufacturer 
retain title until fully paid for his product. The com- 
mittee was given power to obtain legal advice on the mat- 
ter. One member recommended that a campaign of edu- 
cation be begun, and the manufacturers print a noncan- 
cellation clause on their stationery. 
About Freight Charges. 

The Committee on Freight Charges, which had been 
appointed at a previous meeting of the association, re- 
ported through R. K. Le Blond, Cincinnati, as chairman, 
that it had been unable to accomplish any definite re- 
sults in securing a remedy for excess carload shipment 
charges exacted by the railroads. Efforts had been made, 
he stated, with various railroad associations, with official 
classification committees and with the Interstate 
merce Committee, with a view to securing some conces- 
sions from the railroad companies on this point. 

Secretary Montanus gave it as his opinion that it 
would be well for the organization to commence a general 
agitation in the matter, and the committee was instructed 
to continue its work. 

pIndustrial Education, 

An interesting address was made by J. H. Cone, as- 
sistant secretary of the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, who was in charge of the educational work of that 
organization, outlining the co-operative training course as 
practiced at the University of Cincinnati and in the shops 
of that city. The question of educating apprentices took 
up a great deal of time at the last convention of the Na- 
tional Trades Association held in New York and reported 
in the issues of The Iron Age of March 26 and April 2. 

Mr. Cone stated there was an imperative need of de- 
veloping public sentiment toward a logical solution of the 
labor problem, and he spoke of the experience of asso- 
ciations and the cost of strikes to the industrial world. 
He reviewed the success of his association and similar 
organizations in preventing the passage of unfair legisla- 
tion and pleaded for co-operation in the line of educa- 
tional work. The speaker referred to the number of insti- 
tutes that were meeting with success in industrial educa- 
tional work by combining the school work with the prac- 
tical experience in the shop as originated by Prof. Her- 
man Schneider, Dean of the College of Engineering of the 
University of Cincinnati. 


Conm- 


To Arbitrate Disagreeme «ts. 

Previous to the conclusion of the business session the 
Committee on Resolutions offered suggestions for the 
arbitration of minor differences in the organization aris- 
ing from patent disputes and the like in the shape of a 
recommendation to the effect that such disputes be re- 
ferred to an arbitration committee composed of one mem- 
ber chosen by each of the interested parties, and the third 
selected by those already chosen. The recommendation 
was adopted. 

The members were particularly impressed with the 
manner in which President Fred L. Eberhardt conducted 
the meetings, the sessions being noticeable for the fact 
that a large amount of business was transacted in a short 
space of time, and as a result, just before the adjourn- 
ment, a rising vote of thanks.was offered to the president. 

—_————-e——__—_ 

While reference was made to Heyl & Patterson, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in connection with a portion of the equipment 
of the gas producer plant of the Ensley steel works of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railrozd Company, described 
in The Iron Age of May 21, 1908, the extent of this 
firm’s installation was not indicated’in the way intended. 
Hey] & Patterson furnished the entire coal and ash hand- 
ling and storing apparatus and the coal distributing sys- 
tem serving the gas producers. 





For the second time within 24 hours, the House of 
Representatives, May 23, following a discussion of two 


hours, rejected the mail subsidy provision for ocean 
steamships. This disposes of the matter for the present 
session. 
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The Customs Administrative Act 
Amended. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26, 1908.—Congress the past 
week has amended the customs administrative act in 
certain important particulars by the enactment of a law 
which passed the two houses in diverse forms but was 
finally harmonized in Conference Committee. It pro- 
vides important changes in Sections 14 and 15 of the act 
which prescribe the method of procedure before the 
Board of General Appraisers and the courts upon appeals 
from rulings of the Board. 


Changes in Section Fourieew, 


Section 14 of the administrative act as modified by the 
amendatory bill reads as follows, the words stricken out 
of the existing law being inclosed in brackets and the 
new matter printed in italics: 

Sec. 14. That the decision of the collector as to the rate 
and amount of duties chargeable upon imported merchandise, in- 
cluding all dutiable costs and charges, and as to all fees and ex- 
actions of whatever character (except duties on tonnage), shall 
be final and conclusive against all persons inierested therein, 
unless the owner, importer, consignee or agent of such mer 
chandise, or the person paying such fees, charges and exactions 
other than duties shall, within [ten] fifteen days after, but not 
before such ascertainment and liquidation of duties, as well in 
cases of merchandise entered in bond as for consump.ion, or 
within [ten] fifteen days after the payment of such fees, charges 
and exactions, if dissatisfied with such decision, give notice in 
writing to the collector, setting forth therein distincily and spe- 
cifically, and in respect to each entry or payment, the reasons 
for his objections thereto, and if the merchandise is entered for 
consumption shall pay the full amount of the duties and charges 
ascertained to be due thereon. Upon such notice and payment 
the collector shall transmit the invoice and all the papers and 
exhibits connected therewith to the board of three general ap- 
praisers, which shall be on duty at the port of New York, or to 
a board of three genera! appraisers, who may be designated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury for such duty at that port or at 
any other port. which board shall examine and decide the case 
thus submitted, and their decision, or that of a majority of 
them, shall be final and conclusive upon all persons interested 
therein, and the record shall be transmitted to the proper col- 
lecior or person acting as such, who shall liquidate the entry 
accordingly, except in cases where an application shall be filed 
in the Circuit court within the time and in the manner pro- 
vided for in Section 15 of this act: Provided, however, That 
the board of three general appraisers, or a majority of them, 
who decided the case may, upon motion of either party, within 
380 days nert after their decision, and not afterward, grant a 
rehearing of said case when, in their opinion, the ends of justice 
may require it. 

The general Roard of nine General Appraisers shall have 
power to establish from time to time such reasonable rules of 
practice, not inconsistent with the law, as may be deemed neces- 
sary, for the conduct of their proceedings and of the proceedings 
of the said board of three general appraisers, and to assign or 
reassign any case to any of such boards of three at any time 
before promulgation of decision, in order to secure uniformity 
of decision. 


Experience has demonstrated that the ten days’ period 
does not afford a sufficient time for importers to consult 
their attorneys and brokers in reference to pending issues 
and increases the number of frivolous protests. The 
proviso at the end of the section clothes the Board with 
power to grant a rehearing to correct such errors as the 
Board may have committed, without requiring the im- 
porters or the Government to go through the process of 
appealing to the courts. Under the present procedure it 
also sometimes happens that substantially identical issues 
are diversely decided by two sub-boards and as the gen- 
eral board cannot reassign such much confusion 
results. 


cases 


Section Fifteen Modified. 

The amendatory act changes the form of Section 15 
of the customs administrative law so comprehensively 
as to make a textual comparison difficult. The amended 
section follows the existing law as to the first paragraph 
and presents new matter thereafter. The amended text 
will read as follows: 

Sec. 15. That if the owner, importer, consignee or agent of 
any impor.ed merchandise, or the collector, or the Secretary of 
the Treasury, shall be dissatisfied with the decision of the board 
of general appraisers as provided for in Section 14 of this act, 
as to the construction of the law and the facts respecting the 
classification of such merchandise and the rate of du:y imposed 
thereon under such classification, they, or either of them, may, 
within 30 days next after such decision, if a rehearing has not 
been previously granted, or within 30 days next after the deci- 
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sion of the board of general appraisers after such rehearing, 
and not afterward, apply to the Circuit Court of the United 
States within the district in which the matter arises for a re- 
view of the questions of law and fact involved in such decision. 
Such applicaiion shall be made by filing in the office of the 
clerk of said Circuit Court a concise statement of the errors of 
law and fact complained of, and a copy of such statement shall 
be served on the collector, or on the importer, owner, consignee 
or agents, as the case may be. ‘Thereupon the court shall order 
the board of general appraisers to return to said Circuit Court 
the record and the evidence taken by them, together with the 
certified statement of the facts involved in the case, and their 
decision thereon; and all competent evidence taken by and be- 
fore said board of general appraisers shall be evidence before 
said Cireuit Court. 

The parties litigant shall hereafter be required to introduce 
all of their evidence before the said board of general appraisers 
prior to its decision of the case. The return made by the board 
of general appraisers in pursuance of the order of the Circuit 
Court shail constitute the record upon which said Circuit Court 
shall give priority to and proceed to hear and determine the 
questions of law and fact involved in such decision respecting 
the classification of such merchandise and the rate of duty im- 
posed thereon under such classitication : Provided, That the said 
Circuit Court is further vested with the power to remand any 
case pending before it on appeal from a decision of the board 
of general appraisers when, in its opinion, such proceeding is 
just and proper, but this shall not be ordered except upon mo- 
tion duly made and after notice to the opposite party. When 
such order is made the case shall then be remanded to the 
board of general appraisers whose decision has been appealed 
from, and the said board shall hear such further testimony as 
shall be in:roduced by either party, and shall return to the Cir- 
cuit Court the additional evidence so taken, together with a 
further certificd statement of facts as supplemented or modified 
by such additional testimony, and their decisions upon the whole 
case as thus supplemented or modified, which said additional 
return shall be added to and become part of the record upon 
which the case shall be heard and determined by the Circuit 
Court. 

The decision of such Circuit Court shall be final, and the 
proper collector, or person acting as such, shall liquidate the 
entry accordingly, unless such court shall be of the opinion that 
the question involved is of such importance as to require a 
review of such decision by the Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
United States within the circuit in which the matter arises, in 
which case said circuit or the judge making the decision 
may, witbin 30 days thereafter, allow an appeal to said Circuit 
Court of Appeals; but an appeal shall be allowed on the part 
of the United States whenever the Attorney-General shall apply 
for it within 30 days after the rendition of such decision. On 
such original application and on any such appeal security for 
damages and costs shall be given as in the case of other appeals 
in cases in which the United States is a party. Said Circuit 
Court of Appeals shall have jurisdiction and power to review 
such decision, and shall give priority to such cases, and may 
affirm, modify or reverse such decision of such Circuit Court 
and remand the case with such orders as may seem to it proper 
in the premises, which shall be executed acordingly. 

The decision of such Circuit Court of Appeals may be re- 
viewed by the Supreme Court of the United States in any of the 
ways provided in cases arising under the revenue laws by the 
act approved March 3, 1891, entitled “‘ An act to establish cir- 
cuit courts of appeals, and to define and regulate in certain 
cases the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States, and for 
other purposes.” 

All final judgments, when in favor of the importer, shall be 
satisfied and paid by the Secretary of the Treasury from the per- 
manent indefinite appropriation provided for in Section 24 of 
this act. 

For the purposes of this section the circuit courts of the 
United States shall be deemed always open, and said circuit 
courts, respectively, may establish, and from time to time alter, 
rules and regulations not inconsistent herewith for the procedure 
in such cases as they shall deem proper. 

Where cases arise at ports within any jurisdiction having no 
Circuit Court, applications for review of the decisions of the 
board of general appraisers provided for in Section 15 of this 
act shall be filed with the clerks of the courts having cog- 
nizance of the same classes of cases as circuit courts, and such 
cases shall be heard and determined by such courts, with the 
same powers and in like manner as herein provided for the 
hearing and determination of such cases in circuit courts, and 
Such decisions shall be subject to review in the manner provided 
by law. 

Significance of Changes, 


The modifications embraced in the above section are 
of much importance. The first significant change requires 
litigants to introduce all of their evidence before the 
Board of General Appraisers prior to its decision of the 
case. Heretofore importers frequently presented only 
sufficient evidence before the Board to develop the Govern- 
ment’s case and then proceeded to make an entirely new 
showing before the circuit court. It is further provided 
that the circuit court may remand any case pending be- 
fore it on appeal from the decision of the Board of 
General Appraisers, whereupon the Board shall hear such 
further testimony as shall be introduced by either party 


and subsequently return to the circuit court the additional 
evidence so taken together with a decision upon the whole 
case thus supplemented. This change, in connection with 
the power granted to the Board to give re-hearings, is 
counted upon to relieve the circuit court of much un- 
necessary labor and to expedite appeals as well as to re- 
duce the volume of protests. The final paragraph of 
Section 15 as modified by the amendatory act is intended 
to cover cases arising in Porto Rico or Hawaii where 
there are no United States circuit courts. 

The amendatory act also adds a new section to the 
customs administrative law as follows: 

Sec. 31. That all of the general appraisers of merchandise 
heretofore or hereafter appointed under the authority of said 
act shall hold their office during good behavior, but may, after 
due hearing, be removed by the President for the following 
causes, and no other: Neglect of duty, malfeasance in office, or 
inefficiency. 

That hereafter the salary of each of the general appraisers 
of merchandise shall be at the raie of $9000 per annum. 

That the said boards of general appraisers and the members 
thereof shall have and possess all the powers of a circuit court 
of the United States in preserving order, compeling the attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production of evidence, and in punish- 
ing for contempi. 

Other important changes had been greatly desired 
by the Treasury Department, the Department of State 
and by influential importing interests, but Congress de- 
cided not to consider them until the comprehensive re- 
vision of the Dingley tariff act now in prospect has been 
actually undertaken. W. LL. C. 

——___---_ +e -- 


The Indiana Express Case. 


A decree has been entered in the Federal Court at 
Indianapolis, Ind., enjoining until final hearing of the 
ase, or until further orders, the members of the Indiana 
Railroad Commission from attempting to enforce the re- 
duced rates provided in their finding against six express 
companies. The commission cut the rates 10 to 12 per 
cent., after an exhaustive investigation lasting several 
months, of the conditions existing in the State as to the 
business and rates of express companies. The testimony 
before the commission is contained in more than 1500 
typewritten pages, and the commission’s finding takes 
52 typewritten pages. Its inquiry and its decision have 
attracted attention in other States that have sent repre- 
sentatives to Indianapolis to get information concerning 
the express companies. 

The commission had-found that -express company 
profits are unduly large, that the companies have little 
or no tangible property, that profits properly chargeable 
as railroad earnings are diverted to express companies, 
that there is practically no competition except that of 
the Government, and that rates have been practically un- 
changed for years. To show how the express companies 
have been able to pay immense dividends and set aside 
unusually large surplus funds, the commission gives in- 
formation and reports that indicate that these companies 
are controlled by railroads and can monopolize the busi- 
ness on certain kinds of traffic not desired by the rail- 
roads and raise the prices to suit themselves; that the 
companies agree on rates and do not have the many great 
expenses borne by railroad companies. The inquiry” 
demonstrated that the profits of express business in In- 
diana are 16 to 75 per cent., the commission says. 

The six express companies—the Pacific, Wells-Fargo, 
Adams, American, National and United States—in seek- 
ing the injunction contend that the proposed reduction in 
rates, as set forth in the finding, would prove confiscatory 
and tend to take the property of the complainants with- 
out due process of law, in violation of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

canna 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has just completed and 
put in operation a new donble track low grade line from 
Pittsburgh to Trenton, N. J., and promises to extend it to 
the seashore soon. There is only a 24-mile climb up the 
west side of the Allegheny Mountains. On reaching 
Gallitzin at the crest the new line shoots off to Peters- 
burg on the main line and parallels the latter to Harris- 
burg, Pa., running thence by a new and shorter route to 
Trenton. 
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OBITUARY. 


W. D. EWART. 

William Dana Ewart died at Rome, Italy, May 3, 
aged 56 years. His death will be noted with more than 
ordinary regret by those whom his genial disposition had 
made his friends, and by the many others to whom his 
most prominent invention has made his name familiar. 
He was born in Ohio, and at a comparatively early age 
gave evidence of an inventive mind and rare mechanical 
ability. 

Mr. Ewart was the inventor of the malleable iron de- 
tachable drive chain, first known under his name, and in 
later years as link-belt, which has formed an important 
part of agricultural and other duplicate machinery, and 
has, to possibly a greater extent than any other single 
invention, helped the wonderful progress in the develop- 
ment of elevating and conveying machinery during the 
past 30 years. This drive chain has been continuously 
manufactured by the Ewart Mfg. Company and exploited 
by the Link-Belt Machinery and Link-Belt Engineering 





W. D. EWART. 


companies till in 1906 all three companies were consoli- 
dated into the Link-Belt Company, a corporation in 
which he was largely interested and whose fortunes are 
still principally directed by his former associates. Mr. 
Ewart, whose abilities brought their proper reward, was 
not only an inventor but a man of executive capacity, 
possessing a rare gift for harmonizing differences and 
securing co-operation. His health becoming impaired, he 
retired in his early prime from the activities of business 
and sought renewal of physical strength under more 
favorable climatic conditions abroad. 





Henry Gay, Winsted, Conn., for many years actively 
interested in the industrial life of that town, died May 17, 
aged 74 years. He was a member of the banking firm 
of Holmes & Gay, a director of the William L. Gilbert 
Clock Company and Morgan Silver Plate Company, and 
was formerly president of the Winsted Edge Tool Works 
and a director of the T. C. Richards Hardware Company. 
He was a native of Salisbury, Conn. : 

WaLteR HATFIELD, vice-president and treasurer of 
Hughes & Patterson, Inc., owners of the long idle Phila- 
delphia Iron & Tin Plate Works, died suddenly at the 
Hotel Stenton, Philadelphia, May 18, aged about 50 years. 
He was unmarried. 

B. H. Tuwarte, a London, Eng., engineer, who had 
paid several visits to the United States, died in London 
recently, aged 53 years. He contributed the first article 
on the use of blast furnace gas in gas engines, and had 
devoted considerable attention to the continuous process 
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of open-hearth steel production, to blast furnace practice, 
especially pyrometry, and to the use of the electric cur- 
rent in melting steel. He contributed several papers to 
the proceedings of the Iron and Steel Institute, the last, 
which was presented at the Vienna meeting in 1907, deal- 
ing with the electric distribution of power from blast 
furnaces, 

Wa. H. Marsh, founder and president of the Standard 
Water Meter Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., died May 20, 
of hydrophobia, aged 58 years. He was born in Ontario, 
Canada, and had been a resident of this country 25 years. 
He leaves a widow, three sons and two daughters. His 
eldest son has succeeded him as president of the company. 

GEORGE GARRETT, a partner in the Waverley Iron & 
Steel Company, Coatbridge, Eng., died May 11, aged 62 
years. He was a brother of the late William Garrett,, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

——_———_+e—___—_ 


Lessons from a Fire in a Reinforced Concrete 
Factory Building. 


The fire at the Dayton Motor Car Company’s plant, 
Dayton, Ohio, some weeks ago, gave an opportunity to 
test the efficiency of reinforced concrete as a fireproof 
building material. The main portion of the factory con- 
sists of a mill-construction building of five stories and 
basement, adjoined by a reinforced concrete building, U- 
shaped in plan and six stories and basement in hight. 
The two buildings were practically made a continuous 
unit, as the walls of the brick building served as the 
boundary of the concrete building on the open side of 
the U, communication being afforded between the two 
buildings by doors on each floor. When the fire depart- 
ment arrived, the fire had extended over the entire fourth 
floor of the concrete building. The contents of this floor 
were destroyed, but the building escaped with slight dam- 
age. Through the absence of fire doors and the inability 
of the department to withstand the intense heat and 
smoke, the fire was communicated through an opening 
to the adjoining five-story brick building and was con- 
fined to the two upper floors. It was in this building 
that the greatest loss was sustained. 

The report of the chief of the Dayton Fire Depart- 
ment brings out some suggestions as to proper reinforced 
concrete construction, from which the following is taken: 

“The new building, being of concrete construction, 
aided us greatly in preventing the fire from wiping out 
the entire plant, as we were able to concentrate practical- 
ly our entire force on the old building, it requiring but 
a small force to subdue the fire in the concrete building. 
In my opinion, there are a few points that the results 
of this fire have proved, namely: 

“First: That the reinforcing steel should be covered 
with at least 2 in. of concrete, because the fire, having 
penetrated the lower inch of concrete, would have af- 
fected the strength of the structure had it not been for 
the rigidly attached diagonals. 

“Second: That the finished cement surface should be 
put on when the floor is being laid, thereby forming a 
solid mass; because the finished surface was destroyed 
wherever the heat was intense, the slab underneath being 
uninjured. 

“Third: We were hampered greatly in handling our 
ladders and several of our firemen had a very narrow 
escape from being injured or possibly killed by falling 
sashweights, and we were compelled to force into the 
building all window frames that had not already fallen 
before we could use our ladders to advantage. I would 
suggest that in the construction of a building an iron 
pipe be imbedded in the concrete for the weights to fall 
into, in case the window frames are destroyed by fire. 
If this plan were adopted in the construction of a build- 
ing it would enable the firemen to reach the fire without 
endangering their lives and would assist greatly in re- 
ducing the fire loss.” 

———>3-e______ 

The Pittsburgh shops of the McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Company, builder of steel bridges, buildings, 
&e., is running on single turn five days per week at 
present. 





NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Lorain Steel Company is completing the principal part 
f a new building at Johnstown, Pa., which will be devoted 
to the manufacture of T rail specialties, and expects to occupy 
it by June 1. The rest of the structure will require three or 
four months to complete. 


No. 2 City Furnace of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Com- 
pany, at Birmingham, Ala., has been put in blast. Lady Ensley 
Furnace of the same company, at Sheffield, Ala., has been blown 
sit for repairs. 


The John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J., has 
taken out a permit for the new buildings to replace those which 
were burned some time ago. 

The receivers of the New York State Steel Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., reopened the rolling mill May 25 and will turn out 300 
tons daily. The openhearth furnace has been in operation for 
about a month. An order of the court has been obtained for 
the payment of a dividend of 25 per cent. to the company’s 
creditors as soon as sufficient assets have been converted into 
cash for that purpose. 


The Ohio works of the Carnegie Steel Company at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, is on practically full this week. At the Union 
Works of the company in Youngstown, five mills at the upper 
and four mills at the lower plant are running. 


The Bessemer plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Company 
at Youngstown, Ohio, is in operation this week with fair specifi- 
cations ahead. The 10-in. continuous, 18-in. continuous, T-in. 
continuous, No. 3 bar mill, No. 4 puddle mill and spike factory 
are on at the Brown-Bonnell Works. At the Valley plant, all 
mills resumed Monday except the 18-in. 


Five of the six hot mills in the plant of the Youngstown 
Iron & Steel Roofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio, are in 
operation this week. 


General Machinery. 


The Angola Engine & Foundry Company, Angola, Ind., is 
contemplating the removal of its plant from that city to some 
point affording better shipping facilities. To this end the com- 
pany is now in correspondence with representatives of commer- 
cial bodies in different cities, but as yet no location has been 
selected. 

The American Concentrator Company, manufacturer of min- 
ing machinery, Joplin, Mo., intends to move its plant to Basic 
City, Va., where a location has been selected. The plant at 
Joplin, Mo., will be discontinued. 


The Chamberlain Machine Works, Waterloo, Iowa, which 
makes a line of cream separator accessories, is preparing to 
erect a new three story factory. 


~ The Union Pacific Railroad which began the erection of 
large shops at Omaha, Neb., nearly two years ago, and on which 
work was stopped the latter part of last year, has decided to 
proceed with the completion of the plant. 


W. S. Bruce & Co., Memphis, Tenn., will require some ma- 
chinery for the new garage they intend to erect, but have not 
yet decided just what machinery will be installed. 


The Canners Machinery Company has been incorporated at 
Buffalo, N. Y., with a capital of $75,000, to manufacture ma- 
chinery for canning factories. The company will not establish 
a factory of its own at present, having arranged with the 
Noye Mfg. Company, Buffalo, to manufacture for it under con- 
tract. Wm. B. Phinney will be president, and Roger C. Adams, 
secretary and treasurer. 


The Pittsburgh office of the Jeffreys Mfg. Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has closed a contract for four 6% ton electric gather- 
ing locomotives for the Ellsworth coal mines of the Lackawanna 
Steel Company, and another contract for an electric locomotive 


for the National Mining Company, an identified interest of 
the United States Steel Corporation. 


H. J. Koontz, Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., dealer in 
new and second hand machinery, has recently made sales as 
follows: One 30 kw. generator and engine, direct connected; 
me 12x 12 x 14 in. air compressor; one pressure tank; one 
6 x 4 x 6 in. pump; one 45 kw. Westinghouse generator, 125 
volts; one 10 kw. 250 volt generator; one 2 hp. Lundell 125 
volt motor; eleven 250 volt motors from 5 to 20 hp., direct 
urrent; five motors, alternating current, 2-phase, 60 cycle from 
5 to 50 hp.; one 20-ton York refrigerating machine; one 2% 
ton ice plant complete; one 36 in. throat Cleveland punch and 
shear ; three 6,000 gal. oil tanks; six 50 ft. span roof trusses; 
one 72 x 18 ft. riveted boiler; one 7x 5 x 7 in. pump for Phila- 
lelphia delivery; one 72 x 18 ft. boiler for Coalport, Pa. Mr. 
Koontz also reports having a number of inquiries for electrical 
machinery and machine tools. 


Foundries. 


The Nortmann & Duffke Company, Milwaukee, Wis., founder, 
has purchased property for an office building about 30 x 50 ft., 
to be erected adjoining its plant. 


The Southern Wisconsin Foundry Company has been incor- 
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porated at Madison, Wis., with a capital stock of $25,000, by 
Henry A Kanbe, Herman M. Vance and Samuel G. Scanlon. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The installation of a pumping plant will be included in 
an irrigation project about to be undertaken by the Bridge- 
port Land Company, Bridgeport, Wash., which has been incor- 
porated with e capital of $100,000. Water for irrigation will 
be taken from the Columbia River and will be distributed 
through a seven mile ditch. Work on ditches and canals will 
be begun in the fall. J. B. Valentine is president and general 
manager; C. M. Phoenix, vice-president; C. W. Ingham, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

The City of McKinney, Texas, will issue bonds in the sum 
of $26,000 for the extension of the water works, electric light 
system and purchase and improvement of a city park. Of this 
sum $16,000 will be devoted to the light and water system. 


Fred. M. Sadler, Ellsworth, Minn., has secured a franchise 
to construct and operate an electric light plant in that town. 

The Winchester Electric Company, Winchester, IIl., has been 
recently .organized to operate a light and power plant. The 
new company has a capital stock of $10,000 and has issued 
bonds for an additional $10,000, all of which, we are advised, 
has been taken and paid for. Among those interested in the 
new company are William Milhouse, C. H, Condit and S. 
Hainsfurther. 


The Hewes & Phillips Iron Works, Newark, N. J., has 
received an order from the Potomska Mills for a 21 and 44 x 
54 in. heavy duty tangye cross compound engine: Newark 
Evening News, two 16 x 30 in. engines of improved tangye 
type, equipped with the new Franklin valve gear, direct con- 
nected to Crocker-Wheeler generators. This is the fourth order 
received from the latter company. 

The Great Northern Railroad, St. Paul, Minn., recently 
placed contracts covering an Allis-Chalmers 22 and 44 x 42 in. 
heavy duty cross compound Reynolds-Corliss engine, driving a 
750 kw. Allis-Chalmers engine type alternator, as well as an 
exciter set and lighting transformers. The new equipment is 
intended for installation at Superior, Wis., where the power 
will be used for operating grain elevator machinery. 

The Titusville Iron Company, Titusville, Pa., has let con- 
tract for the erection of the new warehouse and power plant, 
180 ft. sq., in which will be installed modern equipment. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The Buckeye Steel Casting Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 
placed a contract with the Mount Vernon Bridge Company, 
Mount Vernon, for the erection of the producer gas building 
at its plant, and it will place a contract very soon for the 
erection of a pattern shop. 

Fires. 


The plant of the Sweet Steel Company, Williamsport, Pa., 
was damaged $20,000 by fire May 24. 


The pipe shop of the Dominion Iron & Steel Company at 
Sydney, N. S., was burned May 19, the loss being about $10,000. 


Hardware. 


The Rock Island Mfg. Company, Rock Island, Ill., is a new 
company recently formed for the manufacture of fireless cook- 
ing chests, cabinets, and other specialties. The company has 
commenced operations in a moderate way, and it is expected 
that the present firm, consisting of C. S. McDanial and Harry 
Wullenwaber, will be incorporated in the near future. 


The Hardware Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., iiicorporated 
with a capital of $5,000, has been organized to manufacture 
the Brown shade adjuster, an appliance recently invented. 
Other hardware specialties will later on be added to the line, 
which for the present, however, will be confined to the manu- 
facture of the new shade adjuster. The president and general 
manager of the company is Jas. R. Petley, who is also treasurer 
and purchasing agent of the National Brake & Electric Company. 

The Birmingham Sash Weight Company, Birmingham, Ala., 
which was recently incorporated, will establish a plant in East 
Birmingham tv manufacture cast iron sash weights. M. L. 
Falk is president of the company, and R. M. Long vice-president 
and superintendent. 

The Southern Skein & Foundry Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., recently began the operation of its plant with a good 
sized force. In addition to Skeins, the company is prepared 
to furnish the trade with Blacksmith’s tools, sad frons, anvils, 
jack screws, etc. 


The Crescent Forge & Shovel Company, Havana, IIl., has 
purchased the goodwill, patents, patterns, stock, material, etc., 
of the Weyburn Mfg. Company, Rockford, IIl., manufacturer 
of steel shapes. All are being moved to Havana, where addi- 
tions to the plant are being built to accommodate the growing 
business. The officers of the company are: President, O. B. 
Thorp; vice-president, W. J. Stowe; treasurer, C. P. King; 
secretary, J. W. Barnhisel. 


At a meeting of the stockholders and directors of the E. 
H. Bardes Range & Foundry Company, Cincinnati, recently 
incorporated for $60,000, with a paid up capital of $28,000, 
the following officers were elected: E. H. Bardes, president; 
Charles H. Resor, first vice-president; L. E. Denning, second 
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vice-president ; William Krummel, treasurer, and F. S. Krug, 
secretary. The new company has remodeled and refurnished 
the three story plant formerly occupied by the William Resor 
Company at 2619-2621 Colerain avenue, and will manufacture 
the best features of both the Resor and Bardes types of stoves. 
Forty-three molders are now employed, and the company is 
planning to enlarge and improve the plant, beginning with a 
new foundry if the necessary adjoining property can be ob- 
tained. E. H. Bardes, president, was 24 years with the Krucke- 
meyer Company, and Charles H. Resor, first vice-president, grew 
up in the old Rescr plant, putting 34 years of his time there. 

The Henkel Mfg. Company has completed and equipped a 
new factory at Canal Dover, Ohio. The building consists of 
3 stories and basement, 40 x 70 ft., and is well lighted through- 
out. 


The Theo 7. Ely Mfg. Company, Girard, Pa., manufacturer 
of hardware specialties, has been incorporated wi.h a capital 
of $75,000, fully paid in. The officers are: Theo. J. Ely, presi- 
dent; M. E. Etlis, treasurer, and Theo. B. Ely, vice-president 
and secretary. The company contemplates considerable addi 
tions to its factory and will also increase its line of haedware 
and woodenware specialties. 


The Swift-Waters Company, Berlin, Conn., has been incor- 
porated under Connecticut laws to manufaciure hardware. H. 
\. Twardoks is the president, A. F. Johnson treasurer and 
Charles Meng secretary. The capital stock is $25,000. The 
company will manufacture belt awls, ice picks, screwdrivers, 
wood chisels, tack fullers and auto repair kits. 


Miscellaneous. 


J. H. Wagenhorst & Co., Youngstown, Ohio, report that there 
has been no letup in their sales of automatic electric blue 
printing machines. Recent sales have been as follows: Haskell- 
jarker Car Company, Michigan City, Ind.; Pittsburgh Railways 
Company. Pittsburgh, Pa.:; Chicago Railway Equipment Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; City of Minneapolis, Minn.: H. G. Ferree, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Bailey & Fuller, Peoria, Ill.; Eller Mfg. Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio; United States Government, Washington, 
D. C.; Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich.; Gulf 
Pipe Line Company, Tulsa, Okla.; A. S. Gilman Printing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; Tuttle & Pike, Kansas City. Mo.; Alex- 
ander Blair, Macon, Ga.; Duluth Street Railway Company, 
Duluth, Minn.; American Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass. ; 
United States Arsenal, Watertown, Mass.; Armour & Co., Chie- 
ago, Ill., and Omaha Engineering & Blue Print Company, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Practically the entire plant of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company at Wilmerding, Pa., has shut down in all departments 
to remain idle until Monday, June 8. 


Charles P. Carrothers and John J. Heiser of Denver, Col., 
who are owners of a patented process for the manufacture of 
a composition roofing material, have been in negotiation with 
the Industrial Bureau of Cincinnati, Ohio, with the view of 
Jocating a plant for the manufacture of their goods. Cincin- 
nati is an advantageous point because of the close proximity 
of the southern cotton oil products which enter largely into 
the manufacture of the material. 

The Arthur Koppel Company, Pittsburgh, manufacturer of 
industrial and portable railways, is erecting an extension to 
its plant at Koppel, Pa., which will be devoted to the manu- 
facture of portable tracks of .special design. The addition is 
heing built with concrete base and corrugated siding over steel 
frame. ‘The rapid increase of the portable track trade of the 
company has made this addition to its plant necessary. 

The Ritchie Corrugated Culvert Company, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
maker of paient corrugated metal culverts, is preparing to 
move its plant to Ottumwa, Iowa, where it expects to be located 
about August 1. 

It has been decided by the Tri-City Railway & Light Com- 
pany, Moline, Ill., to overhaul and renovate the gas plant 
located at the foot of Fourth street in Moline with a view 
to increasing its efficiency. 

The National Cameraphone Company, 423 Water street, 
Bridgeport, Conn., is to move its factory to larger quarters 
at Eleventh avenue and Forty-third street, New York. New 
machinery has been purchased, and the work of manufac‘uring 
on a large scale will begin as soon as possible. The company 
manufactures a combination graphophone and moving picture 
machine. 

The receiver of the Neafie & Levy Shipbuilding Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been authorized by the court to sell the 
shipyard at either public or private sale after the property 
has been advertised five weeks. 

The Glacier Metal Company, Richmond, Va., which is erect- 
ing a new plant at Manchester, across the James River from 
Richmond, will install a number of melting furnaces and is 
in the market for furnaces for the manufacture of Babbitt 
metal, brass, ete. The company will also be pleased to receive 
data on reclaiming metals from drosses, extracting tin from 
cans, ete. Pots containing from about 1,000 to 2,000 Ibs. each 
will be installed. 

——- —~ + @-— - -— 

The blast furnace of the Perry Iron Company, Erie, 

Pa., will be blown in this week. 
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British Legislation on Working Hours. 


London Engineering says of some recent proposals of 
an increasingly socialistic character which the Labor 
movement in Great Britain is bringing forward: 

The mania for over-legislation is not confined to 
socialists; it even affects sober-minded members of the 
House of Commons. Sir Charles Dilke’s shop hours 
bill was read a second time on May 1, by a majority of 
145. Now this bill proposes to limit the working hours 
in any and every case to a maximum of sixty hours per 
week, not only for shop assistants, but for the owner of 
the shop. It is an interference with personal liberty to 
an extent not hitherto attempted in any legislative meas- 
ure. It does not allow for emergencies which are sure 
to arise in trade, especially in the case of shopkeepers. 
It is not at all likely that the bill will be further pro- 
ceeded with this session, especially as the Government 
has promised a measure on the subject next year. In 
reply to a Labor member, it was stated by a member 
of the Government that its bill would cover the main 
principles of the bill before the House. But surely the 
Government will not propose to limit a man’s own time; 
if so, why not that of editors and journalists, of doctors 
and lawyers, and the time of legislators themselves? 
It has long been recognized in this country that legisla- 
tion is essential in cases of danger to life and health, 
especially as regards children and women. But to en- 
deavor to put legal fetters upon men quite able to look 
after themselves is beyond the pale of rightful legisla- 
tion. The plea of the miners may, possibly, be conceded, 
but even in that case it would be better for the parties 
concerned, rather than for legislation, to regulate the 
hours in the pits. Moreover, as it is, the shop hours act 
in force is scarcely complied with, and the measure be- 
fore the House of Commons goes a great deal further. 
If socialism is designed to fetter human conduct in this 
way, wise men will give it a wide berth. 
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The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Bridge, Beaver, Pa. 


The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Company 
will construct a double track cantilever bridge over the 
Ohio River at Beaver, Pa., located about 200 ft. up 
stream from the present bridge. It will be of cantilever 
construction, having a channel span of 769 ft., anchor 
arms 320 ft. long, and an approach span of 370 ft. at 
the Bea¥er end, making a total length of 1800 ft. 

The weight of the bridge will be 13,500 tons. It 
is designed to support easily the heaviest train loads of 
60,000 Ib. per locomotive axle and 6000 Ib. per lineal ft. 
on each of the two tracks. The floor system is made 
particularly massive, with skid girders along the inside 
of the trusses about 5 ft. above the track level to protect 
the bridge under all contingencies. 

The masonry piers are about 120 ft. high and are 
founded on rock about 40 ft. below low water level. The 
bridge steel work will stand about 150 ft. above the 
masonry. The steel work has been designed by Albert 
Lucius of New York, consulting bridge engineer of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad, under the direction 
of J. A. Atwood, chief engineer. 

The contract for the masonry has been awarded to 
the Dravo Contracting Company, Pittsburgh, the work 
on which is now under way. The contract for the steel 
superstructure was this week awarded by Vice-President 
Schoonmaker to the MceClintic-Marshall Construction 
Company of Pittsburgh. The total cost of the bridge 
is $1,500,000 and it will be ready for service October 
31, 1909. 
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The Franco-British Exposition, undertaken for the 
purpose of bringing the French and British nations closer 
together commercially, was opened in London, May- 14. 
The buildings, 28 in number, occupy 200 acres, and the 
exhibits cover practically all lines of manufactures, arts 
and sciences, and natural products. The colonies of both 
countries are well represented. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


The developments in the Pig Iron markets have been 
followed with the closest attention by the whole trade, 
because they illustrate what follows a sharp decline made 
to bring out buyers. The dead lock was broken by a lead- 
ing Southern interest, which promptly booked a very large 
tonnage, and was followed by others with similar results. 
Their prices were then restored to the $11.50 basis for No. 
2 Foundry at Birmingham, other Southern makers ad- 
vancing their price to $12, with higher prices for distant 
deliveries. In some sections, notably the tidewater mar- 
kets and New England, other sellers followed the break 
later on, the result being a decline during the past week, 
which brings them closer into line with prices reached be- 
fore in the Central West. The result has been that a good 
deal of additional business has been closed in the Central 
West, and that a comparatively large tonnage has been 
placed at tidewater and in New England, Foundry No. 2 
selling in that part of the country at $16.75. 

The transactions have been characterized as somewhat 
speculative on the part of the consumers, since they were 
certainly not made, in some conspicuous instances at 
least, in order to cover requirements actually in sight. 
In other words, melters have bought the Pig Iron because 
they were convinced that the prices were close to bottom, 
and not because the metal was actually needed. So far 
as can be learned the actual current consumption of the 
founders and other consumers of Pig Iron has not ma- 
terially improved during the past month or six weeks. 
The atmosphere has cleared pretty thoroughly during the 
past two weeks and the Pig Iron business is on a much 
sounder basis, 

It is, of course, an open question whether consumption 
could be stimulated by a reduction in prices of Finished 
Material. Thus far there is very little evidence that the 
determination on the part of the Steel interests, an- 
nounced last week, to maintain prices, has caused the 
placing of orders which had been withheld in anticipa- 
tion of a drop. That, at least, is true of the domestic 
trade. It is a curious fact that in the export business, 
which is developing very fairly, a number of orders long 
pending have been entered following the announcement 
of the result of the conference. 

In the discussion of the present wide spread between 
the selling prices of Basic and Bessemer Pig Iron and of 
Steel Billets, one important point is forgotten. Nearly 
all the large rolling mills which have no Steel works, and 
ust buy outside Steel, have sliding scale contracts for 
Billets based on the selling prices of Bessemer Pig. Such 
consumers of Billets, and in the Pittsburgh District alone 
they take far more than one-half of the tonnage, have 
heen getting cheaper and cheaper Steel. It is estimated 
that the settlements recently were not far from $24 per 
ton for Billets, when the nominal market rate is $28. 

There has been more activity in Structural Material. 
The McClintic-Marshall Company has during the past 
week closed for 21,000 tons, which includes about 13,500 
tons for the Beaver bridge, 4000 tons for the Scranton 
shops and 1000 tons for a warehouse in Philadelphia. 
Quite a considerable number of minor contracts have 
been placed in Chicago and elsewhere. 

There has been no improvement in Bars, and in spite 
of efforts to hold the industry together low prices con- 
tinue to be made. 

In the Merchant Pipe trade there are some good con- 
tracts in prospect. There is some talk of a 400-mile line 
of 16 to 18 in. pipe for the Hope Natural Gas Company 
ind of 400 miles of 8 to 10 in. line Pipe for a Western 
oil company. 

Cast Iron Pipe makers have little to complain of so far 
as tonnage is concerned, wretched though selling prices 
may be. Detroit has placed 6400 tons, and other lots have 
heen contracted for. Syracuse will open bids on June 1 
for 20,000 tons of 30 to 42 in. Cast Iron Pipe, and Rome 
calls for 3700 tons. The report that 20,000 tons of Steel 


Plates for the Brooklyn Water Works had been ordered 
s incorrect. There are questions of right of way pending, 
which may cause very considerable delay. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
May27, May20, Apr.29, May29, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1908. 1908. 1908. 1907. 
Foundry No. 2, Standard, Phila- 

CON o o4 ceeRe ee esa< eee $16.75 $16.75 $17.50 $25.50 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 

Me rashes Cate 6 tas a 14.75 14.75 15.00 24.25 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago. . 17.25 17.25 17.85 26.50 
Yessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 16.90 16.90 17.15. 24.35 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 14.99 14.90 15,40 22.90 


Lake Suverior Charcoal, Chicago 20.00 


BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 


20.00 20.00 27.50 


Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh.... 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh..... 30.00 30.00 30.00 35.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila..... 29.20 29.20 29.20 32.50 
Wire ods, Pittsburgh......... 35.00 35.00 35.00 37.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 -28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 

Steel Rails, Meiting, Chicago... 12.00 12.00 12.00) 18.50 
Steel Rails, Melting, Phila..... 13.00 12.75 12.75 19.50 
Irom Tatid: CUMARG. ... ccc ceases 15.00 14.75 15.00 24.50 
Iron Rails, Philadelphia........ 18.00 17.00 17.00) 27.59 
Car Wheels, Chicago........... 13.00 2.00 13.00 25.50 
Car Wheels, Philadelphia....... 14.00 14.00 14.00 25.50 


Heavy Steel Scrap, Piitsburgh.. 18.00 12.75 12.75 18.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago..... 11.00 10.75 10.75 16.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Phila....... 13.00 12.75 12.75 19.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 


Per Pound: 


Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.45 1.45 1.46 1.85% 
Common Iron Bars, Chiecago.... 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.76% 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.75 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.84% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.844%, 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Beams, Tidewater, New York... 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.841% 
Beams, Pittsburgh. ......--205. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.7U 
Angles, Tidewater, New York... 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.84% 
Aungies, Pittsburgh.........000.. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.85 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.90 
SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 
Wire Nails, Pitisburgh......... 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.00 
Cut Nails, Piitsburgh.......... 1.85 1.90 1.90 2.05 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.45 


METALS, Per Pound ° 
Lake Copper, New York....... 


Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
12.871%413.00 13.00 24.25 


Electrolytic Copper, New York.. = 12.624%412.874%412.75 23.50 
Beerkar, MO DORR sick xcs sieiciacws 4.55 4.60 4.70 6.45 
Ag a | rere eee 5.40 4.50 4.57% 6.30 
Rend, Mew Weeh... ...6.cescees 4.35 4.25 410 6.00 
Lead, St. Louis............... 4.20 4.12% 4.00 5.92% 


és a ere 28.50 30.30 32.25 42.50 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 8.50 8.50 8.75 17.00 
PRIGHOL,. TRG ROTM i oon es ec bie 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Tin Plate, 100 Ilb., New York... $3.89 $3.89 $3.89 $4.09 


Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, May 27, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 

From a state of extreme uncertainty as to the real market 
level in Pig Iron, a clearer and more definite understanding 
has been evolved by the developments of the past two weeks. 
After a temporary recession from $11.50, Birmingham, made 
by a Southern interest, the market has reacted, and this 
price now represents the inside figure at which tonnage is 
obtainable. Except for early deliveries, offers of $11.50 
would not now find ready acceptance, as most of the leading 
producers have advanced to $12, Birmingham, for the second 
half, some even being unwilling to book into the fourth 
quarter at this price. Instead of being confined to the more 
important consumers, last week’s transactions, which aggre- 
gated over 75,000 tons, included purchases by a large number 
of smaller buyers. While it is believed that not many melters 
are in urgent need of Iron for immediate use, stocks are 
generally well reduced and buyers are convinced that for- 
ward requirements may be safely covered at present prices. 
The stirring activity in Pig Iron contrasts sharply with the 
listlessness which characterizes finished materials in nearly 
every department. Whether a reduction of Steel prices 
would result in stimulating buying is a question that is re- 
ceiving much attention, and those taking the affirmative point 
to the effect of low prices of crude material in confirmation 
of their views. While a considerable number of contracts 
have been closed by fabricators, they were nearly all small, 
the aggregate being about 4500 tons. Rails, Plates, Bars and 
Sheets have produced nothing of noteworthy interest, and 
Wire Products are also on the wane. While there has been 
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no general improvement in the demand for Metals, some im- 
portance is attached to the purchase of a round lot of Copper 
by the Allis-Chalmers Company. 

Pig Iron.—Started by the recent purchases of important 
tonnage by a few prominent consumers, the buying movement 
in Pig Iron has gained impetus and become more general, 
with the result that last week’s sales in this market reached 
a volume far in excess of any like period for months. It is 
estimated that in all more than 75,000 tons of Foundry Iron 
was placed, the majority of which was taken by Southern 
furnaces. The business was fairly distributed among the 
several leading interests. The prevailing price secured for 
Southern Iron was $11.50, Birmingham, though it is re- 
ported that a few sales were made at $11. The general dis- 
position of sellers was to restrict purchases to third quarter 
delivery though considerable of the business placed was for 
the entire second half. Before the end of the week the 
Woodward and Sloss-Sheffield companies had evidently en- 
tered all the tonnage they cared to take on at $11.50, since 
additional orders amounting to several thousand tons were 
declined at this figure. The former has withdrawn all prices 
and the latter has advanced to $12, Birmingham. The Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company is holding at $12, for third 
quarter business, while the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company is taking on some tonnage for this period at $11.50, 
but in common with all other sellers is not seeking orders 
for the fourth quarter at this price, nor is it anxious to ex- 
tend bookings that far ahead, except at an advance over the 
present market. Notwithstanding the handicap of cheaper 
prices for Southern Iron, the Northern furnaces secured a 
fair portion of the business placed, their share of the whole 
amounting to about 25,000 tons. Included in this was the 
purchase of 10,000 tons by a local consumer; also several 
lots of Malleable Bessemer. That interest has not abated, 
as shown by the large number of inquiries still in the market, 
reflecting the conviction among the rank and file of melters 
that the limit of recession has been reached. In spite of the 
active demand that has developed, it is not believed that the 
melt has increased, so that practically all of the buying is 
for prospective requirements. As the situation now stands, 
the leading Southern furnaces have enough tonnage booked 
to provide for their present active furnace capacity pretty 
well through the third quarter at least, and are hopeful 
of securing higher prices for deliveries beyond that time. 
The second stack of the Northwestern Iron Company’s fur- 
nace at Mayville, Wis., will be blown in next week, with the 
assurance of continued activitiy for the rest of the yedr. 
Through a typographical error in the Pig Iron quotations of 
last week’s report, the price of Standard Bessemer was sub- 
stituted for Malleable Bessemer, making the price $18.40, 
when it should have been unchanged, at $17.25. The follow- 
ing prices are for May and June delivery, f.o.b. Chicago: 





Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $20.00 to $20.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 17.75 to 18.25 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 17.25 to 17.75 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 16.75 to 17.25 
oo we! SS eae 18.25 to 18.75 
NER ROMER DTU, «nope ed ee cane ns 16.35 to 16.85 
SO TE ecm essen bees * 15.85 to 16.35 
i Ce Chih, Oh, as og obs ss 0 6 60's 15.35 to 15.85 
pomtmeore Geeme, BO: Os 5 inh css ccic se 14.85 to 15.35 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Séft............ 16.35 to 16.85 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 15.85 to 16.35 
meomtnere COOy PG... . occ cas scses 13.85 to 14.35 
I Es ow a i bine es a0.s s see > 13.60 to 14.10 
Malleable Bessemer.............000-- 17.25 to 17.75 
ce Rr oe 18.40 to 18.90 
Jackson Co and Keniucky Silvery, 6 % 18.90to 19.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 % 20.90 to 21.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 % 22.90 to 23.40 


(By Mail.) 


Billets and Rods.—New business in Billets is extremely 
quiet. There is practically no demand for Forging Billets, 
nor are there any inquiries indicating the prospective devel- 
opment of orders. Prices on Forging Billets are maintained 
at the regular quotation of $31.50 to $32.50, Chicago. A 
moderate amount of specifications against contracts is about 
all there is doing in Wire Rods; very little new business is 
being placed. Prices of Rods are unchanged, as follows: 
Bessemer, $35; Basic, $36; Chain, $37, all at Pittsburgh. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Aside from an order of 
about 700 tons of traction Rails taken by the Illinois Steel 
Company, no Rail orders of any note have been entered dur- 
ing the week. The prospect of immediate purchases of 
round lots by any of the railroads is by no means encourag- 
ing. Specifications are, however, coming in a little more 
freely this month, and the local mill is running along at 
moderate capacity. Some improvement is noted in Light 
Rails, orders for which, though not of large tonnage individ- 
ually, are more frequent. Sales made by the principal inter- 
est for the present month aggregate up to this time about 
3000 tons. The demand for Light Rails is coming principally 
from the coal mines, with a small percentage of orders from 
the lumber mills. Not much new business in Spikes and 
Fastenings has been entered during the week, but the volume 
of specifications has improved. We quote as follows: Angle 
Bars, accompanying Rail orders, 1908 delivery, 1.50c.; car 
lots, 1.60¢. to 1.70c.; Spikes, 1.80c. to 1.90c., according to 
delivery; Track Bolts, 2.25c. to 2.35¢., base, Square Nuts, 
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and 2.40c. to 2.50c., base, Hexagonal Nuts. The store prices 
on Track Supplies range from 0.15c. to 0.20c. above mill 
prices. Light Rails, 25 to 45 lb., $28; 20-lb., $29; 16-lb., 
$30; 12-lb., $31. Standard Sections, $28, f.o.b. mill, full 
freight to destination. 


Structural Material.—Following the activity of the 
previous week, which resulted in the closure of a number of 
important contracts, the business of last week is in point of 
It is comprised of quite a 
number of small projects, the promoters of which seem to 
have concluded that the prices offered were about as low as 
would be available anywhere in the near future. Among the 
contracts taken by fabricators, which in all amounted to 
about 4500 tons, the following list comprises the principal 
ones: University of California, Berkeley, 937 tons; the IIli- 
nois Central Railroad, bridge at the Kensington & Eastern 
crossing of the Nickel Plate, 1500 tons; warehouse at Salt 
Lake City, 258 tons, all taken by the American Bridge Com- 
pany; Galloway, Hooch & Francis Building, Salt Lake City, 
and a small structure for the Kings Hill Irrigation Com- 
pany, Idaho, comprising about 100 tons, secured by the Min- 
neapolis Steel & Machinery Company; 250 tons for a post 
office building for Colorado Springs, awarded to the Des 
Moines Bridge & Iron Works. Dyer Brothers, San Fran- 
cisco, secured a contract from the United Railways for 375 
tons, and about 290 tons of roof trusses for Coliseum Build- 
ing, St. Louis, went to the Central States Bridge Company, 
Indianapolis. The general contract for the Chico Landing 
Bridges over the Sacramento River, requiring 325 tons, was 
taken by Cotton Brothers, San Francisco. The proposed 
conversion of an eight track stationary bridge over the Drain- 
age Canal, Chicago, into a rolling lift span has been aban- 
doned by the Drainage Board, and it is understood that plans 
are being prepared for a new bridge to take the place of this 
structure. The estimating departments of fabricating shops 
are fairly busy on new projects which it is believed will 
develop into actual orders with less hesitation and delay 
than has been experienced for a number of months. Prices 
from store are quoted without change, at 2.05c. to 2.10c., and 
mill prices at Chicago are as follows: Beams and Channels, 
3 to 15 in., inclusive, 1.88c.; Angles, 3 to 6 in., 44-in. and 
heavier, 1.88c.: larger than 6 in. on one or both legs, 1.98c. ; 
Beams, larger than 15 in., 1.98¢c.; Zees, 3 in. and over, 1.88c. ; 
Tees, 3 in. and over, 1.93c., in addition to the usual extras. 


Plates.—Plate using industries are exceedingly quiet, and 
are placing only small orders for such material as is needed 
for current work. Under these conditions the mills are nat- 
urally getting very little new business, and their accumula- 
tion of tonnage both from this source and specifications is 
sufficient to keep them running only intermittently at part 
capacity. The situation as to price is unchanged—the prin- 
cipal producers still maintaining the regular quotations, 
while concessions of from $2 to $3 a ton on narrow sizes are 
obtainable from a few sources. We quote mill shipments, as 
follows: Tank Plates, 4-in. and heavier, wider than 614 and 
up to 100 in. wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.88c. to 
2.08c.; 3-16 in., 1.98e. to 2.18¢c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 2.03c. 
to 2.23c.; No. 9, 2.18c. to 2.33c.; Flange quality, in widths 
up to 100 in., 1.98c. to 2.08c., base, for 14-in. and heavier, 
with the same advance for lighter weights; Sketch Plates, 
Tank quality, 1.98c. to 2.18c.; Flange quality, 2.08c. Store 
prices on Plates are as follows: Tank Plates, 4-in. and heav- 
ier, up to 72 in. wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; from 72 to 96 in. 
wide, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; 3-16 in. up to 60 in. wide, 2.20c. to 
2.35c.; 72-in. wide, 2.40c. to 2.50c.; No. 8 up to 60 in. wide, 
2.20c. to 2.25c.; Flange and Head quality, 0.25c. extra. 


Sheets.—A sagging tendency has developed in Sheets, and 
new business for the past week or two has been discourag- 
ingly light. Neither jobbers nor manufacturers are disposed 
to anticipate their wants, and the new orders entered are few 
in number and of small tonnage. No departure from the 
regular policy of price maintenance is noted so far as the 
principal mills are concerned, and it is claimed that what- 
ever concessions are being made are confined to a few of the 
smaller mills. We quote mill shipments, as follows, Chicago: 
Blue Annealed, No. 10, 1.98c.; No. 12, 2.05c.; No. 14, 2.08c.: 
No. 16, 2.18¢c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.43c.; Nos. 22 
to 24, 2.48c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.53c.; No. 27, 2.58c.; No. 28, 
2.68e.: No. 29, 2.78c.; No. 30, 2.88¢.; Galvanized Sheets. 
Nos. 10 to 14, 2.63c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.83c.; Nos. 17 to 21. 
2.98c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.138c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.33c.; No. 
27, 3.53c.; No. 28, 3.73c.; No. 30, 4.23c.: Black Sheets from 
store: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.20c.; No. 12, 2.25c.; No. 
14, 2.30c.; No. 16, 2.40c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 21. 
2.60c. ; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.65c.; No. 26, 2.70c.; No. 27, 2.75c. : 
No. 28, 2.85c.; No. 30, 3.25c.; Galvanized from store: Nos. 
10 to 16, 3c.; Nos. 18 to 20, 3.15c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.30c.: 
No. 26, 3.50c.; No. 27, 3.70c.; No. 28, 3.90c.; No. 30, 4.40c. 
to 4.45c. 

Bars.—There is no improvement in Steel Bars and, as 
far as new business is concerned, orders are coming out quite 
slowly and in small lots. The volume of specifications of- 
fered is likewise greatly reduced, so that it is impossible for 
the mills to run more than a week or 10 days in a month. 
Rolling schedules of the Bar mills are made up chiefly from 
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specifications on existing contracts which, being unsupported 
by new orders, are but scantily supplied. In the absence of 
orders of attractive tonnage no adequate test of the market 
is afforded, although reports of concessions on Bar Iron 
made by some of the less important mills are current. Regu- 
lar prices, Chicago, are as follows: Steel Bars, 1.78¢., with 
half extras; Iron Bars, 1.65c.; Hoops, 2.18c., extras as per 
Hoop card; Bands, 1.78c., as per Bar card, half extras; 
Soft Steel Angles and Shapes, 1.88c., half extras. Store 
prices are as follows: Bar Iron, 2.10c. to 2.25c.; Steel Bars, 
2c. to 2.10c.; Steel Bands, 2c., as per Bar card, half extras; 
Soft Steel Hoops, 2.35c. to 2.45c., full extras. 


Merchant Pipe.—The past week has shown a little im- 
provement in the general tonnage average of orders, which 
is regarded as an indication of a better movement in jobbers’ 
stocks. The aggregate increase, however, is not notably 
large, though it is expected that the total business for the 
present month will show a fair margin of increase over 
April. Buyers of Tubular goods have not been induced to 
withhold orders for fear of an impending decline to the 
same extent as in some other lines since their purchases are 
protected for a reasonable period. Notwithstanding this, 
orders are being placed only to cover nearby requirements. 
Regular prices are reported to be firmly maintained. The 
following mill discounts are quoted: Black Pipe, %4 to 6 in., 
71.2; 7 to 12 in., 68.2; Galvanized, % to 6 in., 61.2. These 
discounts are subject to one point on the base. From store, 
in small lots, Chicago jobbers quote 71 per cent. on Black 
Steel Pipe, % to 6 in. From two to three points above 
these prices is asked for Iron Pipe. 


Boiler Tubes.—A few small orders for Locomotive Tubes 
on requisitions for repair work represent the extent of rail- 
road purchases. Merchant Tubes are equally quiet, and 
orders from jobbers for replenishment of stocks are limited 
‘and infrequent. Mill quotations for future delivery, on the 
base sizes, are as follows: 2% to 5 in., in carload lots, Steel 
Tubes, 63.2; Iron, 50.2; Seamless, 49.2; 214 in. and smaller, 
and lengths over 18 ft., and 2% in. and larger, and lengths 
over 22 ft., 10 per cent. extra. Store prices are as follows: 


Steel. Iron. Seamless. 
‘i Sf. S Serer eee er errs 35 35 
ee We PRESS ais eles <aiNe es 66.8% 50 35 35 
Bs civhh a 6 dae RAS <6 hee se 35 35 
RS ee eer 60 471% 4714 
§ So yO Ae 50 35 ’ 


Merchant Steel.—It is quite evident from the meager- 
ness of orders being placed by the implement makers that no 
developments of interest are in prospect from this quarter. 
Neither is there anything in the run of orders being entered 
for Steel and Iron Tire from jobbers and vehicle makers to 
indicate improvement. Quotations are as follows: Planished 
or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 1.98c.; Iron Finish up to 1% 
x 14 in., 1.93¢., base, Steel card; Iron Finish, 1% x 4% in. 
and larger, 1.78c., base, Tire card; Channels for solid Rubber 
Tires, % to 1 in., 2.28c., and 1% in. and larger, 2.18c.; 
Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2.18¢c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 
1.93¢e.: Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 2.08c.; Cutter 
Shoe, 2.464%4c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.33c.; Railroad Spring, 
1.98e.; Crucible Tool Steel, 744c. to 8c., and still higher 
prices are asked on special grades. Shafting, 56 per cent, off 
in car lots; 52 per cent. in less than car lots, base territory 
delivery. ' 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Pipe contracts secured by the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company include 500 tons 
from Dayton, Ohio; 1000 tons, Portland, Ore.; 300 tons, 
Ponea, Jkla.; 300 tons, Milan, Mich. In addition to these 
lettings there were awarded to the Texas State Penitentiary 
Foundry, 2100 tons for Roswell, N. M., and to the Dimmick 
Pipe Company, 6500 tons by the city of Detroit, Mich. A 
letting of 500 tons is scheduled for June 2 by the Board of 
Trustees of Water Works, Cincinnati, Ohio. There is prac- 
tically no change in the situation as respects prices. The 
market is an open one, every seller being governed by cir- 
cumstances and conditions surrounding his own interests. 
We quote, nominally, per net ton, Chicago, as follows: Water 
Pipe, 4-in., $27; 6 to 12 in., $26; 16-in. and up, $25; with 
$1 extra for Gas Pipe. 


Metals.—The purchase of Copper for last half require- 
ments by the Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, was the 
most notable transaction in Metals for the week. Outside of 
this sale only a few orders for immediate use were placed 
by consumers. Apparently it is not distrust of price levels 
so much as lack of present and prospective business that re- 
stricts purchases of Metals. Lead is somewhat firmer while 
Pig Tin is a little easier. We quote as follows: Casting 
Copper, 1314¢c.; Lake, 13\%c. to 13°4c., in car lots for prompt 
shipment; small lots, 4c. to %c. higher; Pig Tin, car lots, 
32c.; small lots, 32%4c.; Lead, Desilverized, 4.40c. to 4.55c., 
for 50-ton lots; Corroding, 4.80c. to 4.90c., for 50-ton lots; 
in ear lots, 21%4c. per 100 Ib. higher; Spelter, 5c. ; Cookson’s 
Antimony, 10%ec., and other grades, 9%c. to 10%c.; Sheet 
Zine is $7 list, f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots of 600-lb. casks. 
On Old Metals we quote: Copper Wire, 12%c.; Heavy 
Copper, 12%c.: Copper Bottoms, 10%.c.; Copper Clips, 11c. ; 
Red Brass, 1114c.; Yellow Brass, 9%c.; Light Brass, 6%c. ; 
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Lead Pipe, 4c.; Zine, 3°%4c.; Pewter, No. 1, 21¢c.; Tin Foil, 
25e:; Block Tin Pipe, 27c. 


Old Material.—Rerolling Steel Rails hold the lead in 
point of activity over other Scrap grades; at the same time 
there is no vigorous demand even for these, but the price is 
sustained by offers from short- interests among dealers. Not- 
withstanding there is but a light demand from consumers, 
prices have suffered no further decline, save perhaps in Re- 
laying Rails, one small lot of which—®52-lb. Section—sold at 
$19, with Angles attached. A local builder of industrial 
roads and equipment was in the market during the week for 
14 miles of Standard Section Relaying Rails, but as far as 
known no order was placed. It is reported that a large user 
of Heavy Melting Steel has an inquiry out for a round lot 
of this material, which is perhaps responsible for a slight 
stiffening noted in the prices asked. It is estimated that 
the stock accumulations in Chicago dealers’ yards now 
amount to fully 200,000 tons, and this is moving too slowly 
to admit of large additions. The railroads have offered very 
little tonnage in the past two weeks, and there are no lists 
reported for this week. The Illinois Central is, however, 
offering at private sale a lot estimated at about 5000 tons. 
We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 


Pe PS S66 a& hace a ewe deleiedlee eb $15.00 to $15.50 
Oid Steel Rails, rerolling............ 13.00 to 13.50 
Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft........ 12.00 to 12.50 


Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub- 


Re ee eae 20.50 to 21.50 
Cerne WEN ei cncnedwabdeseee dees 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 11.00 to 11.50 
Frogs, Swi.ches and Guards, cut apart. 11.75 to 12.25 
PE Ns 6 idee views suas oe Kee ek 8.50 to 9.00 


The following quotations are per net ton: 
Ee ge Ry Ee rr $13.00 to $13.50 


iN aR Gh 5 a wine eer gla we ae tune 16.00 to 16.50 
a er er erereree 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 10.75 to 11.25 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 9.75 to 10.25 
MI ik wine 0.4 4.0 aie 0 0.8.0 e504 wx 10.75 to 11.25 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............ 12.50 to 13.00 
i, ee eee 9.00 to 9.50 
NG “UO bocce ciccectucee 6.75 to 7.25 
en Nn. wan cose eae 5.50 to 6.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 5.50.0 6.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 5.00 to 5.50 
ES nc SiS eds cb ck eae bale ene 4.00 to 4.50 
DI MS isis ale aie anes ee eee 4.00to 4.50 
IE ee aha e lw a Who e a dig ae ee na 650 to 7.00 
oy. ERS a eee 5.50 to 6.00 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 6.75 to 7.25 
ee eS Pee eee rere 11.50 to 12.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 10.00 to 10.50 
Railroad Malleable.................. 10.00 to 10.50 
Agriculiural Mallenble............... 9.75 to 10.25 
a T.50 to 8.00 
———_—o+# —.--—— 
Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 25, 1908. 


Pig Iron.—Recent developments have been of such a 
nature as to warrant the statement that the market is on 
a firmer basis than at any time since the depression. In- 
quiries from practically all lines of foundry trades have come 
forward in larger proportions, and the sales that have re- 
sulted foot up to figures similar to those commonly reported 
for the same period when conditions were normal. The per- 
centage of engagements that is known to represent specula- 
tive purposes is notable, and the eagerness to cover for 
anticipated requirements that has been displayed by large 
melters further indicates an improvement in conditions. 
Producers generally appear confident that prices have reached 
their lowest level, and notwithstanding the fact that the re- 
cent activity of the market may be to some extent the result 
of material departures from the established quotations, the 
schedule of $11.50, Birmingham, is reaffirmed and could 
hardly be shaded. A number of attempts to place tonnage at 
such a basis for delivery over the last quarter have been un- 
successful, while the sale of 1000 tons of High Mangane-e 
Iron for delivery covering the last half is reported at $13. 
There seems to be no doubt that producers have the situ- 
ation well in hand. Order book requirements in all cases are 
believed to be equal to the stock on furnace yards and the 
output, without indications that additional capacity will soon 
be put in operation. The present largest producer is known 
to be contemplating withdrawal from the market, and the 
second largest reports 50 per cent. of its output for the third 
quarter disposed of. One of the smaller concerns is prac- 
tically out of the market for the third quarter and manifests 
most reluctance in making quotations on del veries further 
advanced. The output of Basie Iron has not been increased, 
but one furnace has recently been put in operation on Char- 
coal Iron. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The city of Louisville, Ky., is to place 
a contract of fair proportions on June 1, and bids on a sig- 
nificant tonnage for Cienfuego, Cuba, will be opened June 15. 
The aggregate of smaller orders to be placed within the next 
30 days is estimated at 85,000 tons. A Southern maker will 
furnish 6400 tons of Water P'pe for the city of Detroit, 
Mich. A large contract for Porto Rico has also been placed 
in the South, as well as contracts for 1000 tons of Gas Pipe 
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each for gas works at Los Angeles, Cal., and Portland, Ore. 
The city of Roswell, N. M., has recently placed a contract 
for 2100 tons of Water Pipe. The decline in prices seems 
to have been effectually checked and the following quotations 
are firm for moderate lots of Water Pipe per net ton, f.o.b. 
cars here: 4 to 6 in., $23; 8 to 12 in., $22; over 12-in., 
average $21, with $1 per ton extra for Gas Pipe. On large 
contracts for municipalities these quotations are probably 
shaded. 


Old Material.—The aggregate of sales reported does not 
indicate an improvement in the demand, but further decline 
in prices has not been suffered. Recent announcements favor 
the resur otion of operations at Steel plants, and in view of 
the numver of inquiries for Cast Scrap and Stove Plate that 
are pending dealers are somewhat encouraged. Nominal 
quotations are as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 


eR Ree MERI sickens a 6 aks elews 08s $15.00 to $15.50 
OE TPOR: BEIGE. 0c nce davancrcvarsesese 14.00 to 15.00 
UR TREE AIOE: 0 kc ceews oe sesssene 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 Ballmoad Wrougnt......ccccccee 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 9.00to 9.50 
No. 1 Country Wromgnt.....6sccecccs 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 2 Country Wrought.............. 9.50 to 10.00 
Wrought Pipes and Flues............ 8.50 to 9.00 
Se RS a, cle i dik We be a whole one we 9.50to 10.00 
ON Gy AS | ee 9.00 to 9.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast.......... 8.50 to 9.00 
SD SD. hve as enc ce eeanew sees sa 5.00 to 5.50 


Pittsburgh. 


or 


ParRK BumpInc, May 27, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—Following the heavy buying movement which 
broke out a week or 10 days ago in Basic and Foundry Iron, 
transactions this week have been confined mostly to small 
lots, but there is a good deal of inquiry in the market, with 
prospects of some heavy tonnages being sold. The sales of 
Basie will cause the blowing in of several furnaces in the 
valleys. Cherry Valley of the United Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, at Leetonia, Ohio, started up May 20, after being shut 
down for three or four months, and No. 4 stack of the 
Shenango Furnace Company, at Sharpsville, Pa., will start 
about June 1, while the new No. 1 stack, under erection for 
some months, will soon be finished, and is expected to start 
about July 1. For the week ending May 23, the output of 
the merchant blast furnaces in the two valleys that are in 
blast was 6200 tons. Stocks of Iron at these furnaces de- 
creased last week from 53,000 to 45,000 tons. At present 
Youngstown Steel and No. 3 of Shenango Furnace Com- 
pany are running on Bessemer; Dover of M. A. Hanna & 
Co., on Basic; one Andrews & Hitchcock, on Foundry; one 
Stewart Iron Company on Low Phosphorus, and Struthers 
on Basic. We quote Bessemer Iron at $16, Basic $15.25 to 
$15.50: Northern No. 2 Foundry, $15, and Northern Gray 
Forge, $14, all at Valley furnace, the freight rate to Pitts- 
burgh being 90c. per ton. 

Steel.—The market is very dull and there is no new 
demand for Billets. About a fair volume.of business is mov- 
ing in Sheet and Tin Bars. Most consumers of Billets are 
covered by sliding scale contracts based on the price of Pig 
Iron. On ordinary business we quote $28, Pittsburgh, and 
$28.50, Youngstown or Wheeling, for Bessemer and Open 
Hearth Billets; Sheet and Tin Bars taking $1 advance, and 
Forging Billets $2 advance. 

Merchant Pipe.—It is reported that the Columbia Oil 
& Gas Company, Huntington, W. Va., has placed an order 
with the National Tube Company for about 180 miles of 16 
and 20 in. Line Pipe, for carrying natural gas from Hun- 
tington to Cincinnati, Ohio. The order was_ tentatively 
placed with the National Tube Company nearly two years 
ago, but owing to delays in securing rights of way, &c., actual 
work on the line has not been started. As soon as some 
minor details are arranged it is probable that deliveries on 
this contract will begin to go forward. 


(By Mail.) 


The total sales of Pig Iron made by Northern and South- 
ern furnace interests, since the buying movement started 
about two weeks ago, will aggregate close to 200,000 tons. 
Of this amount, Western interests are understood to have 
taken upward of 75,000 tons. The American Stee] Foundries 
is eredited with having bought 40,000 tons; the Common- 
wealth Steel Company, 10,000 tons, and International Har- 
vester Company, 10,000 tons. The Allegheny Steel Com- 
pany, a local interest with an open hearth steel plant and 
sheet mills at Avenue, Pa., has bought about 10,000 tons of 
Sasic for delivery over the last six months of the year, and 
other smaller interests have bought 5000 to 10,000 tons. The 
Basic went on the basis of $15, Valley furnace, but it is 
now stated that some of the furnaces are holding their Iron 
for $15.25, although no sales have been made at this price 
so far. These are purely speculative purchases on the part 
of melters, who believe that prices of Pig Iron have touched 
bottom, and they are willing to go in and buy, it being un- 
derstood that they have not the orders for Finished Material 
on their books to use up this Iron. The Sloss-Sheffield Iron 
& Steel Company, which is credited with having sold a large 
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tonnage of No. 2 Foundry on the basis of $10.75, Birming- 
ham, is now understood to be quoting $12, and other South- 
ern interests have advanced their prices. As yet the buying 
movement in Pig Iron has not extended to Bessemer or 
Forge, and nothing is doing in these two grades. There is 
an impression that after the Republican National conven- 
tion, should an acceptable candidate be nominated, a buying 
movement on the part of railroads will start. It is stated 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad is holding back orders for 
Rails and other supplies until after the Presidential nomina- 
tion. The situation in Steel is quiet, but a fair business in 
Sheet and Tin Bars is being done. Steel Billets are very 
dull. The large Stee] interests are reported as firmly main- 
taining prices on the basis of $28 for Bessemer and Open 
Hearth Billets, but, as is well known, most consumers of 
Billets have sliding scale contracts, based on the price of 
Pig Iron, by which their Billets cost them much less than 
this price. The heavy decline in Bessemer Iron carried with 
it a decline in the price of Steel on these contracts, and it is 
understood that a number of large consumers of Billets are 
not paying over $25, at mill. The demand for Finished Iron 
and Steel on the whole is showing betterment. Some fairly 
large contracts for Structural Material have been placed, and 
there is a little better inquiry for Plates and Steel Bars 
which have been dull for some time. Sheets are quiet, but 
Tin Plate is fairly active, and Pipe is in moderate demand, 
with some very large orders pending in oil and gas lines. 
The Coke situation continues dull, but a better demand for 
Furnace Coke is expected before long, as a number of fur- 
naces now out of blast are getting ready to resume. Scrap is 
better, and prices are stronger, but a still better demand is 
expected after July 1, when the wage scales are out of the 
way, and the mills have finished taking stock and making 
repairs. Taken as a whole, the situation in the Steel trade is 
showing encouraging signs, and there is more optimistic talk 
in the Steel trade to-day than in the last two or three months. 


Ferromanganese.—Quite a few inquiries are in the 
market, representing 500 to 600 tons, and in sympathy with 
the better feeling in Pig Iron, prices on Ferro are firmer and 
probably $1 a ton higher. We quote $44.50 for prompt Ferro 
and $45 seaboard for delivery over last half of the year. We 
note a sale of two cars, or about 50 tons, for prompt ship- 
ment at $44.50, seaboard. On an inquiry for 200 tons for 
last half $45 has been quoted. <A considerable tonnage of 
Ferro for second half of the year delivery is likely to be sold 
in the next week or two. 


Ferrosilicon.—A local consumer is in the market for 300 
tons, on which it is probable that a fairly low price will be 
made. We quote 50 per cent. at $67 to $67.50, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

Muck Bar.—As yet there is no demand, and in the 
absence of sales we quote best grades of Muck Bar at nom- 
inally $26 a ton. ‘The plant of the Shenango Iron & Steel 
Company, at Wheatland, Pa., which was one of the leading 
makers of Muck Bar for the open market, is now idle. 

Skelp.—Some inquiry is noted for Steel Skelp for rea- 
sonably prompt delivery. The mills rolling Skelp are operat- 
ing to possibly 50 per cent. of capacity, but mostly on spec- 
ifications against old orders. Grooved Steel Skelp is 1.55c. to 
1.60¢c.; Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.65c. to 1.70c.; Grooved Iron 
Skelp, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Sheared Iron Skelp, 1.85c. to 1.90c., 
Pittsburgh. 

Rods.—Although there is practically no inquiry, the 
leading maker of Rods is holding firmly on the basis of $35 
for Bessemer, $36 for Open Hearth and $37 for Chain Rods, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
who recently bought the plant of the Morgan Spring Com- 
pany at Struthers, Ohio, is soliciting inquiries for Bessemer 
Rods. This company has an excellent plant capable of turn- 
ing out about 200 tons of Rods per day. 


Structural Material.—More actual tonnage has been 
placed in the past week in this market than in the past two 
or three months. The McClintic-Marshall Construction 
Company has taken the contract for the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie bridge at Beaver, about 13,500 tons, and also the ma- 
terial, 4000 tons, for the Seranton shops of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, while the Carnegie Steel Company 
has taken 1400 tons for the extension to the Port Pitt Hotel 
in this city. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company has 
taken about 800 tons for two bank buildings at Youngstown, 
Ohio, and the American Bridge Company 400 tons for some 
small girder bridges on the Florida East Coast Railroad. 
Inquiries are in the market for the extension to the Horne 
Building in this city, 2500 to 3000 tons, but this work may 
be held up for some little time. It is understood that a 
relatively low price was made on the Fort Pitt Hotel, and 
there is still general complaint among Structural concerns 
of the low prices ruling for fabricated work. which in some 
cases are said to be below actual cost. There is a fair 
amount of new work in sight, but it develops slowly. It is 
expected that the affirming of prices in New York last week 
on Structural Material may possibly bring out some work 
that had been held up in the belief that a reduction in prices 
would be made. We are advised the mills are holding firmly 
prices for plain material, as follows: Beams and Channels, 
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up to 15 in., 1.70¢.; over 15 in., 1.80c.; Angles, 8 x 2 x \& in. 
thick, up to 6 x 6 in., 1.70¢c.; 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% in., 1.80c. ; 
Zees, 3 in. and larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 3 in. and larger, 1.75c.; 
Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 2c. Under the Steel Bar 
ecard, Angles, Channels and Tees under 3 in. are 1.70c., base, 
for Bessemer and Open Hearth, subject to half extras on the 
Standard Steel Bar card. 

Steel Rails.—The Carnegie Steel Company the past week 
took orders for about 1500 tons of Light Rails, but as yet no 
contracts of moment for Standard Sections are being placed. 
Reports are that two or three leading railroads will give out 


some large orders for Rails after the Republican Presidential 


nomination is made. Nos. 1 and 2 Rail mills of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, at Bessemer, are in operation to about 35 or 


40 per cent. of capacity, while No. 8 mill, on which Light 


Rails are rolled, has been shut down for three weeks, but is 
expected to start on Sunday night, May 31. Regular prices 
on Light Rails, which continue to be shaded from $3 to $4 a 
ton by rerolling mills, are as follows: 25 to 45 lb. Sections, 
$28; 20-lb., $29; 16-lb., $30, and 12-lb., $32. We quote 
Standard Sections at $28, at mill, and Angle Splice Bars at 
1.65¢., at mull. 


Plates.—The city of Seattle, Wash., is in the market 
for quite a large tonnage of Plates for extensions to its 
water mains, the contracts having been placed with the T. 
A. Gillespie Company of this city. The Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany has taken orders for 200 tons or more of Plates for this 
work, and additional tonnage is to be placed before long. 
The general demand for Plates is quiet, only small orders 
for actual needs being placed. The Steel car interests and 
the boatbuilders are not placing any orders. On narrow 
sizes prices are being shaded about $2 a ton by some of the 
smaller mills. Regular prices are as follows: Tank Plates, 
%-in. thick, 644 in. up to 100 in. wide, 1.70c., base, at mills, 
Pittsburgh. E nines over this price are as follows: 

xtra per 





100 Ib. 

Gauges lighter than \-in. to and including 3-1°-in. 
Plates on thin edges a a Malema arate a telek arerae te <0 nee 
OES a See re rr eee ee eee 15 
EE ala aN aos a6 a¥4)4 6 KE Reine w si4 ee soo 
ee BU SS ee ee ee OO 
Pe QUOD PA OO SO Bic cic cccneseseade weds 10 
Ieee: OVEN FEO BO USO Bec wescccveceewesevsaege 15 
Pe ee ee Oe 2 ae, ccc eres ees eee subes« .25 
Paes OWE Rast OO BOO Ths snc cc tivecces cccéssece 0 
a a's uh 6d 86'S 8 Oak 088 oO 1.00 


All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar 


rowest end being not less than 30 in.)........ 10 
ns ae bie bee a EW Oe Od me oO 0 
Boiler and Fiange Steci Plates. ......ccsescesse 10 
‘A.B. M. A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates... .20 
Pe whch bes ead OES eK aNd SO 0 
ard alin whek ha dare abba hd Wa We we eee ak 40 


Shell grade of steel is abandoned. 

TERMS.—Net cash 30 days. Pacific Coast hase, 1.60c., f.0.b 
Pittsburgh, with all rail tariff rate of freight to destination 
added, no reduction for rectangular shapes, 14 in. wide down to 
6 in. of Tank, Ship or Bridge quality. 

Sheets.—The demand for both Black and Galvanized 
Sheets is light, and the Sheet trade is in rather unsatisfac- 
tory condition. Consumers still seem to have the idea that 
prices will be lower and are withholding orders, while speci- 
fications on old contracts are hung up in a good many cases. 
Regular prices, which we are advised are being held by the 
mills, are as follows: Blue Annealed Sheets, No. 10 and heav- 
ier, 1.80c.: Nos. 11 and 12, 1.85c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.90c.; 
Nos. 15 and. 16, 2c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.25c.; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 2.30c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.35c.;: No. 27, 2.40c. ; 
No. 28, 2.50c.; No. 29, 2.60c.; No. 30, 2.70c. Galvanized 
Sheets: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.45c.; Nos. 12 and 14, 2.55¢c.: Nos. 
15 and 16, 2.65c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.80c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 
2.95¢.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.15c.; No. 27, 3.35c.; No. 28, 3.55c. : 
No. 29, 3.70c.; No. 30, 3.95¢e. No. 28 Painted Roofing Sheets, 
$1.75 per square, and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28, 
$3.10 per square, for 2\%-in. corrugations. These prices are 
subject to a rebate of 5c, per 100 Ib. to the large trade under 
the usual conditions, jobbers charging the usua: advances for 
small lots from store. 


Tin Plate.—Indications are favorable for a large fruit 
crop this year, and it is expected that early in July a heavy 
demand will set in for Bright Plates from the canning in- 
terests. The mills have a fair amount of work ahead of 
them, and the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company con- 
tinues to operate to nearly full capacity. We quote at $3.70 
for 100-lb. Cokes, 14 x 20 f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days, 
less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, this price being sub- 
ject to the usual rebate of 5c. per base box in large lots. 


Hoops and Bands.—Practically no new business is he- 
ing placed, and specifications against contracts are only fair. 
Regular prices are as follows: Steel Hoops at $2, base, full 
Hoop card extras; Steel Bands, $1.60, base, half Steel card 
extras, all f.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh, Pa., in carload lots, for 
delivery during 1908. 


Cotton Ties.—Most of the Cotton Ties required for this 
year have been ordered, and buyers are now specifying against 
their contracts. The quantity needed this year will be some- 
What smailer than last year. We quote as follows: 3000 
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bundle lots and over, S5e., less than 3000 bundle lots, SS8e., 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—a<As yet there is no improvement 
whatever in the demand for Iron and Steel Bars, consumers 
placing orders only for absolute needs ‘The reaffirming of 
prices by the Steel interests in New York on May 21 was 
expected to lead to a larger demand for Bars, but as yet this 
has not developed. We are advised that the leading mills 
rolling Lron and Steel Bars are absolutely adhering to regular 
prices, and that if any shading is being done, it is by small 
mills that do not make a full assortment of sizes. <A con- 
ference is to be held at Cambridge Springs, Pa., next Tues 
day, between the Western Bar Iron Association and the 
Amalgamated Association on the puddling and _ finishing 
scales which will expire June 30, but it is believed that there 
will be no trouble in arriving at a settlement for the new 
scale year. The Amalgamated Association has not asked for 
any advances, and it is not thought the mills will demand a 
reduction. We quote Iron Bars at 1.50c. for the Pittsburgh 
District, and 1.47¢c., Pittsburgh, for Chicago and points fur- 
ther west. Steel Bars remain firm, at 1.60c., Pittsburgh. 


Spelter.—The Spelter market is in an unsatisfactory 
condition. the demand being dull, while prices of Ores are 
steadily declining. Prime Western grades are offered at 
$.40c., St. Louis, or 4.52%c., Pittsburgh. Consumers are buy- 
ing only for actual needs and in small lots. 

Railroad Spikes.—The Cleveland, Cincinnati & St. 
Louis Railroad has recently placed an order for 1000 kegs, 
but the genera) buying of Spikes by the railroads is light. 
There is a fair demand for the smaller sizes. We quote: 
Standard sizes, 4% x 9-16 in., at $1.70, and the smaller sizes 
at $1.80 per 100 Ib. in carload and larger lots, with an 
advance of 5c. per 100 Ib. for less than carload, f.o.b? Pitts- 
burgh. 


Merchant Steel.—Orders continue only for small lots 
for actual needs, but it is expected that shortly after July 
some of the implement makers will come in the market with 
their season contracts. It is understood that several mills 
are prepared to guarantee prices against decline in the event 
of such contracts being placed. The demand for Shafting is 
dull, the reduction in prices some time ago not having stimu- 
lated business. We quote Cold Rolled Shafting, on contracts 
for 100 tons and over, 57 per cent. off; carloads, 56 per 
cent. off, and Jess than carloads, 52 per cent. off, on which 
earload freight is allowed within base territory. Nominal 
prices on Merchant Steel are as follows: Smooth Finished 
Machinery Steel, 1.80c. to 1.90e.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.75c. to 
1.85¢c.: Cutter Shoe Steel, 2.15c. to 2.25¢c.; Toe Calk, 2.10¢, to 
2.15¢.; Railroad Spring Steel, 1.60c. to 1.75¢., the higher price 
being for Pennsylvania Railroad analysis. Carriage Spring 
Steel is 1.80c.; Tire Steel, Lron, finished, 1% in. and wider, 
1.60¢c.; under 1% in., 1.75¢. Planished Tire Steel is 1.80c., 
all f.o.b. at mill. 

Pipes and Tubes.—This trade is showing steady im 
provement in the demand, and the reaffirming of prices by 
the Steel interests on May 21 is expected to bring out a good 
deal of tonnage that was being held back, waiting to see 
whether there would be any change. Some heavy contracts 
for Pipe line work are in prospect. It is reported that the 
Hope Natural Gas Company will be in the market soon for 
400 miles of 16 or 18 in. Line Pipe, while a Western oil 
interest is reported to be inquiring for 400 miles of 8 to 10 
in. Line Pipe. Prices are guaranteed by the mills against 
decline up to June 30, and we can state positively there will 
be no reduction in prices on July 1 as reported. Net dis 
counts on Steel Pipe to the large trade on % to 6 in. remain 
at 74 and 5 per cent, off list, while on Iron Pipe the absolute 
minimum is 72 and 5 per cent. Discounts on Steel Pipe are 
as follows. 


Merchant Pipe. 
Jobbers, carloads. 


Steel 
Black. Galv. 
Oe TR Pee eee ee es ne ee ee ee 65 49) 
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Ne rr re ere ree eer ee a 69 OF 
ET Rasa vee Oba wwe Wee eee eC RKO RE ES 73 63 
OR ST ee er Ce ee rer oe 70 nD 
Extra strong, plain ends: 
J ae eee 8 46 
RC a cckv eee hn yer eb en oe er eka mee 65 53 
Ae ee ee eee ere a P 61 49 
Double extra strong, plain ends: 
MetNO I ora ao ag kc cratadcla cig waeminnieca 4 43 


Discounts on Genuine Tron Pipe are as follows: 


Black. Galy. 


ey advo. ah dS ad kuill ah 4: wah enel bind: weariness 65 , 

. oR ere tire re rere 65 51 
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Extra strong, plain ends: 
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7 A eee ee ee ee 47 
Double extra strong, plain ends: 
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Boiler Tubes.—Only scattering orders are being placed 
for carloads and less quantities, and no improvement can be 
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expected in the demand until the boiler shops get more 
work, and until the railroads commence to place orders. Regu- 
lar discounts on Merchant Tubes in small lots, on which an 
extra 5 per cent. is allowed in carloads, are as follows: 


Roiler Tubes. 


Iron Steel. 
1 to 1 cs sa cee e hs ose ad'ss a0ee denne 42 47 
SUERTE 5 ks 6nd Sees 0665500044065 00% 42 59 
As Me TT Ter Terre reer 47 61 
Se Ee Rs cis wai Re ss nes be ewe nw'se se ke 52 65 
4 3 Oe eee ee 42 59 


2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 

2% in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—In addition to buying 30,000 to 
35,000 tons of Pig Iron, the American Stee] Foundries has 
been a large purchaser of Heavy Steel Scrap, having bought 
12,000 to 15,000 tons for delivery at its Alliance, Ohio, plant, 
prices ranging from $13.50 to $14, delivered. In a general 
way, the Scrap trade is showing betterment, consumers hav- 
ing come to the conclusion that prices are probably as low 
as they will go, and that it is a good time to cover. Some 
dealers are not anxious to sell at present prices, but are hold- 
ing their Scrap, believing the market will be higher by July 
1 or shortly after. Dealers quote about as follows per gross 
ton: Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh, Steubenville or Sharon 
delivery, $13 to $13.25; Cast Borings, $7.25 to $7.50; No. 1 
Railroad Wrought, $13.25 to $13.50; No. 1 Cast, $13.75 to 
$14; Bundled Sheet Scrap, $8.50 to $9, at shipping point; 
Sheet Bar Crop Ends, $16 to $16.50; No. 1 Busheling Scrap, 
$12 to $12.25; No. 2, $9 to $9.25; Iron Axles, $19 to $19.50; 
Steel Axles, $16.50 to $17; Low Phosphorus Melting Stock, 
$17 to $17.50; Old Steel Rails, short pieces for Open Hearth 
use, $12.75 to $13; Rerolling Rails, lower in price, $13.50 to 
$13.75; Machine Shop Turnings, $8 to $8.25; Grate Bars, 
$12 to $12.50; Railroad Malleable Scrap, $11.25 to $12. 

Coke.—While no actual improvement in demand can be 
reported for Furnace Coke, there is a prospect of better busi- 
ness, as a number of blast furnaces that are now idle have 
figured on going in blast. The Shenango Furnace Company 
has started up in full its Coke works at Wilpen, Pa., and 
several other producers are getting their ovens ready for op- 
eration. Conneilsville Furnace Coke for prompt shipment is 
still being offered as low as $1.50, at oven, but on contracts 
running over the last half of the year from $1.60 to $1.75 is 
quoted. Foundry Coke ranges from $2 to $2.25, at oven, de- 
pending on quality. Outside makes of Furnace Coke are 
quoted as low as $1.30, and Foundry as low as $1.75, at 
oven. The output of Coke last week was 173,082 tons, prac- 
tically the same as the previous week. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 26, 1908. 


The market shows further signs of strength, the buying 
movement in Pig Iron being maintained, with sales heavier 
than at any time so far this year. Consumers show more 
disposition to enter the market, and in many instances show 
their willingness to make purchases for at least part of their 
requirements for the last half of the year and occasionally 
for deliveries extending into the first quarter of next year. 
In this respect, however, the views of sellers are more con- 
servative and less disposition is shown to take business for 
forward delivery. Speculative interests are giving the mar- 
ket some attention, and we understand that some pretty fair 
sized lots have been taken with the view of holding them for 
a rise early in the fall. Notwithstanding the pretty general 
opinion in the trade that manufacturers of finished and 
semifinished materials would at the New York committee 
meetings made an adjustment of prices, nothing was done. 
It was considered that in view of the lowered price of Pig 
Iron some shading of the price of at least some of the va- 
rious classes of finished materials would result, but makers, 
on the other hand, contended that a reduction in price would, 
under the existing condition of general business, bring out 
no great tonnage of orders, and, as the cost of production was 
high, prices should be maintained. It looks, therefore, as if 
present prices would prevail at least during the summer 
months. 


Pig Iron.—Sales the past week have again aggregated 
quite a large tonnage, and sellers in some cases are getting 
close to all the business they want for early shipment. With 
the reduced productive capacities that have prevailed the past 
few months, the amount of business that could be taken with- 
out blowing in additional furnaces is limited, and there is no 
disposition shown to increase the output at the prevailing 
selling prices. Sellers in a number of cases practically refuse 
to quote on deliveries for extended periods, and some will not 
take orders for delivery beyond September 1, nor will they 
take heavy tonnages for delivery during the next 60 or 90 
days. Buyers on the other hand seem more anxious to do 
business, and inquiries for deliveries over the entire last half 
and even for early 1909 delivery are numerous.' In a number 
of cases firm offers have been made by buyers for good ton- 
nages for delivery the last half of the year, at prices ranging 
from $1 to $2 under the market. but they receive no atten- 
tion from sellers. Prices, it is preity generally believed, are 
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at the bottom, and in a number of cases are now below actual 
cost. The ruling price for the standard grades of Northern 
No. 2X Foundry Iron seems to be pretty well established, at 
$16.75 to $17.25, for deliveries in this territory. Some fur- 
naces which cannot meet these figures are holding for higher 
prices, but do practically no business, while it might be pos- 
sible, in the case of less well-known irons, or off grades, to 
shade these prices slightly for spot shipment. The bulk of the 
business transacted has been done in the Foundry grades. 
No. 2X and No. 2 Plain have been sold in tonnages ranging 
from 100 to 1000 for delivery the next four months. A sale 
of 1500 tons and another of 1000 tons of No. 2X at $16.75, 
delivered, are noted. Pipe makers have been in the market 
for moderate quantities, particularly for low grade Irons, 
which appear to be somewhat scarce in the Northern brands. 
A sale was reported, however, of a lot of 2000 tons of mixed 
numbers for early shipment at $15.25, delivered. Southern 
Iron has not been extensively sold. Some small lots of No. 
2X Foundry were done on a basis of $11.50, Birmingham, 
and although firm offers have been made for good tonnages at 
slightly lower figures, sellers refuse to entertain them; in 
fact, several interests refuse to take orders for forward ship- 
ments, and have marked up their price 50c, a ton for deliv- 
ery beyond September 1. Forge Iron has been in better 
demand. One seller reports sales aggregating 3000 tons in 
the past 10 days, all of which was sold around $15.25, de- 
livered. Inquiry from the local consumers of Basic Iron has 
not been heavy, although some disposition is being shown to 
enter the market at the prevailing price, so as to even up on 
the high priced Iron still to come in. One small lot of off 
Basic was reported sold at close to $16, delivered. A sale of 
a small tonnage of Low Phosphorus Iron was reported at 
$21.25. This grade has not been in urgent demand. Prices 
are unchanged. Some sellers ask 50c. advance over ruling 
figures for deliveries covering the last half of the year, but 
the following quotations are named for delivery in buyers’ 
yards, eastern Pennsylvania and adjoining territory, during 
the next 30 or 60 days: 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 X Foundry .$16.75 to $17.25 
1 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 Plain..... 16.25 to 16.75 
ee ee . oss ko ss ca ss agiebin wines 17.0V0 
EO. Be NN vow oe dare eee bs 0 OS 16.50 to 16.75 
. IIR hd Zina oa 6 0S 604 ke wee we ee Ee 15.25 to 15.50 
Ea eer eer ee eee 16.00 to 16.25 
NN aon suisse a 090 BE Seco Be 21.00 to 21.59 


Ferromanganese.—There has been more inquiry for 
small tonnages for delivery the last half of the year, although 
the amount of business done has been small. Prices are sta- 
tionary, some sellers quoting $44 to $45, for early delivery, 
others still holding at $46, Baltimore. 


Steel.— More inquiry has developed for Billets. Buyers 
are feeling the market with the hope of finding lower prices, 
but makers are firm, since the recent determination to main- 
tain prices. Sales have been light, but producers feel more 
encouraged and expect business heretofore deferred to come 
out before a great while. Prices are unchanged. For de- 
livery in this territory ordinary Rolling Steel is quoted at 
$20.30, with Forging Steel at $31.20, subject to the usual 
extras for high carbons and special sizes. 


Plates.—The determination to maintain prices has re- 
sulted in the bringing out of some business, which had been 
held up pending the action of the manufacturers, and it is 
expected that orders will now be placed more freely. In- 
quiries are on the market for Steel for boilers, cars and 
tanks, which aggregate quite a good tonnage. The Maryland 
Steel Company has orders for harbor work for the city of 
Baltimore, which will require 2400 tons of Plates. Most of 
the business taken by the local mills has been small, but the 
trade feels much encouraged regarding future business: 


Part 
Carload. carload. 

Cents. Cents. 

Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel............ 1.85 1.90 
i ee ee err rrr ee 1.95 2.05 
ee eee 2.05 2.10 
ED S Searaie kd de Ricaluite aba ore Mone 9 % Kk ee 2.25 2.30 
Locomotive Firebox Steel...............2.35 2.40 

The above are base prices for 4-in. and heavier. The follow- 
ing extras apply : Extra per 

100 Ib. 
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Structural. Material.—A moderate increase is to be 
noted in the demand for Structural Material, and mills make 
slight gains from week to week. Orders are mostly small, 
although inquiries for larger lots are more numerous. As 
it has now been definitely decided that there will be no 
change in prices, it is believed that less hesitancy will be 
displayed in placing business. Prices continue to be quoted 
from 1.85c. to 2c., according to specifications. 


Sheets.—No change is to be noted in the demand for 
Sheets. There has been a little better inquiry, but the ton- 
nage of business taken has hardly been up to that of the 
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previous week. Some buyers show a disposition to buy for 
forward delivery, but the purchases made are not large. 
For mill shipments quotations range as follows, a tenth 
extra being added for small lots: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.50c.; Nos. 
22 to 24, 2.60c.; Nos. 25 to 26, 2.70c.; No. 27, 2.80c.; No. 
28, 2.90c. 

Bars.—The Eastern Bar Iron Association, at its recent 
meeting in New York City, reaffirmed the base price of 1.50c., 
Pittsburgh, for Refined Iron Bars. Very little business is 
coming out at this figure, however, there being enough low 
price contracts around to supply the current demand. New 
business is light and specifications on old orders are meager. 
For prompt shipment Refined Iron Bars can be had for de- 
livery in this territory at prices ranging from 1.45c. to 
1.55c. Some of the Eastern mills are giving more attention 
to the rolling of Steel Bars, and some small business has 
been done in that direction at 1.75c., delivered. 


Coke.—The amount of new business has not been large. 
Some little buying has been done in Foundry Coke, but the 
demand for Furnace Coke is quiet. Some producers are a 
little firmer on prices, but no quotable change is to be 
noted. Foundry Coke ranges from $2.15 to $2.35, at oven, 
while Furnace Coke is quoted at $1.60 to $1.75, at oven. 
For delivery in this territory the following range of prices 
is quoted: 


Connellsville Furnace Coke.............. $3.75 to $3.90 
IE, ER nao Sa! Sra 6 aa &.4. a's alee acale 4.30to 4.50 
Mountain Varmace Coles ...c sc cecsecicce 3.35 to 3.50 
i RTE TLE ULE LET ECE 3.90 to 4.10 


Old Material.—A little more activity has developed in 
the Old Material market. Mills continue to pick up small 
tonnages for prompt delivery of the different grades of Scrap, 
and prices are a little firmer in some grades. A sale of 1300 
tons of Low Phosphorus Scrap is reported at $17.50, at mill. 
Heavy Melting Steel is stronger, a sale of 100 tons being 
noted at $13.50, delivered. Turnings and Borings have been 
a little more active at unchanged prices. Quotations are 
largely nominal, ranging about as follows for prompt ship- 
ment, eastern Pennsylvania and adjoining territory : 


No. 1 Steel Scrap and Crops.......... $13.00 to +. 50 
= Saree rrr 17.50 to 18.00 
SU NE ENN aed k's ahd eas eee das 18.00 to is, 50 
LO SN CE ET ee ee 20.00 to 21.00 
asda ca iy pre Ve 6a 0 18.00 to 18.50 
Se ER eh as oa a dow aie a eras 14.00 to 15.00 
Cheice No. 1 R. R. Wrought ive tsb eee 15.00 to 15.50 
A errr rer rT ee 14.50 to 15.00 
WEOUIED BOOED WOO 5 5 ces 0 c's ena s vK es 11.50 to 12.00 
GO. 1 POTMe Wire BCTAP. . 5. ccc cccece 11.50 to 12.00 
ee ae) EE ND rsd 6 ernie a ace REA oS 9.00 to 10.00 
EE ENS a 0 6.) aces aaa Came ee 9.50 to 10.00 
PEG Tani ab <bccceneae ev eecs 11.00 to 11.50 
lk ee ee ee ee ee 8.50 to 9.00 
RT ENTS 06's, 06.00 Hows Sates eapree ee 11.75 to 12.25 
——_— >< > —_ 


St. Louis. 


Str. Louis, Mo., May 23, 1908. 


The feature of the situation is the marked improvement 
in the demand for Pig Iron, and this, in turn, has brought 
about a firmer general market. In the term demand refer- 
ence is had both to actual sales and to price or delivery in- 
quiries. While sales of Structural Material are moderate 
a season of greater activity is near at hand, as contractors 
are about to place orders for some of the large structures 
which have been determined upon. 


Coke.—Shipments on contract are coming forward more 
freely and a larger number of inquiries are pending. The 
current figures are $2 to $2.25, f.0.b. oven, the lower price 
for immediate shipment and the higher on contract. 


Pig Iron.—lIn case of a local agency recent sales of Pig 
Iron up to date, including those already reported, foot up 
to 20,000 tons, mostly Basic. Inquiries are pending for 5000 
tons of Malleable Bessemer, 5000 tons of Basic and between 
8000 and 5000 tons of Southern Foundry for shipment over 
the balance of the year. Prices are firm at $11.50, Birming- 
ham, for No. 2, with one of the largest interests advancing 
this figure to $12. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Brokers report a better de- 
mand than at any time during the past two months, mainly 
local, though some orders are coming from outside points, 
principally from the smaller railroads. The local call is 
most pronounced for Steel foundry products for railroad 
purposes. Light Rails are in better demand, but prices con- 
tinue to rule low. 

Old Materials.—The market for Old Materials is ruling 
steady and quiet. There is but one list out, that of the Cot- 
ton Belt Line, which is offering 600 tons. In Heavy Melting 
Steel the activity noted last week has not been in evidence, 
owing to dealers having supplied their wants. No sales of 
consequence are reported. There is a continued inquiry for 
Relaying Rails and considerable business would result were 
the prospective buyers able to meet holders’ ideas as to terms 
of payment. On the whole, the market is firmer and the out- 
lock improving. We quote, f.o.b. St. Louis, per gross ton, 
as follows: 
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Old Iron Ralls... +. se eeeeeeeeeee ee «$14.00 to $14.50 
VOid Steel Rails, rerolling............ 11.25 to 11.50 
Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft......... iL 00 to 11.25 
Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub- 

eS rare 22.50 to 23.50 
ou Set We oe Sea bne eavaceees ee 11.50 to 12.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap............ 10.75 to 11.00 
Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart.. 10.50 to 11.00 
Pye ee ee eee 9.00 to 9.50 

The following quotations are per net ton: 

Pl St Sn oo owas 606 &eeuwe ene $11.50 to $12.00 

NE gE a eee 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 Bativread Wroeene. ....ccccccece 10.75 to 11.00 
No. > Batlroad Wrought....cceccscecs 8.50 to 10.00 
ice ci cakivaedececens 9.00 to 10.00 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............ 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 Dealers’ For DP ccievs see aaa en 9.50 to 10.00 
SE ce ewes sale ce wane 3.50 to 3.75 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 7.00 to 8.00 
err ee rr 10.00 to 10.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap.... 9.00to 9.50 
Railroad Malleable ...........cceeee. 9.25 to 9.75 
Agricultural Malleable ...........05. 8.50 to 9.00 
eg Se nr 7.25 to 7.50 





Sealed proposals for public work will be received by the 
St. Louis Board of Public Improvement until June 5 as 
follows: 

For furnishing materials and tools for constructing a 
conduit line, Steam and return Pipes, Hot and Cold Water 
Pipes and Air Pipes, with all necessary Manholes and 
Anchors, for the steam heating system at Quarantine Hos- 
pital. 

For furnishing materials and tools for the erection of two 
new Boilers and Boiler settings for the Quarantine Hospital. 


—__~++e—___ 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 26, 1908. 


Iron Ore.—The market shows no indication of taking on 
any life. The resale of a few small lots on the docks are 
reported, but no sales of this year’s Ore were made, and a 
general buying movement does not seem near at hand. A few 
furnace interests will have to come into the market soon for 
some Ore to mix with what they now have in their furnace 
yards, but this demand will be only for a limited tonnage. 
Ore men, however, are watching with considerable interest 
the present buying movement in Pig Iron, and they believe 
that if it continues any length of time it will start an active 
buying of Ore. The first Ore shipped by the Steel Corpora- 
tion this season reached Lake Erie ports yesterday. About 
half a dozen boats of the Pittsburgh Steamship Company 
have loaded with cargoes, which will be unloaded before the 
end of the week. With the exception of two cargoes all the 
Ore shipped so far this season has been by furnace interests 
owning their own Ore properties, and the total May ship- 
ments will probably not be much over 100,000 tons as com- 
pared with 5,600,000 the corresponding month last year. 
With the absence of sales there is no inquiry for vessel ton- 
nage in the Ore trade, although a little wild chartering has 
been done for shipment from the head of the lakes to Tona- 
wanda at 70c., the same as last year. There will be little 
Ore for shipment at least the first half of June, and it is 
probable that the general start in lake navigation which 
was postponed until June 1 will be put off until a later date. 
Ore shipments from the docks to the furnaces are still light, 
the movement being less than a month ago. Ore prices are 
being firmly maintained. Prices for 1908 delivery at Lake 
Erie docks, per gross ton, are as follows: Old Range Besse- 
mer, $5; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.75; Old Range non-Bessemer, 
$4.20 ; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $4; Siliceous Bessemer, $2.75; 
Siliceous non-Bessemer, $2.35 to $2.60. 

Pig Iron.—rThe activity in the Pig Iron market which 
started two weeks ago has continued the past week, with a 
largely increased volume of inquiries for Foundry Iron for 
spot, third quarter and last half delivery. A large share of 
the inquiries are for small lots, ranging from 50 to 200 tons, 
but there are several Jarger ones, among them an inquiry for 
5000 tons from the International Steam Pump Company. 
There has also been considerable activity in the Basie Iron 
market, one furnace interest reporting seven inquiries ag- 
gregating about 15,000 tons. Considering the large number 
of inquiries for Foundry Iron the sales during the week have 
not been numerous. One local interest with furnaces in 
western Pennsylvania and New York reports the sale of 4000 
tons of Foundry Iron for prompt shipment at an average 
price of about $15, at furnace, for No. 2. Included in this 
tonnage was one lot of No. 1 Iron that was sold on the basis 
of $15.30, Valley furnace. Another local interest sold about 
2000 tons of No. 2 at $14.75 to $15, Valley furnace, for third 
quarter delivery. Other sales in the local market will aggre- 
gate not over 1000 tons, none being made by interests that 
have been holding for prices higher than those that have 
been prevailing. The market is slightly firmer as a result 
of the increased inquiries, and some furnaces are asking 
about 50c. a ton more than a week ago. although there are 
still reports of sales at $14.50, Valley furnace, for No. 2. 
Local furnaces are now holding at $15.75 to $16, for spot, 
third quarter and last half delivery in this territory, for No. 
2. <A local foundry made an offer of $14.50 for 1000 tons 
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of No. 2 for last half delivery, but the offer was rejected by 
a local furnace. There is a difference of opinion among 
furnacemen as to whether the present activity is only a spurt 
or whether the improvement in the market will continue. 
While the present inquiries would no doubt result in con- 
siderable buying at prices around $14.50 and $14.75, Valley 
furnace, consumers seem unwilling to buy at higher prices. 
The Southern Iron market is slightly firmer, and one leading 
producer, who is still quoting No. 2 at $11.50, Birmingham, 
for delivery until July 1 is now asking $12 for the third 
quarter. There is practically no inquiry for Malleable or 
Bessemer Iron. The Foundry Iron melt in this territory 
shows a little improvement. For prompt shipment, and for 
third quarter we quote, delivered, Cleveland, as follows: 


ee SP Ce OTL LEE LE EET TS $16.90 
merthern MomnGry NO. 1....2..6sc000 $15.90 to 16.40 
ee eo | a i 2 15.40 to 16.00 
Northern Foundry, No. 3............- 15.00 to 15.50 
Bomenerm Demers, NO. 2. ....sccsecsss 15.85 to 16.35 
SR IS Gis eked Ano wad o0 WPS 0b. 0d ROIS 14.90 


Coke.—There is a fair demand for Foundry Coke for the 
last half, and some inquiry for Furnace Coke. Prices remain 
about stationary. We quote Connellsville Furnace Coke at 
$1.50 to $1.60, at oven, for spot shipment, and 72-hr. Foun- 
dry Coke at $2 to $2.25, at oven, the latter price being held 
for last half delivery. 


Old Material.—While the market is still dull a better 
feeling seems to prevail among dealers, and signs of further 
weakness have disappeared. Some inquiry for Steel Scrap 
from the Pittsburgh District has made the market slightly 
firmer, as far as Steel Scrap is concerned, and dealers are 
trying to buy it at to-day’s prices for future delivery. The 
local demand for Scrap shows no improvement. The mills 
are running only part of the time and are buying very little. 
The demand for Cast Scrap is also light. Steel Scrap is 
somewhat firmer, but all price quotations, which are still 


largely nominal, are unchanged. Dealers’ prices to the 
trade per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 
a GOOOEL DRUIB Sc ise esas dn was owes bee 0651150 
eee eee er ere 14.50 to 15.50 
NR re er re 16.00 to 17.00 
Beg OT ee a ee 12.50to 13.00 
Relaying Rails, 50 lb. and over........ 21.00 to 22.00 
SO BO HORDE on 0's cs ccesicsccss's 11.00 to 11.50 
SE IND 6.65 aig:b is 0,5 eine aes o 11.00 to 11.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... 10.50 to 11.00 


Light Bundled Sheet Scrap........... 7.50to 8.50 


The following quotations are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 
SO Re PARRORs ss vo n's-2'0 bie ss 0.60 0 a «ewe 10 S1650 
ee alc so anc 5.00 to 5.50 
Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings.. 6.00to 6.25 
eS SB ee 7.50 to 8.00 
gp OS eee 10.00 to 10.50 
me. 2 menreee Wroment.......6..60% 11.00 to 12.00 
oS OS Re er re ne 11.50 to 12.50 
IIT, 1G) a's Rake o'6 bik & sdb se ce 2S 10.00 to 10.50 
iI ON i og Shey Sig 8.00 to 9.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The volume of business in 
TIinished lines remains about stationary, there being no im- 
provement in orders or specifications. Buying is all in small 
lots for immediate needs. Some consumers have been hold- 
ing off in the hope of getting lower prices. The action of 
the leading Steel interests in reaffirming prices at their meet- 
ing in New York last week is expected to stimulate buying 
slightly, but that effect is not yet noticable. Consumers, as 
a rule, have allowed their stocks to become low, but they 
are expected to continue for the present the policy of buying 
in small lots. ‘The demand for both Iron and Steel Bars is 
still light. The local Bar Iron mills are running this week 
but with only a small tonnage on their books. Jobbers are 
still cutting the price of Iron Bars to 1.40c., Pittsburgh, and 
it is reported that one mill is offering Steel Bars at 1.50c., 
Pittsburgh. The demand for Plates shows no improvement. 
A local mill reports that its Light Plate orders are only for 


small lots for quick shipment. Prices are weak and there 
are reports oi shading of $2 a ton on Heavy Plates as well 
as on Light Plates. The demand for Sheets is light and 


price concessions of $1 to $2 a ton are being made on Black 
and Galvanized Sheets. No contracts have been made as 
yet by the agricultural implement makers for Steel Bars for 
the year beginning July 1, but some inquiries have been re- 
ceived from these consumers and it is expected that they will 
begin placing orders the coming month. The implement men 
have been doing a good volume of business the present year, 
not being seriously affected by the depression, and in view of 
the good crop prospects it is expected that their requirements 
for the coming year will be as large as ever. The Structural 


outlook remains unsatisfactory, although, one mill reports 
some improvement in this line. The warehouse business of 


jobbers for May will show up better than for April, but their 
mill business will not be so large. We quote Iron Bars at 
1.50c. to 1.60¢c., Cleveland, for car lots; Steel Bars, 1.70c., 
Cleveland, for car lots, half extras; Beams and Channels, 
1.80c., base, Cleveland, and Plates, 4 in. and heavier, 1.80c., 
Cleveland. Dealers quote Sheets, mill shipments, car lots, 
Cleveland, as follows: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 1.90c.; Box 
Annealed, No. 28, 2.60c.: Galvanized, No. 28, 3.65c. Ware- 
house prices are unchanged. Jobbers quote Iron and Steel 
Bars out of stock at 1.70c. to 1.80c.; Beams and Channels 
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out of stock are 2.10c. to 2.15c. Warehouse prices on Sheets 
are as follows: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.10c.; Box Annealed, 
No. 28, 2.70c.; Galvanized, No. 28, 3.85c. Warehouse prices 
on Boiler Tubes, 2%4 to 5 in., are 64 per cent. discount, and 
on Black Merchant Iron Pipe, base sizes, 67 per cent. dis- 
count. 

————— 


Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI, On10, May 27, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 

Transactions in Pig Iron have constituted the principal 
feature in the Iron and Steel market, and all auxiliary in- 
terests have apparently profited thereby, even the Too] man- 
ufacturers, who regard Pig Iron as the barometer of trade 
and its lead as prophetic of early conditions. The location 
here of a new rolling mill plant and the visits and corre- 
spondence of others contemplating the institution of new in- 
dustries in the Iron and Steel trade have encouraged allied 
industries, and the feeling in this center is optimistic to a 
degree. For the first time in some months the jobbing foun- 
dries are buying Iron, and there have been several contracts 
made of 1000 to 2000 ton lots each, and practically all 
Southern. In Finished Material the decision to hold prices 
at the New York meeting seems to have had a stimulating 
effect, and stores and large selling agencies are getting some 
carload orders, where the buying for several months has been 
of the strictly hand to mouth character. In Scrap the bot- 
tom seems finally to have been struck in this market, which 
has reached the lowest levels for many months: 


Pig Iron.—Conditions in the large selling offices to-day 
reminded one somewhat of the prosperous times of early 
1907. There have been some large sales of Iron reported, 


ranging from $11 to $12, Birmingham. While a number of 
interests continue to quote $11.50 on No. 2 for early delivery, 
at least two of the largest Southern interests have made 
$12 the minimum, at which they will take business run- 
ning as late as September delivery, and others announce 
that the quoted price of $11.50 to-day is subject to the con- 
dition of order books, and- liable to be withdrawn at the 
shortest notice. A large quantity of Basic has been sold 
through this market the past week, and there are several in- 
quiries out for more. The scarcity of low grades is still as 
marked as in our last report, and several agencies report 
inability to fill orders, hence for this reason a price is diffi- 
cult to obtain. An interesting feature of the week’s buying 
in the local market has been on account of the jobbing foun- 
dries, one melter, and not the largest in the district, taking 
1500 tons of No. 2 Foundry for delivery extending over one 
year from June 1 at $11.50, Birmingham; another 2000 tons, 
another 1200 and another 1000, the majority asking for 
delivery through the last half. A characteristic of Foundry 
buying in this territory is the disposition of the entire trade 
to get into the market at once. Two hundred tons of Mot- 
tled sold at about the basis of Forge, $10.25, Birmingham. 
The American Seeding Machine Company, Springfield, Ohio, 
is reported to have bought 2000 tons of Nos. 2 and 3 Foun- 
dry at about $11, Birmingham basis, on No. 2. <A report is 
received here that all the Valley furnaces have stiffened on 
prices, as have also the central Ohio interests accredited with 
placing some good business at shaded figures early in the 
start of the activity. A large St. Louis interest is out with 
an inquiry for Open Hearth Basic, 5000 to 15,000 tons, for 
delivery the last quarter and first of next year. A central 
Ohio Steel maker wants 3000 tons of Basic, covering the last 
four months. Another in about the same territory wants 
1000 tons a month over the last half. A northern Ohio 
Steel making concern asks for 250 to 500 tons for June and 
July. There are inquiries here for about 20,000 tons from 
the agricultural implement makers alone, and the stove mak- 
ers are also buying some Iron. Little is heard yet of North- 
ern Iron, although a furnace in the Wellston District, is 
reported to have withdrawn all quotations under $17 for the 
last quarter. Most quotations to-day are on the basis of $16, 
at furnace, although it is reported that $15.50 is still being 
done by certain interests. Ohio Silveries are firm at $18.50, 
at furnace, for 8 per cent. For early delivery and extending 
into the third quarter we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 
Freight rates being $3.25 from Birmingham, and $1.20 from 
the Hanging Rock District: 


Southern Coke, No. 5.25 to $ 





5 15.75 
rn ee PR. kee kk eee’ os 14.75 to 15.25 
eee ee, Se a 14.25to 14.75 
en I I 65 in. 55 de iesd Ae wee & 14.00 
Southern Coke. No. 1 Soft 15.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft 15.24 
Bomtners Teme GA WOR. . .<cccdcccwevendus 13.75 
Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon.............. 19.70 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 17.20 to 17.70 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 16.70 to 17.20 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 16.20 to 16.70 
Standard Southern Car Wheel......... 22.25 to 22.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel............. 22.00 to 22.50 


(By Mail.) 


Coke.—Little change is seen in the situation with refer- 
ence to spot Coke, although some contracting is noted on 
forward business, which is regarded by local selling factors as 
likely now to improve, gradually keeping pace with the im- 
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proved demand for Iron. One agency has made a couple of 
ood sized contracts covering a period of one year beginning 
nn July 1 for Foundry Coke, but not in Cincinnati territory. 
‘he price is reported to be in the neighborhood of that pre- 
vailing for shorter contract periods, namely, $2 to $2.25, at 
oven. On Furnace grades there is little or no improvement, 
although it is expected if the demand for Lron continues 
here will be some contracting. The ruling price is about 
$1.50 to $1.60, at oven. Connellsville best brands are quota- 
ble at $1.65 to $1.80, at oven; New River Furnace grades at 
$2.25. Best grades of Foundry Coke are obtainable for im- 
mediate delivery at $2; New River at $2.75. Pocahontas 
Furnace Coke is quoted by one agency at $1.90; Connells- 
ville, $1.70 to $2. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Dealers report a trifle more 
jusiness coming out in number of orders, but still lament 
heir insignificant size. Within the past few days there have 
been some good inquiries from Ohio points for Structural 
Material, one being for 500 tons. There is a universal de- 
nial that prices have shown any retrogression on any line, 
and the larger dealers do not expect any recessions in the 
ight of the recent agreements in New York City. Orders 
from stock are filled at the following prices, which are f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: Iron Bars, carload lots, 1.65c., base, with half 
extras; small lots from store, 1.85¢., base, half extras. Steel 
Plates, carload lots, 1.75c., base, half extras; small lots from 
store, 1.85c., base, half extras. tase Angles, carload lots, 
1.S5e.. base; small lots from store, 2.10c. Beams, Channels 
and Structural Angles, 1.85c., base; small lots from store, 
~.10c. Plates, 4-in. and heavier, carload lots, 1.85c.; small 
lots from store, 2c. Blue Annealed Sheets (Heavy), No. 16, 
carload lots, 2.15¢e.; small lots from store, 2.50c. No. 14. 
ecarload lots, 2.05¢c.; small lots from store, 2.40c. No. 10 
and heavier, carload lots, 1.95¢c.; small lots from store, 2.20e. 
No. 12, earload lots, 2c.; small lots from store, 2.30c. Sheets 
(Light), Black, No. 28, ecarload lots, 2.65e. Galvanized 
Sheets, No. 28, carload lots, 3.70c. Steel Tire, 4-in. and 
heavier, earload lots, 1.95¢c. Plates, 3-16 and No. 8, carload 


lots, 2e.: small lots from store, 2.20c. 


Old Materials.—No transactions of any size are re- 
ported by the Scrap dealers in this market, although senti- 
mentally the feeling is more optimistic. Steel Scrap is 
stronger, there being a little more demand, while rolling mill 
Serap remains inactive. The good weather has seemingly 
stimulated the movement a little. The larger dealers who 
have been buying steadily during the months of depression 
have taken over the miscellaneous stocks of a number of small 
dealers, so that the business in this territory will be less di- 
vided than in times past. Prices have not changed since last 
week, and we quote for delivery, Cincinnati, as follows: 


No. 1 Railroad Wrought, net ton...... $10.50 to $11 50 
Cast Borman, NEG COs 6 o5 6s sic cawes 4.00to 500 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap..........., 11.00 to 12.00 
Bisel “PeEInes. BOC TOR. . ...0 vec ce ees 5.00 to 6.00 
NO. 2 Seee MeRRD. Ret ton. ...... e005 10.25 to 11.25 
Burnt Cast and Wrought, net ton...... 8.00 to 9.00 
Old TPOR ARCS. HEC BOR... ccc ccs cececs 14.50 to 15.50 
Old Irom Malis, wroms ton... 2. scves 13.00 (0 14.00 
Old Steel Rails, long, gross ton........ 11.00 to 12.00 
Old Steel Rails, short, gross ton....... 11.00 to 12.00 
Relaying Rails, 56 lb. and up, gross ton. 22.00 to 23.00 
Old@ Car Wheels, gross tom... .....ce-c. 12.00 to 13.00 
low Phosphorus Scrap, gross ton...... 13.00 to 14.00 





New York. 


NEw York, May 27, 1908. 

Pig Iron.—There has been a considerable tonnage placed 
during the past week, at prices which were lower than those 
ruling recently. An increased number of sellers showed 
letermination to meet the market, and the great majority of 
vers have taken an interest. The result has been that 
’ipe makers, Stove founders, Malleable Iron founders and 
uachine shops have purchased, the tonnage in the aggregate 
ving quite large. The buying extended over this territory 
ind over New England, where Buffalo furnaces have for the 
irst time in a long while been active sellers. Basie Pig Iron 
ias sold at $15.50, delivered in eastern Pennsylvania. We 
\uote Northern No. 1 Foundry, tidewater, $16.75 to $17; 
No, 2 Foundry, $16 to $16.50, and No. 2 Plain, $15.50 to $16. 
\labama Irons are selling at $16 to $16.50 for No, 1, and 
$15.25 to $15.75 for No. 2. 

Steel Rails.—The Erie Railroad, which is following a 
policy of hand-to-mouth buying, has placed an order for 
2000 tons of Rails in the past week, early shipment being 
alled for. Generally, the Rail situation is uninteresting. with 
no apparent likelihood of an early change for the better. 

Structural Material.—The mills are running on less 
han half time, though the general sentiment is that the 
ctivity in structural work and the promise of construction 
rojects that have been figured on recently give this depart- 
ent of the market a better position than that of other lines. 
(he month of May is expected to show a total of fabricating 
ontracts closed in excess of 50,000 tons, an important part 
‘f which was placed in the past week. The McClintic-Mar- 
shall Construction has taken the large business of the week, 
cluding the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad bridge over 
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the Ohio at Beaver, Pa., 13,500 tons, the new Lackawanna 
shops at Scranton, Pa., 5000 tons, and a warehouse at Phila- 
delphia, 1000 tons. In the territory tributary to Chicago, 
about 16,000 tons of structural work has been let in the last 
10 days. The Queen & Crescent bridge, calling for 5000 
tons, is still pending, as is the Horne Building, Pittsburgh, 
which will take 8000 tons. The American Bridge Company 
has the contract for 750 tons for the new State University 
Library, at Berkeley, Cal. It has also closed for 400 tons 
ot bridge work for the Florida East Coast and for small 
bridges for the New Haven Road and the Duluth, Mesaba & 
Northern. In New York the Public Service Commission has 
awarded contracts for the construction of five of the six 
sections of the Fourth avenue subway in Brooklyn, at an 
aggregate of $14,764,510, but there are a good many con- 
tingencies, and it may be a long time before the mills will 
hear from this action. sids will be taken this week on the 
new Borough Hall in Brooklyn, the Steel amounting to 
several hundred tons. The Frederick Loeser & Co. store in 
Brooklyn, which would have required about 1500 tons for 
the Steel cage construction at first figured on, will be built 
of reinforced concrete, and only 800 to 400 tons of Steel will 
be needed. We continue to quote on mill shipments, tide- 
water delivery, as follows: Beams, Channels, Angles, and 
Zees, 1.86c.; Tees, 1.9le. On Beams, 18 to 24 in., and Angles 
over 6 in., the extra is 0.10e. Material cut to length is sold 
from stock at 2\44c. to 24e. 


Ferroalloys.—The demand for 80 per cent. Ferroman 
ganese continues of good proportions, and although orders 
the last week have not been as large as in the preceding 
one, they have been more numerous, and the tonnage dis- 
posed of about the same. Prices are firmer, ranging from 
$45 to $47, Baltimore. There are no stocks of Ferroman- 
ganese anywhere, and the larger consuming interests have 
not yet begun to buy. Some improvement is noted in the 
demand for 50 per cent. Ferrosilicon, but it can still be had 
at $75, and the real buying has not yet set in. Furnace 
Grade has recently been taken in preference to the high 
percentage on account of price. 


Bars.—The Eastern Bar Iron manufacturers held their 
usual monthly meeting in this city last Thursday and de- 
cided to reaffirm the price of 1.50c., Pittsburgh, or 1.66c., 
New York. It is understood, however, that only a limited 
number of manufacturers, representing the leading interests 
in the trade, are adhering to this price. The usual figures 
at which orders are being placed are 1.40c. to 1.50c., New 
York. The manufacturers are now at work on a plan which 
they hope will impart more stability to the market. The 
inquiry has improved considerably, buyers now negotiating 
for quantities which are decidedly larger than anything 
placed within the last month or more. Steel Bars continue 
to be held at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, or 1.76¢., New York. 


Plates.—Locally this branch of trade is in the least sat- 
isfactory condition of any. Orders are small and far apart. 
Local consumers of Plates appear to be doing repair work 
exclusively and therefore are buying but sparingly. Prices 
of standard sizes of Plates are continued as follows, at tide- 
water: Sheared Plates, 1.86c. to 1.96c.; Flange Plates, 
1.96c. to 2.06c.: Marine Plates, 2.26c. to 2.36c.: Fire Box 
Plates, 2.75c. to 3.50c., according to specifications. 


Old Material.—Dealers unite in reporting a better de- 
mand for almost all kinds of Old Material. Heavy Steel 
Melting Scrap appears to be in strongest demand, with sales 
aggregating over 5000 tons. Most of this Scrap has been 
sold for delivery to works in eastern Pennsylvania. The 
foundries are buying more freely, but so far orders com‘ng 
to this market for Cast Scrap have been confined to foun 
dries in the immediate territory. Even the rolling mills are 
now coming into the market to some extent, especially those 
which manufacture Wrought Iron Pipe. Cast Borings and 
Turnings are strong, as the supply continues short owing to 
the slackness of work among the machine shops. Relaying 
Rails are in some request, but buyers are looking for special 
weights or sections. Old Car Wheels are most neglected, the 
demand being slight, while the supply is exceedingly abund- 
ant. Quotations are about as follows per gross ton, New 
York City: 

Old Girder and T Rails for melting. ...$11.50 to $12.00 


Heavy Melting Steel Scrap.......... 11.50 to 12.00 
Old Steel Raiis, rerolling lengihs...... 11.50 to 12.00 
Ct re ee 20.25 to 21.25 
rer ee 14.50 to 15.00 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles.. 16.00 to 16.50 
i pe ee Sa er re 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 Hativoad Wrought.......cices 12.00 to 12.50 
ey Oe ere ere 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, long... ....c- 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, short.......... 10.00 to 10.50 
RE Sola bie piwkts es eawew ee 5.50to 6.00 
eR ae 5.00 to 5.50 
WE OPED nc cc ccccccsweves 6.50 to 7.00 
WIE =o on can geeeccasccsanans 9.50 to 10.00 
Cm Se WI, gcc. on ccs nee eee 12.00 to 13.00 
No. 1 Heavy Cast, broken up.......... 13.00 te 14.00 
EES, 0 aS a a Sree a a. wid 26 wld os woe 9.00 to 10.00 
Locomotive Grate Bars.............. 10.00 to 10.50 
PE? IN 5 6 bis Ske ews eo Owes 11.50to 12.50 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The Board of Contract and Supply of 
Syracuse, N. Y., is advertising for proposals, to be received 
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until 1.30 p.m. June 1, for furnishing Cast Iron Pipe for 
the conduit line from Skaneateles Lake to the city of Syra- 
cuse. Bids are being received for 20,000 tons of 30 to 42 
in. Pipe in quantities of 5000 tons. The city of Rome, N. Y., 
is also advertising for 3745 tons of 30-in., proposals to be re- 
ceived until 12 o’clock noon, June 10. These are the only 
large contracts in sight in this territory, but the general de- 
mand is considerably better. Carload buying is much more 
active and the disposition to purchase appears to be extend- 
ing. Even the railroads are making some purchases. While 
it is possible to secure carload lots of 6-in. from some foun- 
dries at $23.50 to $24 per net ton at tidewater, most of the 
manufacturers are now asking an advance of at least 50c. 
per ton. 





The New York offices of the American Spiral Pipe Works, 
manufacturer of Taylor’s spiral riveted pipe, have been 
moved from 39 Cortlandt street to larger and better equipped 
offices in the Hudson Terminal Building, 50 Church street. 
F. B. Sanborn is in charge. This pipe is furnished 3 to 40 
in. in diameter up to 4 in. in thickness, and for pressures 
up to 500 Ib. 





Metal Market. 


New York, May 27, 1908. 

Pig Tin.—Business during the week has been of small 
proportions. The heaviest buying season of the year has 
passed, and it may be that the Tin Plate mills will not run 
as actively after July 1 as they have during the last month. 
Trade was eagerly awaiting the result of the Banca sale, 
which occurred Tuesday, and went at the equivalent of the 
low figure of 28.45c., c.i.f. New York. The arrivals so far 
this month have been large, amounting to 3815 tons, and 
there are afloat 1772 tons. Deliveries into consumption will 
probably be large and amount to at least 3800 tons. Price 
changes during the week have been toward lower levels, as 


follows: 
c—— Cents. 


ae 
TN st a ee ae le alone aes 30.15 to 30.30 
Ak 8 aye Se eer eee re ayy 29.55 
Pc. Whitsett” opus 6 als’ o 0's, 0006 bse b ob »» » 29.60 
Si <chpht au havw i waSn'e 245s 38 bs hae Oe 29.00 
MECC TCG CGS 66 Glew ss06e eb s 60% Oh evens eae 28.95 
i it. hab 6p knee sa Sadak <<chwadnasnenem 28.50 


The London market declined further to-day, closing at 
£128 5s.. for spot, and £127 2s. 6d., for futures. This was 
caused by the announcement that shipments from the Straits 
for May would break all records, at 6800 tons. 


Copper.—-Neither domestic nor foreign consumers appear 
anxious to buy at present levels, although prices have re- 
ceded somewhat from the figures of last week. Lake can be 
had at 12.8714c., while stray lots have been offered as low as 
12.75¢e. Electrolytic is available for domestic consumption, at 
12.6214c. As yet there has been no appreciable demand from 
speculative interests for Copper. While a little more activity 
is noted among consumers, the increased production now com- 
ing on the market more than offsets this. In the mining 
camps considerable headway has been made in reducing the 
cost of production. The exports continue good, amounting to 
19,200 tons so far this month, but these are still considerably 
below the heavy exports earlier in the year. Prices abroad 
are about £1 lower than last week, at £56 17s. 6d., for spot, 
and £57 10s. for futures. The Anaconda report last week 
shows the stress through which Copper producers passed last 
year. 

Spelter.—The market for Spelter is apparently more un- 
settled and demoralized than at any time since the October 
drop, Prime Western is available in the West at 4.40c. to 
4.45¢c., and in New York at 4.55 to 4.60c. Stocks continue 
to accumulate. 

Pig Lead.—The price of Lead has been further advanced 
to 4.85¢., New York, but it is doubtful how much more 
boosting the market will stand, as there is much Lead in the 
hands of speculative interests bought at considerably lower 
figures. Should any further advance be made this is likely 
to come on the market, if it has not done so already. Lead 
in St. Louis is quoted at 4.20c. to 4.30c. All sellers are 
quoting the same prices. 

Old Metals.—The decline in ingot Copper has frightened 
buyers who are now waiting to see how far it will go. Ex- 


port orders continue fair. Dealers’ selling prices are as 
follows: 
-——Cents.——, 
Copper, Heavy and Crucible............ 12.00 to 12.50 
Copper, Heavy and Wire.........cssee.% 11.50 to 12.00 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............. 10.50 to 11.00 
ET ob dis a ok bih soe bbe 6&5 8-0 0m 9.00 to 9.25 
OR es are ye 7.00 to 7.50 
Heavy Machine Composition............ 11.50 to 11.75 
oe Te ee ea 7.50to 8.50 
SE | OL, 6.5 bw s.0 eon aie a ae 9.50 to 10.50 
i et Lan ea aap. a is saw a bes ee oe 3.90 
ST ss Cd's ews GG és oS eie cM webs ess eewu'a Ke 3.55 
Ne Ghee iG) i ke ale Wan RS AR as ee a 3.50 


jots, and 50c. to 60c. for smaller quantities. 
Antimony.—An occasional change in the London price 
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is the only excitement in that trade. Prices here are un 
changed, at 8.75¢c. to 8.87l4c., for Cookson’s; 8.50c. to 
8.75¢., for Hallett’s, and 8.25c. to 8.50c., for outside brands. 
Tin Plates.—Business continues good, the new orders 
coming in being fair. Prices are without change, at $3.89, 
New York, and $3.70, Pittsburgh, for 100 Ib, IC Coke Plates. 
Welsh Tin Plates are 114d. lower in Swansea, at 12s. 3d. 


RO 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, May 27, 1908. 

The stock market experienced quite a setback on Thurs- 
day of last week, when not only the railroad stocks, but iron 
and steel stocks declined quite sharply from the prices real- 
ized on the previous day. Another weak day was Saturday. 
Republic preferred was particularly affected, declining to 66, 
with rumors that the quarterly dividend might perhaps be 
reduced. In nearly all instances some recovery occurred, but 
the range of prices now prevailing is materially below that 
ruling 10 days ago. The range of prices on active iron and 
steel stocks from Thursday of last week to Tuesday of this 
week is as follows: United States Steel common 36% to 39, 
preferred 100 to 102%; Car & Foundry common 35% to 
37%, preferred 97; Locomotive common 48% to 50%, pre- 
ferred 103; Steel Foundries common 6 to 7, preferred 34 to 
344%; Cambria Steel 30% to 31144; Colorado Fuel 26% to 
318g; Crucible Steel common 55 to 65%, preferred 42 to 
4214; Pressed Steel common 2614 to 28%, preferred 84 to 85; 
Railway Spring common 36 to 37; Republic common 17 to 
18%, preferred 66 to 6914; Sloss-Sheffield common 49% to 
514%; Cast Iron Pipe common 27% to 28%, preferred 73%, 
to 75; Can common 5, preferred 54% to 55. Last transac- 
tions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day are reported at the following prices: 
United States Steel common 35%, preferred 10014, bonds 96; 
Car & Foundry common 36%, preferred 97; Locomotive com- 
mon 47%4, preferred 103; Colorado Fuel 26; Pressed Steel 
common 27, preferred 84%; Railway Spring common 35; 
Republic common 17%, preferred 6714; Sloss-Sheffield com- 
mon 50; Cast Iron Pipe common 27%, preferred 751%; Can 
common 5, preferred 5414. 

The Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company is reducing its 
funded debt by the redemption of $100,000 of its first mort- 
gage 5 per cent. bonds, Nos. 101 to 200, inclusive, the neces- 
sary funds being taken from surplus earnings. Last year at 
this time the company redeemed a like amount of the same 
issue. 


Dividends.—The General Electric Company has declared 
— regular quarterly dividend of 2 per cent., payable July 
oo. 

+e 

The Cincinnati Foundry Foremen.—The Cincinnati 
section of the Associated Foundry Foremen held its most 
important meeting of the year on the evening of May 25 
at the Palace Hotel. It was the annual gathering of the 
section, which includes foundry foremen from most of 
the foundries in Cincinnati and vicinity, taking in south- 
ern and central Ohio, northern Kentucky and eastern 
and southern Indiana. Additional interest was imparted 
to the occasion because it was also a meeting of prepa- 
ration for the campaign to be inaugurated in behalf of 
Cincinnati for the next convention of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association. The address of the evening 
was delivered by John Logan, superintendent of the 
foundry department of the National Cash Register Com 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, and it was so much appreciated 
that he was elected president for the ensuing year. Mr. 
Logan talked on “ Daily Observations in the Foundry.” 
He brought out many technical points not often dis 
cussed and developed some very instructive lines of 
practice. Other officers elected were as follows: Vice 
president, George W. Piehl, Blymyer Iron Works Com- 
pany, Cincinnati; treasurer, John C. Burns, Samuel C. 
Tatum Company, Cincinnati; secretary, F. W. Weissman. 


————++e—___ 


A Large Coal Contract.—PirrssurcH, Pa., May 27. 
1908.— (By Telegraph.)—Vhe Washington Coal & Coke 
Company, Dawson, Pa., N. P. Hyndman, sales agent, 
Conestoga Building, Pittsburgh, has made a contract with 
the United Iron & Steel @ompany for 150,000 tons of cok- 
ing coal to be shipped at the rate of 20,000 tons a month. 
The coal will be used by the buyer in making coke at its 
Cherry Valley Furnace, at Leetonia, Ohio, which started 
up last week after being idle several months. Reports 
that the Washington Coal & Coke Company would start 
up 1000 more coke ovens at its Star Junction Works, Star 
Junction, Pa., are untrue. 
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The International Nickel Company. 





The International Nickel Company has issued its an- 
nual report for the year ended March 31, 1908. The in- 
come account, including constituent companies in America, 
compares as follows: 














1908. 1907. 
Earnings from constituent companies. ...$2,434,952 $2,853,280 
CE I hha ken sok NRER CAREERS | eee 369 
EES 516 06 5% 4 RES ONS Ree Ka $2,434,952 $2,853,649 
Ricpeee,; SURGE, Des <6. a ewerrwesesscee 149,583 164,186 
a ee Os ok kad 0 $2,285,369 $2,689,463 
Interest, sinking fund, depreciation, &c... 960,627 899,964 
Operating surplus.................. $1,324,742 $1,789,499 
Provertad GeveeOMG ss oc ccc cceectececsce® 534,733 534,730 
ee ne EES oo did Shwe aWee dc vss *$790,009 $1,254,769 





* Equal to 8.95 per cent. earned on the $8,822,661 outstand- 
ing common stock. 


The profit and loss account shows as follows: Balance 
April 1, 1907, $1,755,617; surplus for year, $790,009 ; total 
surplus, $2,545,626; from which deduct reserve to cover 
accounts of foreign constituent companies, $28,826, reserve 
for depreciation, $300,000, leaving a profit and loss sur- 
plus on April 1, 1908, of $2,216,799. 

During the past year $1,548,481 was expended for new 
construction, equipment and replacements. In the same 
period there has been provided out of earnings the sum of 
$478,576 for the following funds: Regular allowance for 
depreciation of plants, $215,975; exhaustion of minerals, 
$94,351, and bond sinking fund, $168,250. There has been 
appropriated from the surplus for further depreciation of 
properties, $300,000. 

As the sales are either for cash or are guaranteed by 
selling agents, the company has not provided any contin- 
gent or reserve fund for the collection of outstanding 
accounts. As yet the company has suffered no losses. 

All buildings that are not of fireproof construction are 
fully covered by insurance. In addition, a fund is being 
accumulated which at the end of.a short time will be 
sufficient to enable the company to dispense with pur- 
chase of outside insurance. 

The net profits for the fiscal year, after deducting ex- 
penses, depreciation, exhaustion of minerals, bond sinking 
fund and all other charges, were $1,324,742. 

——_o--- oe ————_—_ 


The Union Iron & Steel Company’s New Owners.— 
By the purchase at auction in Cincinnati May 25 of $200,- 
000 face value of the bonds of the Union Iron & Steel 
Company of Delaware, Rogers, Brown & Co. come into 
control of the corporation at a cost of $25,000. ‘The 
company went into the hands of a receiver in Septem- 
ber of last year. It was a survival of the $60,000,000 
Union Steel Chain Company formed by Edward L. Har- 
per, once vice president of the Fidelity National Bank 
of Cincinnati. The company has been only a small fac- 
tor in the iron trade, although it has plants at Ironton, 
Ohio; Big Stone Gap, Va.; Chatham, N. Y.; Denver, 
Col., and Birmingham, Ala. The bonds are a lien on the 
Ironton property. 

—_——a+@ -— 

An Incorrect Report.—William G. Park, chairman of 
the Crucible Steel Company of America, Pittsburgh, and 
who was one of the receivers of the Clairton Steel Com- 
pany, advises us that the printed statement that he, with 
the Union Trust Company, had sued for the sum of 
$150,000 each, for acting as receivers, and that the courts 
had granted to each the sum of $20,000, is untrue. Mr. 
Park says that the matter of compensation was left to 
the court, which decided that he and the Union Trust 
Company were each entitled to $20,000 for services, and 
he further states that he will turn this amount over to 
the Crucible Steel Company. An injustice was done Mr. 
Park in the printed statement that suit had been entered, 


which was not the case. 
———>o om 





The Cunard turbine steamship Lusitania beat all rec- 
ords for the westward trip from Europe on its voyage 
ending at New York May 22, its time being 4 days, 20 
hours and 22 minutes. Its average for the run was 24.83 
knots an hour, and its best day’s run was 632 miles. 


A Building with Metal Lumber Framing. 


A cement plaster twin dwelling house has been erected 
at Tuxedo Park, N. Y., which accentuates the use to which 
metal and noncombustible materials generally can be put 
in ordinary building construction. Perhaps its most in- 
teresting feature lies in the use of metal instead of wood 
for its frame work. The method of construction is similar 
to what is known as wood balloon framing, but the struc- 
tural parts consist of specially designed sheet steel 
shapes made to serve as the uprights and the roof rafters, 
these shapes being given the name of metal lumber. The 
floors and roofing are made of what is known as ferro- 
lithic plate which is metal in a somewhat corrugated form, 
this metal being covered with concrete plaster as the 
wearing finish. The exterior and interior surfaces of the 
building are concrete and plaster respectively, and these 
are applied to expanded metal lath which is fastened in 
the usual way to the so-called metal lumber. The struc- 
ture proper thus has no combustible material in its make 
up with the exception of the wood trim. 

After the foundation walls of concrete were com- 
pleted, a steel channel track was attached to the founda- 
tion by means of expansion bolts. The erection of the 
studs for the exterior walls was commenced at the cor- 
ners, special corner studs being first placed in position. 
The bottom of these studs was placed in the channel 
track on the foundation, the flanges of the studs were 
riveted to the flanges of the track and the spaces between 
the studs were filled in with concrete to a depth of 1% 
iu., thus anchoring the studs to the foundation. Six inch 
studs were used for the exterior walls and extended from 
the foundation to the roof line. Four inch studs were 
employed for the interior partitions. The first floor was 
constructed of ferrolithic plate as mentioned, plastered 
underneath and concreted to a depth of 2% in. on top. 
These floor plates rest on concrete girders having a spe- 
cial reinforcement. The girders were in turn supported 
by concrete piers. In the second floor construction spe- 
cially designed I-joists 5 in. deep were employed, these 
joists resting on an angle wall ribbon which was riveted 
to the exterior studs at the second floor line. The top 
joists were formed of 6 in. channels and extended 2 ft. 
over the outer line of the building. The metal rafters 
were 6 in, in depth and the ferrolithic plates of the roof 
construction were plastered underneath and concreted 
above with cement mortar and covered by asbestos water- 
proofing material attached by heavy pitch. The rafters, 
joists and studs were braced with strap steel bridging. 

Various steel members of the construction were cut to 
the desired lengths at the factory and erected on the 
field by means of erection derricks, similar to those in 
structural steel building. The finished floors were of 
wood secured to the joists or reinforced concrete floors 
by means of nailing blocks. The stair forms were con- 
structed of ferro-lithic plate concreted to form treads and 
risers, and provided with nailing blocks for attaching 
wood finish. The chimney contains four flues of terra 
cotta, and the hot air ducts for the heating system were 
carried up in the partitions, as they would be in a wood 
constructed building. 

The steel construction was designed by H. M. Maugle, 
Canton, Ohio; the contract was executed by Taft-Howell 
Company, Cornwall Landing, N. Y., and the struetural 
materials were furnished -by the Berger Mfg. Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 

ee 

The United States battleship Michigan was success- 
fully launched by the New York Shipbuilding Company, 
Camden, N. J., May 26. The Michigan is the first of the 
“all big gun” battleships being built for the Govern- 
ment. It has a displacement of 16,000 tons, and the main 
battery will consist of 8 12-in. rifles. 


The Niles Car Mfg. Company, Niles, Ohio, has re 
ceived an order for two electric street cars for the Mil- 
waukee Northern Railroad, to be duplicates of cars built 
last year, and an order for two express cars for the Pitts- 
burgh Interurban Line. The plant is now operating to 
about full capacity. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, May 27, 1908. 
More inquiries were reported in the trade the past week, 
and though practically all of them covered small lots of tools 
they indicate an upward tendency. This increased activity on 
the part of the smaller buyers, together with better reports 
from traveling salesmen, has created a 


more optimistic 


feeling among machinery houses. Actual business, however, 
has not increased to any extent. The little being done by 
the railroads and larger corporations is not encouraging. 
But few new projects of magnitude have developed since our 
last report and they are being followed closely by the trade. 
Among them are the new shops for the Idaho & Washington 
Northern Railroad, for which Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & 
Co. will do the buying, and the improvements to be made by 
the Third Avenue Railroad. Some houses which pay particu- 
lar attention to export trade report a better demand. The 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company has received some good 
orders for air compressors from Europe. 


Idaho and Washington Northern BRailr.ad’s New 
Shops. 

Plans have been completed for the new shops to be con- 
structed at Spirit Lake, Idaho, for the Idaho & Washington 
Northern Railroad and purchases of the machine tool equip- 
ment for these shops will soon be made. The entire plant 
will cost about $100,000 and will be modern in every respect. 
The contract for the construction and equipment of the shops 
has been placed with Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., 
New York, who will undoubtedly soon place orders for a con- 
siderable amount of machine tool equipment, including wheel 
presses, lathes and all necessary machinery to constitute a 
complete machine and erecting shop equipment. We under- 
stand that the equipment has not yet been purchased. The 
engineering firm is getting ready to start work of construct- 
ing the plant, which will consist of a machine and erecting 
shop, 70 x 210 ft.; blacksmith shop and boiler room, 40 x 97 
ft.: storeroom and office, 30 x 120 ft.; nine-stall roundhouse, 
10-pocket coal chute with inclined trestle, 75-ft. turntable 
and smaller buildings. The construction of these shops has 
been in contemplation for some months and the trade has 
been following the matter closely, especially since the con- 
tract has been awarded to the New York house, as it will 
mean the purchase of a considerable amount of machine tool 
equipment in this territory. 

Preliminary plans have heen prepared by the Canadian 
Northern Ontario Railroad, Toronto, Ont., for the erection 
of new shops on Eastern avenue, but it has not yet been de- 
cided to go ahead with the work. W. P. Chapman is resident 
engineer. 

The large amount of money to be spent in improving the 
Third Avenue Railway in New York will necessitate the 
purchase of considerable mechanical equipment. The re- 
ceiver has been authorized to issue certificates to an amount 
not to exceed $2,500,000 for the improvements, of which 
$300,000 is to be spent for repairs to cars and for purchasing 
new motors, controllers and other electrical equipment; 
$436,000 for renewals and repairs and maintenance of tracks 
and electrical equipment ; $225,000 for the erection of a new 
power station at 161st street, and $225,000 for the erecting 
of a new power station upon a suitable site, to be determined 
by the receiver, in the neighborhood of the Kingsbridge plant 
of the Union Railway Company. 

What is probably one of the largest developments in the 
way of machinery requirements to come before the trade in 
this vicinity for some time will develop within the next few 
weeks, when James Stewart & Co., 135 Broadway, New 
York, will take bids on equipment for a large plant to be 
erected by the Cramp Dry Dock Company at Norfolk, Va. 
This enterprise will constitute a general ship repairing plant, 
and its construction and equipment will cost about $500,000. 
Preliminary bids are now being taken on dredging, filling, 
bulkheading and piling work and the construction of two 
marine railways. A good sized machine shop is included in 
the requirements, and plans for this and the rest of the equip- 
ment are being prepared under the supervision of J. A. C. 
Groner, who is the engineer in charge. The full details as 
to the company’s requirements have not as yet reached the 
office of James Stewart & Co., where it is understood all bids 
are to be received. 

Among the important inquiries received in the trade 
the past week was that sent out by the Department of Water 
Supply, Gas and Electricity. New York, covering 10 tools. 
This equipment, bids for which are to be opened June 10, 
is required for one of the Brooklyn stations. The machines 
on which figures are being prepared include one 42-in. ver- 
tical boring and turning mill, one 18 in.’ by 10 ft. quick 
change gear engine lathe, one 24 in. by 14 ft. quick change 
gear engine lathe, one 11 in. by 5 ft. speed lathe, one 14-in. 
upright sensitive drilling machine, one 3%-in. wet drill 
grinder, one 20-in. water tool grinder, one 100,000-lb. ver- 
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tical screw power testing machine, motor driven; one im- 
proved recording machine and one 18 in. by 6 ft. improved 
turret lathe. 

Plans are being made by the firm of Robert H. Ingersoll 
& Bro., New York, watch manufacturers, for making some 
machinery additions and power alterations in the plant of the 
Trenton Watch Company, which was acquired by the firm 
two weeks ago. This plant, which was in fair working order, 
is to be overhauled and later on perhaps some substantial 
additions will be made. At present the company has in con- 
templation the installation of about 150 hp. in boilers and 
engines and the equipment of the plant throughout with 
proper electric lighting facilities and motor drives. This 
will necessitate a good sized motor order, and later on per- 
haps some machine tools and similar equipment will be added. 
Eventually the company will make substantial additions to 
the plant. The company’s Trenton establishment will be 
used for making watches costing from $10 to $12 each, and 
at present it is equipped to turn out about 600 watches of 
this class a day. Charles H. Ingersoll, Jr., who is a member 
of the firm, is in charge, and he is at present dividing his 
time between the company’s Trenton plant and the New 
York office at 45 John street. 

Preliminary surveys are being made under the direction 
of J. G. White & Co., 48 Exchange place, New York, for de- 
veloping the water power of the Horsepasture Creek in west 
North Carolina. These surveys are being made for the pur- 
pose of looking into the feasibility of developing the power 
of this stream for distribution in the vicinity for factory and 
lighting purposes. It is estimated that about 50,000 hp. can 
be developed, and if it.can be shown that there is sufficient 
demand for it the project will proceed at once. 

The Hudson Valley Construction Company, Troy, N. Y., 
has a contract for building a good sized power house for 
the Schaghticoke Electric Company at that place. Viehle, 
Blackwell & Buck, 49 Wall street, have been engaged as 
consulting engineers, and it is understood that the details 
will be worked out and probably the purchasing done at 
the Hudson Valley Construction Company’s office at Troy. 

Contracts have been awarded for building five of the six 
sections of the Fourth Avenue Subway in Brooklyn, bids for 
which were received a few weeks ago. The successful bidders 
are William Bradley, New York, section 2, extending from 
Willoughby street to Ashland place, $3,494,714, and con- 
tract No. 3, extending from Ashland place to Sackett street, 
$3,600,226.50; E. E. Smith Contracting Company, New 
York, contract No. 4, extending from Sackett street to 
Tenth street, $2,490,205.30, and contract No. 6, extending 
from Twenty-seventh street to Forty-third street, $2,982,- 
647.80; Tidewater Building Company and Thomas B. Bry- 
son, New York, contract No. 5, extending from Tenth street 
to Twenty-seventh street, $2,196,716.50. 

Business Changes, 

The New York offices of the Warner & Swasey Company, 
formerly located in the Singer Building Annex, have been 
removed to the new Singer Building Tower, on the twenty- 
fourth floor. 

—+-e—___ 


Chicago Machinery Market. 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 26, 1908. 

A review of the trade in machinery lines for the past 
week fails to disclose anything that can be confidently re- 
garded as indicative of positive permanent improvement. 
As has been the case for some time past the orders are prin- 
cipally for individual tools or supplementary equipment of 
various kinds. Here and there, however, some of the larger 
manufacturers have been favored with new business, which 
has included some fair sized units in steam and electric 
generative and motive power machinery. While such orders 
are helpful in the present situation the fact remains that 
they are not coming out in sufficient number to warrant the 
increase of working forces of even the most favored shops. 
In reply to an inquiry concerning the most fruitful source 
of machinery orders a prominent manufacturer stated that a 
tabulation of recent purchases showed a good percentage in 
favor of coal mines, stone crushing and cement machinery 
and saw mills, the demand from the latter being principally 
from the Northwest. Since it is well known that on ac- 
count of the dull season and the added effects of the indus- 
trial depression work in the coal fields is greatly curtailed, 
it is assumed that operators are taking advantage of the lull 
to overhaul and renew their machinery equipment. Con- 
sidering the high pressure under which such plants have 
been worked during recent prosperous years there is un- 
doubtedly ample room for such renewals in many mines. 
The development of timber properties in the Northwest, ex- 
tending up into the British possessions is a natural result 
of expansion in that direction. The utilization of these 
timber properties calls for the establishment of extensive 
lumber mills, for the equipment of which considerable ma- 
-hinery has been and will be purchased. 

No recent inquiries for round lots of machine tools have 
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appeared in the market, and the business is in the main de- 
pendent upon scattering requirements of the general trade. 
In spite of the existing quietness there is no evidence of the 
deep feeling of discouragement among dealers. None, it is 
true, is looking for a quick and powerful reaction, but many 
are convinced that a turn of the tide is not far away. The 
railroads continue to be conspicuous by their absence in the 
market for tool requirements of any note. One or two West- 
ern lines are reported as contemplating some purchases after 
the end of their fiscal year, which terminates July 1. Their 
policy, it is understood, is to restrict expenditures for the 
current year to the closest possible limits in order to make as 
favorable a financial showing as possible. It is conjectured 
by those close in touch with railroad policies that a freer 
hand will be given purchasing agents after July 1, and the 
hope of increased business from the roads is in many quar- 
ters based on this expectation. 

The Milwaukee Machine Tool Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., which began business in December of last year, has 


perfected and is now putting on the market a new 16-in. 
plain engine lathe, known as the Milwaukee lathe. This 


tool is of extra heavy design and is provided with a new 
design of quick feed change attachments, which, together 
with other features of improvement, are aimed to make it an 
up to date and effective tool. 

The plant of the Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Company, Au- 
rora, Ill., making elevating, conveying and transmitting ma- 
chinery, whose capacity was practically doubled last year, is 
now running 10 hr. per day but with reduced force. The 
company reports that shipments in May show considerable 
improvement over the first three months of the year and an 
increasing number of inquiries have been coming in in the 
past few weeks. 

Within the past few days the Kempsmith Mfg. Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has booked orders for several good sized 
milling machines. While now running at about 50 per cent. 
capacity, the company reports that new business entered 
during the first two weeks of May is in excess of that of 
any like period in the last two months. 

The Fred M. Prescott Steam Pump Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., is erecting a new one-story pattern storage house, 
about 100 x 100 ft., designed to take care of surplus pattern 
accumulations. Among the recent orders booked by the com- 
pany was one for a municipal pumping plant of fair ca- 
pacity, installed in a northern Wisconsin city. 

A contract has been awarded by the United States Re- 
clamation Service to the Northern Electrical Mfg. Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis., for furnishing electrical controlling ap- 
paratus for the operating of sluice gates in Laguna dam, 
Yuma irrigation project, California-Arizona. The amount 
of the contract was $4628.60. 

Shipment has been made within the past week from the 
West Allis Works of the Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., of eight turbo-generator units of 9500-kw. normal 
capacity rating. Included in this shipment were two 1500- 
kw. units for the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio; one 1500-kw. unit for a Jacksonville, 
Fla., electric plant; one 500 and one 1000 kw. units, Cellu- 
loid Company, Newark, N. J.; one 1500-kw. unit, Tremont 
& Suffolk Mills, Lowell, Mass., and one 1000-kw. each for the 
Athens Electric Railway, Athens, Ga., and the Nairn Lino- 
leum Company, Kearney. N. J. It is significant that all of 
these machines were built on orders placed since the begin- 
ning of the recent depression. 

A 5-ton, three motor electric steel derrick, of 75-ft. radius 
and 60-ft. lift, has just been installed in the plant of the St. 
Louis Basket & Box Company, St. Louis, Mo., by the North- 
ern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich. This machine is of 
the high speed type, hoisting 60 ft. to 125 ft. per minute, 
with all its motions operated by electric motor. The derrick 
is located on the river bank to handle material from the 
river to the factory yard, and is supported by legs and frame 
of latticed steel construction. 

The Oklahoma-El Reno Interurban Traction Company, 
Oklahoma City, Dkla., and Kansas City, Mo., has recently 
been incorporated under the laws of Oklahoma with a capi- 
tal stock of $2,000,000, for the purpose of constructing an 
electric interurban line between Oklahoma City and El 
teno, a distance of 24144 miles. The company is soliciting 
information from firms selling rails, cars and electric railway 
equipment, timber, ties, poles, &c. 

The City Council of Edmond, Okla., will receive bids un- 
til June 15 for machinery for a complete system of water 
works, to include two 125-hp. tubular boilers, two duplex 
steam pumps, one straight line air compressor, one feed 
water heater, two boiler feed pumps, 250 tons of cast iron 
pipe and other material. 

The American Blower Company, Detroit, Mich., has not 
vet decided just what equipment it will have to buy for the 
large foundry which it recently purchased from the North- 
Western Foundry & Supply Company, and which it is thor- 
oughly overhauling and remodeling, with the intention of 
making it a modern plant in every respect. The plant, 
which has a capacity of 50 tons per day, will be equipped 
with molding machines and the latest foundry appliances of 
every kind for the manufacture of castings used in the prod- 
ucts of the American Blower Company. 
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Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 26, 1908. 

The past week has been a very quiet one in the local 
machinery and machine tool market, the volume of orders 
being less than during the Sales were 
While there 
are no iarge new inquiries in the market there is a fair 
volume of small inquiries coming in, but all inquiries are 
still very slow in materializing into orders. While there is 
nothing in the present condition of the market to cause the 
change, a better feeling seems to prevail among dealers than 
there has for some time. 


preceding week, 
mostly confined to single too!s in small sizes. 


Current orders are mostly from 
small concerns, buying being pretty evenly divided among 
the various kinds of machine tools. The demand for sheet 
metal working machinery has kept up in fairly good shape 
during the entire spring, plants engaged in many lines of 
sheet metal work not being seriously affected by the de- 
pression. 

The action of the dealers and builders of machine tools in 
reaffirming prices seems to meet general approval among the 
local manufacturers and dealers, but the settlement of the 
price question is not expected to stimulate activity, dealers 
going on the supposition that any one really wanting new 
tools could not afford to wait for several weeks to make 
purchases on the possibility that he might save a few dollars 
in the price. 

I'rom the offerings in the various parts of the State local 
dealers are picking up good sized stocks of second-hand tools 
at prices low enough to insure a good margin of profit. The 
demand for second-hand tools is only fair. 

Conditions remain about stationary with builders of ma- 
chine tools and manufacturers in general. Builders report 
no improvement in orders for machine tools, but more atten- 
tion is being paid to special machinery, and some plants are 
fairly busy that would have little to do were they depending 
entirely on their machine tool business. Inquiries for heavy 
machinery are somewhat better and makers are encouraged 
with the outlook. There is a fair demand for small electric 
power equipment. The afitomobile industry shows some fur- 
ther improvement, and at least two local plants are running 
full with day and night shifts to complete their 1908 ma- 
chines already under contract. There is some increase in 
the number of new industrial enterprises formed to engage 
in various metal working lines, but these new concerns as a 
rule are slow in carrying out their plans for the starting of 
new plants. 

A slight improvement is noted in the jobbing foundry 
trade, although orders are still small and for immediate 
needs. 

The Walworth Run Foundry Company has just com- 
pleted a large addition to its plant on West Twenty-seventh 
street, Cleveland. A new building has been erected adjoin- 
ing the company’s old foundry, 50 x 170 ft., of brick, four 
stories high. It will be used for the casing ring, register and 
steel stamping departments and for cleaning, tumbling and 
molding rooms. The addition gives the company an increase 
of about 50 per cent. to its molding shop capacity. All the 
most modern equipment has been provided for the making 
and handling of the company’s products. A railroad siding 
and elevator permits the easy loading of cars from every 
floor direct from the elevator. One floor is used entirely for 
the storage of patterns, The steel stamping department is 
an entirely new one with this company. Seven power 
punch presses have been installed and the company, in addi- 
tion to doing its own stamping, is now in shape to turn out 
light steel stampings for the trade. 

The Peter Gerlach Company, Cleveland, maker of barrel 
making machinery, reports that its business has not been 
affected by the recent depression and that its volume of busi- 
ness during the past few months has been as large as during 
the corresponding period a year ago. A very satisfactory 
volume of orders for this class of machinery is coming in 
from the South. 

The Seaton Spring Wheel Company is being formed in 
Cleveland for the manufacture of a spring automobile wheel. 
The capitalization will be about $150,000. It is the intention 
for the present to have only an assembling plant. Men in- 
terested in the company have an assembling plant in De- 
troit, which will be moved to this city as soon as a site is 
secured. The parent company is located in St. Louis. 

The National Nut & Bolt Lock Company, Cleveland, has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $40,000, by F. 
W. Schwentner, James A. Newkirk, Fred I. Hoff, W. B. 
Dennon and G. A. Phillips. 

The Cleveland Steel Tool Company, formerly a partner- 
ship, has been incorporated under the same name, with a 
capital stock of $30,000. The death of P. S. Kennard, one 
of the partners, a few months ago, has been followed by the 
addition of some other interests. The incorporators are J. 
F. Doolittle, A. P. Fathergill, R. J. Venning, Edith L. Ven- 
ning and Jennie C. Kennard. 
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The United Metals Casting Company, Cleveland, has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,000, to make plumb- 
ers’ goods, automobile trimmings, &c., from a new composi- 
tion of metal. The company is planning to start a foundry. 
The incorporators are W. C. Rhodes, C. F. Ackerman, Edith 
M. Fasig, Charles H. Taylor and C. F. Taplin. 

The American Roll & Foundry Company, Canton, has 
increased its capital stock from $200,000 to $300,000. 

The Twentieth Century Electric & Repair Company, Ak- 
ron, recently organized to repair electrical machinery and to 
sell new machinery and supplies, has elected the following 
officers: C. L. Bigler, president and general manager ; George 
J. Schaffer, vice-president; F. N. Hansen, treasurer, and J. 
M. Hassler, secretary. The company has fitted up a two- 
story factory at 822 Coburn street, South Akron. 

The American Railway Signal Company reports a very 
satisfactory increase during the past few weeks in inquiries 
for block system equipment for railroads. The company has 
recently installed its system of block signals on the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad between Cleveland and Alliance. 

Some of the excess machinery of the Toledo plant of the 
Pope Motor Car Company has been purchased by Cleveland 
machinery dealers. It is reported that an offer of $400,000 
has been made for the plant, but that the receivers consider 
the offer about $200,000 too low. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 26, 1908. 


An easier undertone to the iron market generally lends 
a feeling of encouragement to the tool manufacturers who 
have returned from the conventions to their shops and begun 
preparations for their mid-year inventory of conditions, of 
which attention to the castings contract is one of the most 
important. There is considerable interest among all classes 
who deal in iron, either in its crude or finished state, as to 
what the future will develop in the matter of the new uni- 
form contract, which is now up to the furnaces for signing, 
when the buying movement commences. So far as can be 
learned through the various agencies and brokers of iron 
none of the Iron Buyers’ Association has been successful in 
buying iron on the new form, which has been out several 
weeks. About all the iron that has been coming into this 
market for six months has been on old contracts, of course 
excepting the pipe makers and a few stove makers. The 
local foundries which devote the major part of their time 
and forces to the manufacture of castings for the machine 
tool makers have just begun to feel the market for their lat- 
ter half-year needs. A few of the tool manufacturers have 
practically concluded to begin work on tools for stock. A 
number of new tools, which their designers and developers 
had intended to put on the market late in last year or early 
this one and have been awaiting a more favorable time for 
announcing them, will be made ready for publication directly 
after the turn of the half year. 

In the local machinery sales departments very little 
actual improvement is noted, but inquiries are more favorable 
and the future looks much more promising than it did at the 
same time last month. While a few manufacturers have in- 
creased their forces a trifle, others have reduced them, so 
that the conditions in this regard may be-said to be un- 
changed. In the line of power transmission specialties the 


improvement has been slow but steady, and this line bids fair 
to be among the first to resume normal conditions. 

The second-hand dealers are carrying good sized stocks 
and business with them has been fair to good, with little or 
no ee reported, except in cases of other than standard 
tools. 

The Engineers’ Club celebrated guests’ night at its rooms 
on Thursday night, May 22, with James Albert Green of 
Matthew Addy & Co. as speaker. Business was dispensed 
with and the entire evening given up to a hearing of Mr. 
Green’s delightful talk and reminiscences of a trip with the 
combined commercial clubs of Cincinnati, Boston and St. 
Louis to the Canal Zone about a year ago. The lecture was 
illustrated with a series of interesting slides. 

The property of the Crown Drilling Company at Akron, 
Ohio, is being disposed of at private sale by George W. Bil- 
low, the receiver, who has 90 days in which to wind up the 
affairs of the company. 

The Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio, reports its plant operating on about 40 per cent. of 
normal capacity and force with some indirect export trade. 

The F. W. Spacke Machine Company, Indianapolis, 
manufacturer of air compressors, motors and gasoline en- 
gines, reports business good for the past 30 days and that it 
has added 20 per cent. to its manufacturing equipment since 
January 1. The company is at work on some new machines 
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and is running a day shift full time, with a small night force 
in addition. \ 

The Piqua Blower Company, Piqua, Ohio, reports that 
its plant has been almost continuously occupied the past six 
months, during which time it has secured some nice con- 
tracts for rolls, presses and roofing machines, in addition to 
its regular blower business. The company recently secured 
an order from the Hornbrook-Price Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., for one of its large presses and dies for early delivery. 

The Hetherington & Berner Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
manufacturer of asphalt and tile machinery, also steel work, 
is gradually improving all departments of its business, which 
began with the erection of a new structural steel shop and 
power house last year. 

The Buckeye Steel Castings Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
which has been operating one of its furnaces for some time 
on double turn, is contemplating starting another early in 
June or within a few weeks, to take care of a satisfactory 
increase of orders. A new steel pattern shop is one of the 
early improvements. 

The wholesale scrap iron and metal concern of Simon 
Bohn, Louisville, Ky., will hereafter be known as Simon 
Bohn’s Son. B. S. Bohn, the son, has taken over the man- 
agement of the business, which is located at 220 Fifth street. 

Bids are being taken by the Reliance Engineering Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, for machinery, engines, boilers and 
other equipment for the $50,000 plant of the Spencer Light, 
Power, Heat & Water Company, Spencer, Ind. Bids will be 
closed this week on 300 tons of 4, 6 and 8 in. cast iron pipe, 
and soon for centrifugal pump, direct acting pump, boiler 
feed pump, air compressor, 200-hp. engine, arc and incan- 
descent lamps, transformers, poles, wires, &c. The Allis- 
Chalmers Company secured the contract for the 150-hp. 
generator. 





Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 26, 1908. 

Developments looking toward any genuine improvement 
in the demand for machinery and tools in this territory are 
not pronounced. Inquiries are not numerous, and such as 
are received by the trade are usually for equipment of a 
minor character. The week, therefore, has not brought any 
increased activity, and business is practically stationary. 
The railroads and the larger industrial plants show no dis- 
position to enter the market. Railroad shops are running 
short handed, and industrial establishments show but little 
improvement, and until these interests, which constitute a 
good share of the tool buyers, come into the market, trade 
will naturally coninue dull. New plants are not being pro- 
jected at this time, except those of a small size, which, when 
they do come into the market, take small quantities and 
usually small tools. Some encouragement is taken by the 
trade from the increased activity in the iron market, but 
this must not be taken too seriously at the moment, as it 
will require some time and continued active buying to get 
back to anything like normal conditions in that branch of 
the trade. Foundries and steel mills are hardly as active 
as would appear on the surface, many still being operated 
on less than a 50 per cent. basis, and it will require more 
active conditions than are now apparent for the machinery 
trade to be benefited to any extent from those sources. 

In some directions it is believed that buying would result 
without much delay, could future conditions be discounted, 
but those disposed to make purchases hold their orders back 
pending further developments. Sales during the week, there- 
fore, have been light and confined closely to the smaller tools. 
Orders for a few heavy tools, a few milling machines, a 
boring mill and some special tools are noted, but the general 
line of standard tools was pretty generally neglected. 

The convention of the National Machine Tool Builders, at 
Atlantic City, N. J., last week, commanded a considerable 
share of attention on the part of both local builders and 
merchants. Uniform cost accounting was given particular 
attention by the members. It may be said that prices have 
been well maintained, particularly when the extreme desire 
for business on the part of many manufacturers is consid- 
ered. The expression is general that prices of tools will be 
maintained. 

Manufacturers in this territory report no particular in- 
crease in orders, the business received being more or less 
seattered, and the plants continue to be operated with re- 
duced force. Some tool builders have but a small amount of 
work ahead, and are dependent on week to week business to 
maintain their present production; others are more favora- 
bly situated and have enough to keep them going 30 to 6) 
days. Builders who are able to keep full forces employed 
are few. 

Second-hand machinery and tools continue in good de- 
mand. Buyers canvass this field pretty thoroughly and fre- 
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quent sales are reported by the dealers. The business is 
confined, however, to tools of the medium and smaller classes 
and sales are usually single tools. 

The engine and boiler trade reports no change in general 
conditions. There is some demand for boiler equipment in 
the larger capacities, but not much business has developed 
for the medium and small power equipment. 

No material improvement is to be noted in the foundry 
trade. Machinery castings are in light demand, while other 
branches of the trade show no betterment to speak of. Or- 
ders for both steel and gray iron castings are few, and 
usually placed for prompt shipment. No contracts for for- 
ward delivery have been made, consumers not being inclined 
to anticipate their requirements. 

Proposals will be received by the Commissioner of Health 
of the State of Pennsylvania until 5 p.m. June 9, for the 
construction of a water works system for the Pennsylvania 
State South Mountain Sanatorium, near Mont Alto, Frank- 
lin County. The work includes a reinforced concrete reser- 
voir of 300,000-gal. capacity; two concrete collecting wells 
of 40,000 and 7500 gal. capacity, respectively; a pump 
house, with two triplex pumps, driven by gasoline engines; 
5000 ft. of 6-in. cast iron pipe lines; 4000 ft. of 4-in. pipe 
lines; 10,000 ft. of 3-in. and 2-in. pipe lines, together with 
all appurtenances and connections to the existing water sys- 
tem. Copies of specifications and plans may be obtained 
from Samuel G. Dixon, Commissioner of Health, Harris- 
burg, Pa., upon depositing $25, which will be returned upon 
the return of the plans and specifications. 

T. P. Conard & Co. report an increased demand for 
boilers, particularly those of the larger capacities. Railroad 
and contractors’ buying has been light, although there is 
some little inquiry from the latter source and a sale of a 
large concrete mixer is to be noted. Several Maxim water 
tube boilers have been recently sold, one of which was for an 
installation of 3500 hp. The outlook as far as the boiler 
trade is concerned is considered encouraging. 

Norristown, Montgomery County, Pa., will, it is under- 
stood, soon erect a garbage disposal plant, the sum of $25,000 
having been set aside for that purpose. A new filter plant 
is also proposed, for which the site has already been ac- 
quired. 

The Commissioners of Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, will 
receive proposals until May 29 for furnishing a steam road 
roller for use in the park. A quantity of fencing, railing 
and columns for use in the Zoological Gardens are also re- 
quired, Specifications may be obtained from J. T. Vogdes, 
chief engineer, rooms 127-129, City Hall. 

The Zephyr Ventilator Mfg. Company, which took over 
the business of the National Tool & Stamping Company some 
time ago, is making plans to engage more particularly in 
that particular branch of work. Some new equipment has 
been added so that the company is now prepared to handle 
promptly sheet metal stamping and drawing of every de- 
scription. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works still continues to op- 
erate six days a week, 5 hr. per day, employing about 5000 
men. Some ljittle new business has been taken, among which 
was an order for six mogul locomotives for the Iowa Central 
Railroad. Railroads generally, however, still withhold orders 
for engines, although considerable work in the way of re- 
pairs is coming out. Most of the business taken is for 
single engines, largely for industrial plants and some of the 
minor railroads. 





New England Machinery Market. 


WORCESTER, MASS., May 26, 1908. 

The machine tool dealers will undoubtedly reach larger 
totals in their sales for May than any month since the year 
opened. Some fair orders have been booked the past week, 
and sales of individual machines and second-hand tools have 
been more numerous. This is not considered to mean, how- 
ever, that a change has taken place which will intensify dur- 
ing the summer, but rather the usual relative importance 
of the month of May. General business in this section seems 
to have stiffened up to some extent. Nearly everyone re- 
ports that the outlook seems brighter, though there is nothing 
actually tangible in the reasons offered to support the view. 
Certainly a much greater confidence prevails. 

Orders are being booked by the dealers from concerns 
with which they have had but slight business relations in 
the past, because the salesmen in their greater activity have 
spent a geod deal of time on possible customers who had 
previously heen neglected. One very comfortable order was 
received a few days ago from a company which had been 
given little or no attention from the house until times be- 
came dull. Persistent effort brought an order which has not 
been duplicated many times in recent months. This new 
missionary work will be of important advantage to those who 
have carried it out consistently. 

The New England machinery builders express the great- 
est satisfaction at the sentiment regarding the maintenance 
of prices which prevailed unanimously among the members 
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of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association during 
the meeting at Atlantic City last week. This meeting and 
that of the suppiy associations have done a great deal of 
good in bringing together the manufacturers for the purpose 
of interchanging ideas on various matters, especially as to 
prices. The announcement in The Iron Age of last week that 
certain machinery builders had even advanced their prices 
was received with evident pleasure. There is in evidence a 
feeling of increased confidence begot from the expression by 
manufacturers from all parts of the country, and this is 
accentuated by a slightly increased demand for machinery 
and a new influx of inquiries. The unanimity of sentiment 
among the steel manufacturers as to maintaining their prices, 
which was brought out at the meeting in New York last 
week, is regarded as another important indication of the 
general feeling in industrial circles. Altogether a general 
strengthening of sentiment in New England has resulted 
from the co-operative efforts of the several important or- 
ganizations which have recently been in conference. 


Machinery Requirements of Lowell Textile School, 


The Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass., will require a 
50 kw. steam turbine in addition to other new equipment, an 
appropriation for which was recently obtained from the 
Massachusetts Legislature. The management states that no 
preference exists as to type of turbine, nor is the amount of 
power restricted to the exact size specified. The machine 
tool list is as follows: One 14 in, by 6 ft. standard engine 
lathe, fitted with 12-in. four-jaw independent chuck; one 
14 in. by 6 ft. quick change engine lathe, fitted with 12-in. 
four-jaw combination chuck; one 18 in. by 10 ft. standard 
engine lathe, with taper attachment, fited with 18-in. four-jaw 
independent chuck; one 11 in. by 5 ft. speed lathe, with com- 
pound rest, fitted with 17-32 in, drill chuck; one 11 in. by 
5 ft. speed lathe, without compound rest, fitted with 17-32 in. 
drill chuck; one 20-in. upright drill, back geared and power 
feed, fitted with 1 in. drill chuck; one 14 in. sensitive drill, 
fitted with 17-32 in. drill chuck; one 24 x 24 in. by 6 ft. 
planer, with 18 in, planer chuck; one universal milling ma- 
chine with three feeds, automatic; one 20-in. wet tool grinder 
and wheel; one twist drill grinder; one two-wheel 12-in. 
grinder and wheels; one 36 x 6 in. grindstone frame with 
stone; one centering machine, capacity 4 in., with four-jawed 
chuck; one power hack saw; six 4-in. swivel jaw and base 
vises; one 16 in. by 8 ft. pattern makers’ lathe; one single 
saw bench; one 36-in. band saw; two pattern makers’ vises ; 
two portable forges, 36 x 28 in.; two steel anvils, 150 lb.; 
two blacksmiths’ post vises. It will be noted that the equip- 
ment is all full size, following the plan of the engineering 
schools rather than that of the manual training and many 
of the trade schools. The establishment of this department 
of a school whose function is to train young men for the 
textile industry emphasizes the important part played by the 
machine shop in the textile mills. Graduates of the school 
have time after time brought to the attention of the manage- 
ment the need of this department of training, as taught by 
their own experience, and the management of the school has 
for some time been trying to get the necessary funds for the 
purpose, the effort now being crowned with success. The 
statement is frequently made that the management of a tex- 
tile manufacturing establishment must give more attention 
to general engineering problems than those which deal more 
directly with their products, and consequently the textile 
schools are laying great stress on this branch of the training 
of their students. 


An unverified dispatch from Pine Meadow, Conn., states 
that the Chapin-Stevens Company of that place, manufac- 
turer of carpenters’ tools, has entered into a combination 
with the Ohio Tool Company and the Sandusky Too] Com- 
pany, and that the combination has bought the business of 
the Martin Disher Plane & Tool Company, Saugatuck, Conn. 
The dispatch goes on to state that other concerns will be 
absorbed. 

Another preliminary to the moving of the business of the 
W. D. Forbes Mfg. Company from Hoboken, N. J., to New 
London, Conn., is the incorporation of the business under 
Connecticut laws, with a capital stock of $160,000. The 
name will be unchanged. The charter authorizes the com- 
pany to build boilers and engines. The work of erecting a 
new and larger plant will be hastened. 

The Osgood Bradley & Sons Company, Worcester, Mass., 
car builder, is making tentative plans for the establishment 
of new works in that city, which will be on a much larger 
scale than the present establishment. The land occupied by 
the company’s business is included in the property which 
will be taken by the New York Central Railroad in the 
abolishing of the city’s grade crossings and the building of a 
new passenger station. It will consequently be necessary 
that other works be provided, as the company has contracts 
in hand which almost reach the extreme capacity of present 
manufacturing facilities for two years to come. Consequently 
provision will have to be made to replace the existing plant. 
The company states that the new works will be much larger, 
employing up to 1000 hands. The business is independent of 
the combination of car builders effected several years ago. 
One of the incentives for the maintenance of this position was 
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a contract awarded it by the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad for 100 cars a year for five years, totalling 
between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000. This contract has two 
years to run. The new plant will be larger than the 100-car 
capacity, however, to provide for other business. As to 
when the work of establishing the works will begin cannot be 
determined. It may be this year and possibly not until next. 
Everything depends upon the rapidity with which the work, 
already begun, of abolishing grade crossings is carried along. 
The company has not determnied upon a site for its works, 
but it has a place in mind, it is stated. The present equip- 
ment will be inadequate for the shops of the future, and 
doubtless the company will be a large purchaser when the 
time arrives that it must enter the machinery market. 

One of the most important railroad announcements made 
in recent years in New England is that of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford of its arrangement with the Cana- 
dian Pacific by which Western freight rates will be ma- 
terially reduced for shippers, especially those of southern 
New England, where are located very important manufac- 
turing interests. The new line will be on the differential 
basis, which makes possible a reduction of from 1 to 5 cents 
per 100 lb at the sacrifice of a certain amount of time in 
transit. Boston, Worcester and other cities on the Boston 
& Maine system have had the advantage of these rates for 
some time, but Providence and other centers of Rhode Island, 
southern Massachusetts and practically all of Connecticut 
have not been favored and will reap the advantage of the 
innovation. Freights will be diverted from the Pennsy!- 
vania, Lehigh and Lackawanna systems. While some of the 
places affected have enjoyed the differential of a rail and 
water route, to most of them the saving will be something 
hitherto impossible. 

The Union Twist Drill Company, Athol, Mass., has com- 
pleted its line of twist drills, with the exception of a few of 
the larger sizes, which are not in great demand just now. 
The company reports an unusual demand for new forms of 
cutters and an increasing number of orders for hobs for cut- 
ting spur gears. The works are running 45 hr. a week. 

The Union Hardware Company, Torrington, Conn., is 
running full time in its roller skate and fishing tackle de- 
partments. 





Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26, 1908. 


An act making appropriations for the naval service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, provides for the following 
equipment: New York Navy Yard and magazine at Dover, 
N. J., for machine tools, $10,000; Mare Island Navy Yard, 
machine tools, $50,000; Washington naval gun factory, for 
new and improved machinery, $150,000: machinery, VPorts- 
mouth, $30,000; Boston, $25,000; New York, $40,000; 
Philadelphia, $25,000; Norfolk, $25,000; Pensacola, $10,000; 
New Orleans, $10,000; Mare Island, $25,000; Puget Sound, 
$25,000; Cavite, $15,000; Olongapo, $25,000. Machinery 
and tools in the following equipment buildings which have 
been appropriated for and are nearly completed: At Charles- 
ton, S. C., $50,000; New Orleans, $25,000; Pensacola, 
$25,000; for the establishment of coal depots, $450,000; 
Portsmouth, electric plant extension, $20,000, and main 
central power plant, $9000; Boston, power plant extension, 
$150,000; New York, electric plant extension, $40,000, and 
central power plant, $115,000; Philadelphia, chemical power 
plant extension, $150,000; Washington, machinery for power 
plant extension, $12,000; Norfolk, electric plant extension, 
$50,000, central power plant, $200,000; compressed air sys- 
tem extension, $10,000; crane for building No. 23; Charles- 
ton, power plant, $7000, and central power plant, $15,000; 
New Orleans, central heating system, $10,000, and machine 
shop, $6000; Mare Island, central power plant, $100,000; 
Puget Sound, electric light plant extension, $5000; heating 
system, $6000; central power plant extension, $280,000, and 
foundry, $50,000: Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, construction of 
dry dock, $300,000; erection of machine shop, $100,000; 
one 100-ton floating derrick, $100,000; Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, additional pumps, &c., $40,000; naval magazine, 
Mare Island, compressed air locomotive. $3500; hoisting 
crane, $2000; additional machinery for torpedo factory, New- 
port, $50,000. . 

The appropriation for the army includes $7000 for the 
purchase of engines, generators, motors, &c., for the artillery 
service. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until June 13 for one 5000 
cu. ft. air compressor and accessories for the League Island 
Navy Yard. 

The Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., will 
receive bids until June 2 for a portable refrigerating plant. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until 
June 15, Circular No. 448, for shop machines and other 
supplies. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will soon ask bids for 
one 5-ton, one 3-ton, two 114-ton and two 1-ton pneumatic 
geared air hoists and other supplies. 
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The following bids were opened May 18, Circular No. 
438, for machinery for the Isthmian Canal Commission: 

Class 1—Three locomotive coaling cranes—Bidder 7 
American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn., $18,642; 
$2, Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, New York, $24.600; 
33, Browning Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $22,330.50 
and $24,964.20; 74, Fox Brothers & Co., New York, $29,025; 
98, Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., $25,500; 101, Intersiate 
Engineering Company, Kedford, Ohio, $22,890; 126, McMyler 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $30,900 and $31,800. 

Class 2.—One steam hammer—Bidder 34, Buffalo Foundry 
& Machine Company, Buffalo, N. Y., $1,275; 65, Erie Foundry 
Company. .Erie, Pa., $1,520; 74, Fox Brothers & Co., N. Y., 
$1,449 and $1,524; 100, International Electric & Engineering 
Company, New York, $1,625; 123, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
New York, $1,280; 146, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New 
York, $1,226; 185, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, IIl., 
$1,636; 187, William Sellers & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., $1,485 
and $1,175; 207, Vermilye & Power, New York, $1,250. 

Class 3.—-One radial drilling machine—Bidder 48, W. R. 
Colcord Machinery Company, St. Louis, Mo., $1,600 and $1,700; 
74, Fox Brothers & Co., New York, $1,385, $1,460, $1,495, and 
$1,570; 75, Frevert Machinery Company, New York, $1,518 and 
$1,592; 128, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $1,510; 
146, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York. $1,499; 155, C. T. 
Patterson Company, New Orleans, La., $1,650 and $1,754; 165, 
Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York, $1,570 and $1,675; 
206, Vandyek-Churchili Company, New York, $1,565. 

Class 4.—QOne planer—-Bidder 48, W. R. Colcord Machinery 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., $1,500; 68, Fairbanks Company, New 
York, $1,365: 74, Fex Bros. & Co., New York, $1,374 and 
$1,335: 75, Frevert Machinery Company, New York, $1,449 
and $1,537; 80, Garvin Machine Company, New York, $1,475; 
1283. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $1.3825; 133, Mot 
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ley, Green & Co., New York, $1,310; 146, Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, New York, $1,487; 155, C. T. Patterson Company, 
New Orleans, La., $1,260 and $1,565; 165, Prentiss Tool & 
Supply Company, New York, $1,133 and $1,326; 187, William 
Sellers & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., $1,835; 206, Vandyck-Churchill 
Company, New York, $1,500, $1,410 and $1,465. 

Class 5.—One engine lathe—Bidder 48, W. R. Colcord Ma- 
chinery Company, St. Louis, Mo., $3,300, $3,400 and $3,575; 75, 
Frevert Machinery Company, New York, $1,898 and $2,449; 105, 
I. H. Johnson, Jr., Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $3,947; 123, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $3,239 and $2,500; 133, 
Motley, Green & Co., New York, $2,350; 146, Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, New York, $4,410; 165, Prentiss Tool & Supply Com- 
pany, New York, $3,321 and $3,586; 194, Springfield Machine 
Tool Company. Springfield, O., $2,600; 206, Vandyck-Churchill 
Company, New York, $2,415. 

Class 6.—One engine lathe-—Bidder 48, W. R. Coleord Ma 
chinery Company, St. Louis, Mo., $1,550; 75, Frevert Machinery 
Company, New York, $1,096 and $1,393; 89, Hendey Machine 
Company, Torringten, Conn., $1,883; 105, I. H. Johnson, Jr., 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $1,598; 123, Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, New York, $1,570; 133, Motley, Green & Co., New York, 
$1,275; 146, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $1,597: 
165, Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York, $1,694; 169, 
Rahn-Carpenter Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, $1,176; 194. Spring- 
field Machine Tool Company, Springfield, Ohio, $1,275; 206, 
Vandyck-Churchill Company, New York, $1,565. 

Class 7.—One double punch and shear—Bidder 19, Bertsch 
& Co., Cambridge City, Ind., $1,860; 47, Cleveland Punch & 
Shear Works, Cleveland, Ohio, $1,435 and $2,100; 48, W. R. 
Colcord Machinery Company, St. Louis, Mo., $1,675; 74, Fox 
Bros. & Co., New York, $1.898, $1,599 and $1,405; 75, Frevert 
Machinery Company. New York, $2,211; 119, Long & Allstatter 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio, $1,275; 123, Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, New York, $1,865; 157, Henry Pels Company, New York, 
$1,550; 123, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, Ill., $1,575; 
206, Vandyck-Churchill Company, New York, $1,710; 214, 
Wickes Brothers, Saginaw. Mich., $2,169.58; 216, Williams. 
White & Co., Moline, Ill., $1,040, $1,260 and $1,630. 

Class 8.—One universal crank shaper—Bidder 48, W. R. 
Coleord Machinery Company, St. Louis, Mo., $750; 68, Fair- 
banks Company, New York, $695 and $460: 74, Fox Bros. & 
Co., New York, $570 and $625; 75, Frevert Machinery Com 
pany, New York, $658 and $537; 89, Hendey Machine Com- 
pany, Torrington, Conn., $628; 103, L. M. Jenne, Trenton, N. J.. 
$700; 146, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $725 and 
$476; 164, Potter & Johnston Machine Company, Pawtucket, 
R. I., $834; 165, Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York, 
$866 ; 167, Queen City Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
$895 ; 194, Springfield Machine Tool Company, Springfield, Ohio, 
$652; 206, Vandyck-Churchill Company, New York, $876 and 
$715. 

Class 9.—-One_ sliding head drill press—Bidder 68, Fair- 
banks Company, New York, $210; 74, Fox Bros. & Co., New 
York, $120: 123, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $230; 
146, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $225. 

Class 10— One pipe threading and cutting machine—Bidder 
24, W. Bingham Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $550.79; 60, Drew 
Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H., $1,120 and $378; 74, Fox 
Bros. & Co., New York, $1,074 and $572; 75, Frevert Machinery 
Company, New York, $4567; 123, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
New York, $1,075; 146, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, 
$855; 191, John Simmons Company, New York, $551.65; 206. 
Vandyek-Churchill Company. New York, $1,235 and $1,690; 207, 
Vermilye & Power, New York, $274.80. 

Class 11.-—One single head bolt cutter—Bidder 31, H. B. 
Brown Company, East Hampton, Conn., $594; 60, Drew Ma- 
chinery Agency, Manchester, N. H., $908; 68, Fairbanks Com- 
pany, New York, $855; 74, Fox Bros. & Co., New York, $675; 
75, Frevert Machinery Company, New York, $859; 113, Landis 
Machine Company. Waynesboro, Pa., $800 and $840; 123, Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $830: 155, C. T. Patterson 
Company, New Orleans, La... $888; 165, Prentiss Tool & Supply 
Company, New York, $663; 206, Vandyck-Churchill Company, 
New York, $810. 

Class 12.—One cold saw—Bidder 73, George S. Fowler, 
Washingion, D. C.. $615; 74, Fox Bros. & Co., New York, $759 
and $834; 146. Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $435, 
$836 and $972: 165, Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New 
York, $684; 168, Quincy-Manchester Sargent Company, Plain- 
field, N. J., $615: 183, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, II1., 
$640: 206, Vandyck-Churchill Company, New York, $650, $710 
and $800. 

Class 13.—QOne drill grinder—Bidder 48, W. R. Colcord 
Machinery Company, St. Louis, Mo., $1320; 68, Fairbanks Com- 
pany, New York, $115; 74, Fox Bros. & Co., New York, $153, 
$157 and $124; 75, Frevert Machinery Company, New York, 
$142; 123, Manning. Maxwell & Moore, New York, $162; 187, 
William Sellers & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., $290 and $345; 206, 
Vandyck-Churchill Company, New York, $60, $150 and $155. 

Class 14.—One valve reseating machine—Bidder 24, W. 
Bingham Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $175; 60, Drew Machinery 
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Agency, Manchester, N. H., $179.50; 67, Excelsior Equipment 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $150 and $175.75; 74, Fox Bros. & 
Co., New York, $175; 107, E. F. Keating Company, New York, 
$250; 111, Knox & Bro., New York, $175; 123, Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, New York, $175; 132, Montgomery & Co., New 
York, $175: 133, Motley, Green & Co., New York, $175; 177, 
J. B. Roache, New York, $175; 189, Sherman-Brown-Clements 
Compene. New York, $175. 

lass 15.—-One duplex emery grinder—Bidder 74, Fox Bros. 
& Co., New York, $256; 75, Frevert Machinery Company, New 
York, $249; 207, Vermilye & Power, New York, $179.50. 

Class 17.—fwo portable eylinder boring machines—Bidder 
24, W. Bingham Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $940; 60, Drew 
Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H., $1,027; 74, Fox Bros. & 
Co., New York, $523; 75, Frevert Machinery Company, New 
York, $870; 133. Motley, Green & Co., New York, $900; 165, 
Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York, $555. 

Class 18.—-One_ portable hydraulic crank pin and smali 
wheel press sidder 36, Camden Iron Works, Camden, New 
Jersey. $590; 74, Fox Bros. & Co., New York, $649; 123, Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $713; 181, H. A. Rogers 


Company, New York, $495; 206, Vandyck-Churchill Company, 
New York. $470. 
Class 21.-- Two. boiler feed pumps—Bidder 10, American 


Steam Pump Company, New York, $170.26; 26, George F. Blake 
Manufacturing Company, New York, $90.28; 58, D’Olier En- 
gineering Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $139 and $157; 60, Drew 
Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H., $136 and $164; 69, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Chicago, Ill., $125 and $140; 74, Fox Bros. 
& Co., New York, $127.90; 78, Gardner Governor Company. 
Quincey, Lil., $150; 123, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, 
$325; 1535, Motley, Green & Co., New York, $150; 134, National 
Electrical Supply Company, Washington, D. C., 4- 155, C. 
T. Patterson Company, New Orleans, La., $108; 207, Vermilye 
& Power, New York, $97.80. ? 


The following bids were opened May 19 for machinery 
for the navy yards: 








_Class 1.—One milling machine—Bidder 135, Frevert Ma- 
chinery Company, New York, $1240; 162, Harron, Ricard & 
McCone, San Francisco, Cal., $1,318; 262, Manning, Maxwell 


& Moore, New York, $1,325. 

Class 36.—Twelve electric drills—Bidder (1, Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, New York, $1,233; 73. Cincinnati 
Electric Tool Company, Cincinnati, O., $307.50 pari; 74, James 
Card, Jr., Electric Company, Louisville, Ky., $1,332: 104, De 
Zousche, Hanson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., $1,029; 135, Frevert 
Machinery Company, New York, $1,482; 142, R. W. Geldart, 
New York, $1,224; 162, Harron, Ricard & McCone, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., $1,161 and $1,198.80; 178, Hisey-Wolf Machine 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio., $1,530 and $15,590; 227, Knox & 
Bro., New York, $1,530; 262, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New 
York, $1,530; 329, Pacific Tool & Supply Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., $1,212; 416, United States Electrie Tool Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, $1,290 and $1,332. , 

Class 102.—One duplex hydraulic pump 
Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., $1,799: 40, Bethlehem Steel 
Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., $3,700: 53, Blake & Knowles 
Steam Pump Company, New York, $2,987.50 and $2,230.50: 97 
Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H., $2,790 and $2,295: 
100, D'Olier_ Engineering Company, Philadelphia, Pa. a) 
101, M. F.. Davidson, Brooklyn, r.. $2,950; 125. Fairbanks 





Bidder 20, Buffalo 





Company, New York, $2,275; 295, National Electrical Supply 
Company, Washington, D. €., $1,785; 320, Plait Iron Works, 
Dayton, Ohio, $2,900; 431, Warren Steam Pump Company, 


Warren, Mass., $2,200 and $2,250. 


Under bids opened March 30, Circular No. 429, the Wood 
Drill Works, Paterson, N. J., has been awarded class 1. 25 
rock drills and spare parts, $6660.38, for the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. . 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened April 21: 

Lucas Machine Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio 141 
one boring, dri'ling and milling machine, $2.675. ” , 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Works, Cleveland, Ohio, class 161 
one guillotine frame bar shear, $950. ; 

Under bids opened April 20, Circular No. 434. for sup- 
plies for the Isthmian Canal Commission, Fox Bros. & Co.. 
New York, have been awarded class 3, one belt driven punch, 
SGOT; class 4, one power shear, $317. 
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Trade Publications. 


Asbestos Felt.—H. W. Johns-Manville Company, New York. 
Folder. Advertises a fibrous asbestos felt adaptable as an in- 
Sulator against heat and cold and for fireproofing purposes. 


Tarret Lathes.—Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, Wis. 
Loose-leaf, pages 88 and 84. Shows a method of chucking a 


gas engine cylinder and illustrates the Gisholt lathes in the 
plant of the Landis Tool Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Gears.-—Boston Gear Works, Norfolk Downs, Mass. (Cata- 


logue E1. This is a general gear catalogue of 87 pages, booklet 
size, showing nearly everything made in the way of small gears. 
Safety steering devices for automobiles, motor boats, &c., are 
illustrated and described, as well as roller link chains, sash 
chains, joint couplings and other specialties. Some useful tables 
are given, together with prices. 

Mining Equipment and Coal Dealers’ Supplies.— 
H. B. Sackett Screen & Chute Company, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue, 
6 x 9 in., 63 pages. Coal mine supplies, such as conveyors, coal 
buckets, hoisting tubs, coal breakers and mine cars and screens 
are shown. The company also makes coal dealers’ supplies, such 
4s picks, baskets, shovels and chutes. Most of its principal lines 
are illustrated. 

Gear Cutting Machines.—Eberhardt Brothers, Newark, 
N.J. Circulars. One describes the company’s No. 2A automatic spur 
sear cutting machine, designed for cutting light and medium class 
Spur gears. The machine has a 28-in. maximum swing and the 
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feed screw operates to draw the cutter carriage, giving smooth 
feed and eliminates vibration. The other circular shows the No. 
3 machine, which is similar but larger, being designed for spur 
gears, which will swing an actual diameter of 40 in. This ma- 
chine is furnished with all necessary attachments. 


Steel, Colonial Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘Three 
booklets. Advertise Red Star, Colonial and other tool and drill 
steels made in various shapes. One of these bookle.s, besides 
listing the various stecls the company has to offer, gives useful 
classification tables. Another lists the steel in the company’s 
New York warehouse ready for delivery on February 1, and a 
third is devuted to vanadium steel with directions for treating 
the several grades, and price-lists. 

Steam Turbine Machinery.—De Laval Steam Turbine 
Company, Trenton, N. J. Bulletin No. 501. Describes several 
types of turbine and motor driven machinery, including dynamos, 
blowers and centrifugal pumps. 


Welding Apparatus.—Goldschmidt Thgrmit Company, 90 

West street, New York. Booklet entitled ‘‘ Shop Instructions for 
the Use of Thermit in Repair Work.’ Besides containing gen 
eral directions for using the company’s apparatus, directions for 
repairing locomotive parts and motor cases are given, together 
with valuable tabulated data. The volume is bound in cloth 
and is illustrated with views calculated to assist operators in 
making repairs. 
Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. Book- 
let No. 99. Reprint of an article published in The Iron Age 
January 23, 1908, describing the Saucon plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, with special reference to the application of elec- 
tric motors to the machinery in that plant. 


Motors. 


Strong, Carlyle & Hammond Com 
Catalogue, 6 x 9 in., 43 pages. Treats 
boiler feed regulators, traps, 
Detailed piping plans show 


Steam Specialties. 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 
of controllers, pump 
valves and other steam specialties. 
the application of these specialties and other drawings of instal- 
tables of dimensions, capacities, &c., are 


governors, 


lations. Price-lists, 
also given. 

Cleveland, 
These 


Machine Tools.—Burke Machinery Company, 


Ohio. Folder and two inseris for a loose-leaf catalogue. 
show a new rotary cutting off saw, which is made in 12 and 20 
in. sizes, and an automatic two-spindle milling machine, de 
scribed in The Iron Age, March 19, 1908, which is built espe- 
cially for typewriter factories and is so arranged that one oper- 
ator can run several machines, it being necessary only to place 
the work in iis jig, throw in the lever, and the machine will 
finish the operation and stop. 

Engineering Specialties.—Lunkenheimer Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 1908 catalogue; 564 pages. Covers the com- 
pany’s complete line of valves, injectors, whistles, lubricators, 
oil and grease cups and steam specialties, and including a num- 
ber of new products. A very complete index locates the various 
specialiies. Several pages are devoted to illustrations of the 
interior of the plant. Recent additions include a large brass 
foundry of over 154,000 sq. ft., of concrete construction, a con 
crete garage, and a factory containing over 40,000 sq. ft. Of 
special value to power plant operators and engineers is a sec 
tion of nearly 100 pages giving tables and useful da‘a. 


—_——_+o—___- 


The British Patent Law Hurts Americans. 


A news dispatch from London, dated May 26, says: 

Representations have been made in the foreign office 
by Ambassador Reid, with a view to securing a modifica- 
tion of the new patent law of Great Britain. This law 
was introduced by David Lloyd-George, then president of 
the Board of Trade, and goes into effect on July 28. It 
provides for the revocation of all patents unless the ac- 
tual process is carried on in the United Kingdom. Own- 
ers of American patents contend that this act will work 
a hardship upon them, and, as the United States protects 
all patents, whether American or foreign owned, they 
argue that Americans should receive equal treatment in 
Great Britain. The foreign secretary, Sir Edward Grey, 
will find great difficulty in dealing with this matter, as 
the Liberal government has taken considerable credit to 
itself for passing this act, which is one of the most pop- 
ular of its administration. The tariff reformers assert 
that it is a direct step toward the protection of British 
industries. 

sciences canta 


Kansas is crying for help, the State Free Employment 
Agent at Topeka having advertised for 21,500 men and 
1195 teams to assist in harvesting wheat in June. The 
harvest is expected to begin on the southern edge of the 
State about June 10. 
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ANY manufacturers have met the problem of reduc- 
M ing production during the business depression with 
much greater skill than was shown in other similar 
periods of the country’s industrial history. Not only 
have better methods been employed in putting manufac- 
turing on an economical basis under conditions which 
from the very suddenness of their advent were the harder 
to meet, but there has been more careful regard for the 
welfare of employees. Enforced idleness for many men 
and women was inevitable; economic conditions were 
such that it could not be otherwise. But the effort has 
been to make the burden as light as possible for the 
maximum of people, and the results have been far be- 
yond anything that was achieved in this direction in 
the past. Business ends have entered into the solution 
of this side of the general problem; the advantages re- 
sulting from a considerate treatment of the personnel of 
an industrial organization are obvious. Yet motives of 
pure philanthropy have constituted a very important 
element, and probably the most important in a great 
majority of cases. 


A common policy has been to keep working forces as 
large as possible. Curtailment has been through shorter 
hours. The many establishments that have tried this 
method agree that it has worked out well. It has been 
better for both employer and employees to operate with 
200 hands three days a week than to run full time with 
100. Twice as many people received half their regular 
Wages as compared to the number who would have earned 
full pay if the six days’ schedule had prevailed. In a 
great many works curtailment had to go farther than 
this, however. The number of people on the payroll had 
to be reduced, and in this employers have shown a wise 
discrimination. Everything being equal the married men 
and others having families dependent upon them were 
given preference. In many other ways employers have 
endeavored to stand between their people and want. In 
villages where manufacturers own the houses occupied 
by their employees concessions have been made in rents. 
Two such cases are those of the Draper Company, Hope- 
dale, Mass., and the Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass., both large builders of textile machinery, which 
have permitted those tenants who are out of work, or 
whose incomes are seriously impaired, to live on in their 
homes free of rent. The individual circumstances : of 
employees have been carefully scrutinized, that the labor 
which still remained to be done should go to those need- 
ing it most. The man who is known to be able to keep 
along without his wages is laid off. He may have a 
small farm, or be otherwise partially independent, while 
another equally deserving and capable man may have no 
other source of income than his factory work. The man 
who owns his own home fared better than his fellows of 
known roving nature. 


During the period of great industrial prosperity every 
manufacturing establishment accumulates a certain per- 
centage of undesirable help. There are the incompetents, 
whose labor is not up to the standard desired. There 
are those of unsteady habits, who cannot be depended 
upon to work constantly. There is that peculiar class of 
men who act as the yeast to create the ferment of dis- 
satisfaction; the agitator or malcontent, who strives to 
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establish and widen the gap between capital and labor. 
The manufacturer in inspecting his payroll in prepara- 
tion for cutting down expenses finds out the men who 
have been marked as undesirables. They go early, while 
those who have been faithful and satisfied, steady and 
competent, are retained. In the latter class the employer 
maintains the nucleus of the force which will be neces- 
sary when business shall become active again. Such a 
body of working people, carefully culled of the unde- 
sirables, is a first rate asset in business. Upon it can 
be built a good, economical industrial organization. 


A business depression is apt to mark the close of the 
careers of old employees. Manufacturing concerns that 
have been in business for many years accumulate upon 
their payrolls the names of men whose days of usefulness 
have passed and who are in a sense pensioners. If the 
force is to be diminished they must be laid off with the 
others. The effort, however, is often made to give such 
old hands work suitable to their ability, such as janitor 
service or operating an elevator or doing odd jobs, for 
without their wages they might be left without resources. 
They may not have been forehanded by nature, or may 
have been unable through circumstances to lay aside 
something for their old age, and may have no child or 
others to care for them. Their fate might be an unfortu- 
nate one. While business in the abstract is soulless, very 
many times in practice consideration for employees has 
an important place. The relations of employers and their 
old workmen are frequently governed in good part by 
sentiment, and it is probably the exception when a 
veteran employee finds himself destitute or a public 
charge. 

——_~~4--e —___—_ 


Condition of Trade. 


While May closes with no important change in the 
general condition it may safely be said that the past week 
has been one which is reasonably satisfactory to those 
who are looking along conservative lines for a gradual 
improvement in the situation. ‘The promise for good 
crops does not appear to be negatived notwithstanding 
some injury here and there by adverse weather condi- 
tions, and the indications taken all in all still point to 
fine harvests, subject of course to the many contingencies 
which lie in wait. The developments of the past week 
in regard to the Iron market, especially as related to 
the conferences between the great interests in this field, 
are fortunately favorable rather than otherwise. There 
appears to be no relaxing in the determination of the 
Steel Corporation and those who are working in harmony 
with it to continue the policy which they have been pur- 
suing in maintaining prices notwithstanding the moderate 
volume of current business. Coupled with this there isa 
perceptible improvement in the demand for Pig Iron 
especially, but also for some of the finished products. 
In connection with this it is to be noted that there is no 
important reduction in the prices of Hardware products, 
with a continuance of more or less irregularity in a good 
many lines. There are, however, others in which quota- 
tions are maintained without material modification even 
though the demand is considerably less than normal. 
In view of the questioning in regard to the course of the 
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raw material, and especially in view of the wide spread 
between Pig Iron and the finished products, which are in 
turn the material out of which many goods are made, 
together with the uncertainty as to the course of business 
awaiting a return to more stable conditions, buyers are 
still acting very conservatively and purchasing in only 
such quantities as represent their early requirements. 
There seems to be a general agreement that stocks in the 
hands of both jobbers and retailers are well reduced and 
in many cases exceptionally low, so that there is a likeli- 
hood that frequent ordering will continue to characterize 
the trade, with the prospect that when business is mate 
rially quickened the demands upon manufacturers will 
be urgent. 


Chicago. 


While few, if any, manufacturers of Hardware lines 
are in receipt of orders sufficient to operate their plants 
at normal capacity, the degree of activity seen in the 
various industries of this character is by no means 
uniform. Some are fairly well occupied, while others are 
extremely quiet, being compelled in some instances to 
run on stock orders in lieu of incoming trade require 
ments. Generally speaking, those engaged in supplying 
goods for rural consumption are favored with a better 
volume of business than producers whose product is more 
directly related to and dependent upon the prosperity of 
mining, milling and other manufacturing enterprises. 
In no other direction is the halt in demand as abrupt and 
keenly felt as in railroad buying, in which instead of 
improving there is perhaps more hesitancy. Interested 
observers who have been watching the stringent curtail- 
ment of railroad purchases have reasoned that the move- 
ment would have reached the limit of safe conservatism 
ere this but thus far there is apparently no relaxation in 
the effort to effect economy through the purchasing de- 
partments. One very important outlet for a varied as- 
sortment of Hardware is therefore closely restricted with 
the result that a large amount of plant capacity relying 
on business from this source is necessarily inoperative. 
The warm sunshine and growing weather of the past 
week has favorably effected some lines in which the 
increasing number of orders seems directly traceable to 
this cause; but in so far as it was expected to inject 
new life and vigor into trade and start a wide spread 
forward movement the results are somewhat disappoint- 
ing. Screen doors are in better demand, and though the 
season is well advanced recent orders have been fairly 
plentiful. The exceptionally rapid growth of grass pro- 
moted by protracted rains has materially helped the sale 
of Lawn Mowers; a very satisfactory run of reorders 
was experienced last week and more are in prospect. 
There is perhaps nothing in the line of Sporting Goods 
now in more active demand than Fishing Tackle and 
Angling Outfits. Curiously enough the general dullness 
is in a way helpful to the sale of such goods since many 
persons who are ordinarily too busy to indulge in the 
sport now find leisure time to go fishing. Three or four 
large local buildings are taking figures on the Builders’ 
Hardware required in their construction, and it is need- 
less to say that competition for this business is very keen. 
Notwithstanding the low price of Pig Iron and Cast Scrap 
Sash Weights are being maintained at around $21, but 
like other material entering into building construction 
the demand for them is only fair. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DuDLEY HARDWARE COMPANY.—Business in 
this section continues to be about the same as reported 
in our last letter to you. While a fairly good volume of 
orders is coming in every day and every week, at the 
same time we are bound to admit that the Hardware 
business generally throughout the South is not up to 
the usual standard. 

Merchants are buying conservatively in all lines, and 
are carrying small stocks. They are not disposed to 
anticipate their wants, or to buy any more than they 
are absolutely in need of. In the larger towns and cities 
trade is the dullest, and the best volume of business that 
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we are getting now is coming from the general merchants 
out in the country and the smaller villages. 

We are glad to say that the crop prospects in the 
South are really excellent. Corn, wheat, oats and cotton 
are all looking fine, and everything indicates without any 
bad luck, we will have splendid crops this season. If 
the crops turn out well we believe that fall and winter 
business will be good. While we do not think it will 
be up to what it was last fall before the panic, at the 
same time it will be satisfactory. Nothwithstanding 
prices are inclined to be a little weak in some lines, we 
do not hear of any special cutting. Manufacturers are 
not making any great effort to force goods on the mar- 
ket, and jobbers and retailers are displaying judgment 
and discretion and maintaining prices better than we 
had anticipated. Collections are very good. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The somewhat general expectation of 
the trade that prices on Wire and Wire products might 
be reduced at the meeting of the steel interests, held on 
the 21st inst., was not realized. On the contrary, prices 
on Iron and Steel products were reaffirmed. Purchases 
continue to be made on conservative lines and only near- 
by needs appear to be covered by current orders. The 
market is referred to as steady in tone. Quotations for 
base sizes continue as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus 
actual freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 

CamteaGad 06 JODRETS sc cc cececccicccccccesevecececceves $2.05 
Carload lots to retail merchants. ........cccceeecceecees 2.10 

New York.—Nail houses and jobbers are carrying 
stocks just sufficient to supply the wants of their cus- 
tomers, who in turn are buying in such small lots as are 
necessary to keep stocks light and assorted. Regular 
quotations are on the basis of $2.40 per keg for small lots 
at store. 


Chicago.—New business is coming in slowly, a marked 
decline in volume being noted in the past week. Expecta- 
tion that a reduction of prices would be announced fol- 
lowing the meeting held in New York last week was quite 
general. Whether or not buying would have been stimu- 
lated by such action is an open question, but that the 
continuance of the present policy will not produce this 
result seems likely. Buyers are apparently firmly com- 
mitted to the policy of buying only in small lots for ac- 
tual needs, and now that the dull months are at hand 
there is every prospect of an extremely quiet movement 
through the midsummer season. We are advised that 
the principal producers are firmly adhering to regular 
price schedules. Quotations are as follows: $2.23 in car 
lots to jobbers, and $2.28 in car lots to retailers, with an 
advance of 5 cents for less than car lots from mills. 


Pittsburgh.—The reaffirming of prices, not only on 
Wire Nails, but on all other forms of Iron and Steel by 
the Steel interests in New York on May 21 has imparted 
a decidedly stronger tone to the Wire Nail market, and 
all the leading producers are holding Wire Nails firmly 
at $2.05 for base sizes, f.o.b. at mill. Whether the re 
affirming of prices will lead to a heavier demand remains 
to be seen, but the tone of the market is undoubtedly 
stronger. Buyers continue to limit purchases to actual 
needs, but it is believed by some that there will be a 
freer buying movement in the very near future. Quota- 
tions are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight 
to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
eash in 10 days: 


Ce Og doo cin. kd ewe es ade ewetaeeecacensme $2.05 
Carload lots to retail merchants. .........+eeeeseeeeeees 2.10 


Cut Nails.—Existing prices were reaffirmed at the 
meeting of the Cut Nail Association held last week. 
While individual mills are selling at any price they de- 
sire, the hope was expressed that improved trade condi- 
tions will better the Cut Nail situation. Demand con- 
tinues very light. The market is irregular, and eonces- 
sions of 15 cents or more are being made on regular Steel 
Nail quotations, so that about $1.85 for carload lots at mill 
is more representative of the market than $2.05. Iron 
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Nails generally should command about 10 cents more 


than Steel. 

New York—The local Cut Nail market continues 
without important change, demand being very light. Reg- 
ular quotations are on the basis of $2.30 per keg, for 
small lots at store. 

Chicago.—The demand for Cut Nails continues dis- 
couragingly quiet, and there is no immediate prospect of 
renewed activity in the industries comprising the prin- 
cipal consumers of this product. Concessions from the 
nominal prices quoted are obtainable on almost any kind 
of orders. Chicago quotations are nominally as follows: 
Iron Cut Nails, carloads, to jobbers, $2.23; to retailers, 
$2.28; Steel, to jobbers, in carloads, $2.03; to retailers, 
$2.08. 

Pittsburgh.—Movement in Cut Nails is very light, buy- 
ers placing orders only for small lots and absolute needs. 
Some of the Cut Nail mills are closed down, while others 
are running only to partial capacity in order to keep 
down stocks. The general quotation on Steel Cut Nails 
is $1.85, but $1.80 or lower has been done in some cases. 
We quote Steel Cut Nails at $1.85 f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 
carload lots, and $1.90 to $1.95 in small lots. Iron Cut 
Nails take about 10 cents advance over Steel. 

Barb Wire.—As the season is about over, new busi- 
ness received by the mills is light, while shipments on con- 
tract orders are in fair quantities. Quotations are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Gal. 
eS a ee seve $2.50 
en CONN BONES 5. iad b bck sb cavdsc 0 dese 2.25 2.55 
Retailers, less than carload lots............... 2.35 2.65 


Chicago.-—Although very little new business is being 
placed, shipments against specifications are going forward 
in fair volume. Owing to the lack of stocks at the mills 
orders are not always being executed as promptly as buy- 
ers desire, and some little delay in shipments is fre- 
quently occasioned. Prices are reported to be firmly held 
by the mills. We quote as follows: Jobbers, Chicago, car 
lots, Painted, $2.38; Galvanized, $2.68; to retailers, car 
lots, Painted, $2.43; Galvanized, $2.73; retailers, less than 
car lots, Painted, $2.55; Galvanized, $2.85; Staples, 
bright, in car lots, $2.35; Galvanized, $2.65; car lots, to 
retailers, 10 cents extra, with an additional 5 cents for 
less than car lots. 


Pittsburgh.—New business is very light, the season be- 
ing over and buying practically suspended. The tonnage 
in Barb Wire placed with the mills this year was lighter 
than in the corresponding period last year. We are ad- 
vised that prices are being firmly maintained by the mills. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b, Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Gal. 
ee ee OE ey Cale aw hab ekw ocean $2.20 $2.50 
OS a a ‘ie 2.55 
Retailers, less than carload lots............... 2.35 2.65 


Chicago.—Notwithstanding the favorable outlook for 
a record breaking hay crop, the volume of business from 
bale tie manufacturers has been disappointing. It is 
thought, however, that considerable more business will 
develop since buyers have been keeping close to present 
requirements. Fence manufacturers are ordering only in 
small lots, and are making no purchases save for current 
needs. Regular prices are reported as applying to all 
transactions by the mills. Quotations are as follows: In 
car lots, to jobbers, $2.08, f.o.b. Chicago, and to retailers, 
$2.15. 

Pittsburgh.—Consumers continue to restrict their or- 
ders to small orders for actual needs, and the amount of 
new tonnage being placed is light. As the Steel interests 
have reaffirmed prices on Wire Products, this may possi- 
bly lead. to a heavier demand, as a good deal of tonnage 
was being held back in anticipation of a possible reduc- 
tion in prices. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
60 days, 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
oc. lo ce checked te Raabe cesene $1.90 
EE I nc obs Sons ssens ovadebecsaeean ane 1.95 

Plain Wire.—Conditions in the Plain Wire market 
continue as for some time, current requirements being re- 
flected by a limited demand. Quotations per 100 Ib. to 
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jobbers in carload lots are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days, the 
price to retailers being 5 cents additional: 


ee 6to9 10 11 12&124,13 14 15 16 
Annealed .....$1.90 1.95 2.00 2.05 2.15 2.25 2.35 2.45 
Galvanized....$2.26 2.25 2.30 2.35 2.45 2.55 2.95 3.05 


Wheels and Woodstock.—No recent change has oc- 
curred in prices of Wheels and Wheel Stock, and no re- 
duction is regarded as probable in view of the small 
margin of profit on the finished product. Quotations are 
consequently very firm and buyers, as a rule, are not 
expecting concessions. The demand has been fair, but 
materially less, of course, than for the same period last 
year. Business, however, is referred to by manufac- 
turers as improving gradually, and they are anticipating 
that normal conditions will be reached in the near 
future, when they expect an ample supply of orders. 
It is regarded as a hopeful sign that very few, if any, of 
the Wagon manufacturers have reduced prices during 
the financial depression in order to facilitate the moving 
of stock. It is not considered that parties getting out 
Wheel Stock are asking exorbitant prices, especially as 
material is rapidly growing more scarce. Manufacturers 
are finding that the cost of production during the past 
six months has been just as high as during the preceding 
and more prosperous season, and in many cases the cost 
has been even higher. It is asserted that if demand hal 
continued normal advances would certainly have occurred, 
since the stringency in the money market has made it 
difficult to finance lumbering operations and much less 
timber than usual] has been got out. 


Galvanized Ware.—Quotations on some lines of Gal- 
vanized Ware, notably Pails and Tubs, which have shown 
weakness recently, have again been considerably reduced, 
so that they are declared by manufacturers to be below 
cost. An advance in list prices approximating 5 per cent. 
has been made in Light Galvanized Pails, but this is more 
than offset by an increase in discount, which makes the 
net decline of these goods about 5 per cent. On Light 
Tubs, list prices have not changed, quotations being 
about 10 per cent. lower. In view of these changes the 
market to the general trade may now be represented by : 
discount of 10, 74%, 5 and 5 per cent. from the following 
revised list prices on light or regular Water Pails: 

URE. ..ccav.ciwenswn es 8. 10. 12. 14, 16. 
fk | SEE ..-$24.15 $26.85 $29.50 $33.50 $41.50 

A change has also been made in list prices on Gal- 
vanized Oil Cans, which, however, has been offset by a 
corresponding change in discount. 


Bright Wire Goods.-—Indications are multiplying that 
the market for Bright Wire Goods is not in satisfactory 
condition. For some time it has been possible to obtain 
concessions on desirable orders, and it would now appear 
that there is little adherence to so-called established 
prices. A discount on Steel Wire Goods of 80 and 331-3 
per cent. is now readily obtainable by average trade. 


Rope.—Manufacturers see but little encouragement 
for the immediate future in the comparatively limited 
business which is offering or can be solicited. Orders are 
for small lots, as a rule, covering near by requirements. 
According to press reports a falling off in receipts of 
Manila Hemp may be anticipated, with consequent higher 
prices, while on the other hand the Sisal Hemp 
planters’ pool is said to have gone to pieces which, if 
true, would indicate lower prices. The following quota- 
tions, for base sizes of Rope, fairly represent the market 
for small lots, but are not always adhered to on large 
orders: Pure Manila, 10 to 10% cents; lower grades 
Manila, 8 to 9 cents; Pure Sisal, 744 to 7% cents; lower 
grade Sisal, 64 to 7 cents; No. 1 Jute. 4-in. and up, 64 
cents; No. 2 Jute, 4-in. and up, 5°%4 cents. 


Window Glass.—From the standpoint of prices con- 
ditions are becoming more unfavorable for manufacturers 
of Window Glass, resulting from the repeated reduction 
of prices of machine made Glass by the American Win- 
dow Glass Company. It is understood that the company 
is very strict in regard to specifications and insist upon 
filling orders at its own convenience. However this may 
be, the hand blown factories, with large stocks and a dull 








market, are in no position to dictate prices, while they 
are but poorly prepared to meet competition from a fi- 
nancial point of view. Prices are regarded as having 
reached a lower point than for years, if ever in the his- 
tory of the trade. ‘The American Window Glass Com- 
pany’s prices are represented by the quotation of 90 and 
10 per cent. discount on single and $0 and 40 and 10 per 
cent. discount on double strength Glass, from manufac- 
turers’ list. Jobbers’ quotations east of the Alleghenies 
and north of the Carolinas are reported as being 90 and 
30 per cent. discount for single and 90 and 40 per cent. 
discount for double strength Glass, from jobbers’ lists. 
South of the Carolinas quotations are said to be 5 per 
cent. higher. Western jobbers’ prices are about 90 and 
4) per cent. discount on single and 90 and 40 and 5 per 
cent. discount on double strength Glass, from jobbers’ 
list. In estimating these quotations it must be borne in 
mind that the jobbers’ list is about 25 per cent. higher 
than the manufacturers’ list. A continuance of hot 
weather will possibly close most of the hand blown Glass 
factories. 

Linseed Oil.—The market has considerable strength 
owing to the fact that crushers have comparatively light 
stocks of seed and oil. Seed is higher both in this coun- 
try and Europe and an upward tendency in oil prices is 
anticipated, rather than lower ones. Buyers have yet 
shown little anxiety to provide for future requirements, 
and comparatively few have placed contract orders. 
Crushers generally do not appear anxious to enter con- 
tracts for deliveries further ahead than through July, 
while some western mills which are better supplied with 
seed are willing to accept contracts extending over longer 
periods. Local quotations are as follows: State and 
Western Raw, 42 to 44 cents; City Raw, 44 to 45 cents 
per gallon. Boiled Oil is 1 cent per gallon advance on 
Raw. 

Spirits of Turpentine.—The trend of the market is 
toward lower, rather ¢han higher prices, as demand is 
considerably below normal and receipts of the new crop 
of Turpentine at Southern points are heavy. This season 
usually is one of activity in Turpentine, but now busi- 
hess is exceedingly light. The New York market is rep- 
resented by the following quotations: Oil Barrels, 45 to 
4514 cents; Machine Made Barrels, 45% to 46 cents. 


Registers.—It is expected in the trade that an ad- 
vance in hot air Registers, japanned, electroplated and 
bronzed, will take effect June 1. The amount of the 
advance is said to be 10 per cent., which will make the 
discount to average trade about 70 per cent. Established 
prices of leading manufacturers are usually shaded a 
little by two or three independent makers of Registers, 
whose output, however, is limited. 

Wrought Strap and T-Hinges and Butts.—Prices on 
Wrought Strap and T-Hinges and Butts have maintained 
a noteworthy steadiness, although the volume of business 
has been light. Ruling quotations have lately been re- 
affirmed by leading manufacturers. Stocks in the hands 
of the trade are believed to be unusually small. 


Sandpaper.—Manufacturers and large handlers of 
Sandpaper state that the volume of trade is not far be- 
low the normal, a fact which makes this line somewhat 
unique among commodities handled by the Hardware 
trade. Prices have been practically unchanged for some 
time, and quotations of manufacturers show a marked 
uniformity. The market on Flint and Emery Paper and 
Cloth may be represented in a general way by a discount 
of 50 and 10 per cent., and on Garnet Paper and Cloth by 
25 per cent. 

icin lat a 

The Gooch-Edenton Hardware Company, Jackson, 
Tenn., has organized with a capital stock of $50,000, and 
has purchased and taken over the G. C. Anderson Hard- 
Ware stock. Among those interested are George R. 
Gooch, Vernon Edenton and W. H. Edenton. 


The Nickel Hardware & Supply Company, Wausau, 
Wis., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$20,000 by Robert J. Nickel, Fred M. Gennich and Her- 
man A. Gennich. 
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International Rifle Match. 


HE National Rifle Association of America has offi- 
cially determined to send a Rifle team from the 
United States to compete in the Olympic matches at Bis- 
ley, England, next July, against the Riflemen of the 
world. As previously stated in these columns, the United 
States Cartridge Company offered to finance the entire 
expenses of the team, which offer was accepted by the 
National Association April 22. In consequence of some 
correspondence from other Ammunition manufacturers, 
the United States Cartridge Company renews its offer, 
modified to cover all or any part of the expenses as may 
be determined, some of the other Ammunition makers 
offering to contribute proportionally to the fund, with the 
provision that “the different Cartridge producers so con- 
tributing should submit Ammunition for an impartial 
test, and the best so proven only to be used by the team.” 
After a full discussion of the situation, the National Rifle 
Association has decided to appeal for a public subscrip- 
tion for the expenses of the team, and divide pro rata 
among the Ammunition companies the amount necessary 
to make up the difference between the sum so subscribed 
and the team’s expenses. The following resolution in re 
gard to the proposed Ammunition test has been adopted 
by the association : 

‘That the ammunition to be used by the United States Rifle 
team which will be sent to compete in the Olympic Games be 
determined by an exhaustive test of the different makes on a ma- 
chine rest; that such test be carried on under the supervision 
and regulation of the subcommittee consisting of Generals Drain, 
Hall and Riggs; that the ammuniiion selected by reason of such 
test be used in the tryouts by the candidates for places on the 
team; that the four ammunition companies be invited to send a 
representative to be present at the test, and that said test begin 
on Monday morning, June 1, and be continued until the commit 
tee arrive at a final decision. 

The tryout competitions will be held June 10 to 13, in- 
clusive, at Camp Perry, Ohio, and the selection of suc- 
cessful competitors will be made June 13. The selected 
team is to sail on June 20, which will allow nine days’ 


practice on the Bisley range before the matches. 


———— 


The Herculever Company. 
HE Herculever Company, 332 Broadway, New York, 
has lately been organized to manufacture a unique 
and effective device for removing the cover boards of 
packing boxes, cases, &c. This device, known as the Her- 
culever Box and Case Opener, and the invention of I, N. 
Rogers of New York City, does not when properly used 
damage the cover boards and leaves the nails perfectly 
straight in the board, so that they can be driven out 
easily if so desired. The Herculever is covered by two 
patents and 12 patent claims, the second patent being still 
pending. The officers of the new company are F. Felt, 
president and general manager; Charles Glover, vice- 
president; A. H. Lamborn, treasurer, and C. B. Goding. 
secretary. The active management of the company will 
be under the direction of Mr. Felt, late of the Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Company, Chicago, and formerly with the 
Remington Typewriter Company, London, Monarch Type- 
writer Company, Syracuse, the Dey Time Register Com- 
pany, Syracuse, and the Roneo Company, New York City. 
Mr. Felt has been a sales manager in different parts of 
the world for the past 15 years, and is familiar with 
every phase of the specialty business. Charles Glover, 
vice-president of the company, is president and director 
of the Corbin Screw Corporation, and a director in the 
American Hardware Corporation, P. & F. Corbin, Corbin 
Cabinet Lock Company and Corbin Motor Vehicle Com- 
pany, all of New Britain, Conn. A. H. Lamborn, treas- 
urer, is head of the large sugar brokerage house of A. H. 
Lamborn & Co., 106 Wall street. 


—_——___.§-————___ 

W. 8. Cox, Silver City, N. M., has incorporated under 
the style of W. S. Cox, Inc., with an authorized capital of 
$50,000. The incorporators are W. S. Cox, H. J. Burgess 
and S. E. Pollock. 


The Lind Hardware Company, Lind, Wash., has pur- 
chased a site on which it will erect a building for the 
accommodation of its Hardware, Stove, Implement and 
Sporting Goods store. 


i 
. 
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Export Topics. 
IMPORTANCE OF FOREIGN TRADE. 


BY A MANUFACTURER. 
Concluding Article. 

Prompt 

Shipments. 


If desirable connections with foreign merchants are to 
be continued, shipments must be made as promised and 
the long travel considered. American manufacturers have 
frequently jeopardized their foreign interests by allowing 
the press of domestic business to unreasonably delay their 
export shipments. 

Some 
Fallacies. 

Occasionally the claim is made, without any verifica- 
tion, that the foreign countries are used as a dumping 
ground for what is obsolete or unsalable at home, and 
that very low prices are quoted for export. No manu- 
facturer who is seeking a trade for the future attempts 
to make a start on out of date lines. The requirements 
of some countries demand heavier, less complicated and 
not so well finished goods, which can be produced at a 
lower cost than a similar article used in the domestic 
trade. The claim of low prices has been investigated sey- 
eral times without being substantiated. The principal 
manufactured articles having a large sale abroad yield a 
larger profit to the manufacturers than similar articles 
in the domestic trade. In this connection the matter of 
terms must be considered. At present a large percentage 
of American shipments are made on a cash basis. The 
large New York City export houses, who act as brokerage 
buyers for the foreign merchant, always buy for cash, 
although they may give the merchant extended terms of 
several months. Foreign manufacturers are granting 
longer terms than in past years, and the better class of 
merchants are insisting upon credit. 


Territoria 
Control? 

A noticeable part of the inquiries from abroad, is the 
almost universal demand made for the control of a very 
large territory, even when the inquirer is in no way 
equipped to solicit the business of so large an area, and 
manufacturers need to be wary about assigning exclu- 
sive rights to any important countries. This difficulty is 
increased by the general omission on foreign letter heads 
of the name of the country in which the merchant lives. 
Printed letter heads give only the name of the city or 
village. 

Preferential 
Advantages. 

American made goods are preferred in most countries 
because they entbody a much higher type of technical 
knowledge and ingenuity; they are usually neater and 
lighter in construction, and are often better made in 
every respect; they are more durable and avoid trouble- 
some complications. In short, the American article is 
frequently of much better quality or greater value for the 
price. These facts are so obviously true that even when 
foreigners attempt to duplicate an American article, the 
result is very crude, and they remain some years late in 
the development of any line. 

Imitations. 

Duplication in the most progressive foreign countries is 
widespread, as foreigners copy even to the labels, color of 
boxes, &c. These duplicates are usually soon discovered, 
as the article rarely compares favorably with the Ameri- 
ean product. All exporters should adopt trademarks or 
brands, which will be plainly intelligible to all classes of 
people, as this is a quick method of creating a continuous 
demand, and is somewhat of a safeguard against general 
duplication. 

Meeting 
Conditions. 

The most successful exporters are'those who study 
the earning power and habits of the people and the arti- 
cles used by them, and then introduce something that will 
produce better results. The change, however, must not 
be too radical, as there are always certain fixed habits 
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in all countries that cannot be changed without a long 
period of education. A manufacturer in investigating 
why the demand for a very desirable part of his tool line 
was not increasing more rapidly, discovered that the 
style of the Wood Handles was not satisfactory to certain 
foreign users, although in general use in other countries. 


Foreign 
Competition. 

The foreign manufacturer is constantly becoming a 
stronger competitor of American goods, but there is no 
reason why American manufacturers should hesitate to 
enter markets where they know foreigners secure a large 
business. By using the correct methods, a desirable and 
profitable business can usually be secured. American 
Locks and other Building Hardware lead wherever in- 
troduced, although where seen for the first time may 
create skepticism, because of being so much lighter and 
neater than foreign makes their strength is questioned. 
England and Germany are strong competitors of America 
in Hardware lines. England secures a particularly large 
trade on Blacksmith Hardware and Cutlery. Germany 
holds a strong position as manufacturer and exporter of 
Cutlery, various Edged Tools, Guns and Enameled Ware. 


Various Fields 
for Exploiting. 

Spain is a virgin field for American Hardware, as the 
trade is just now being developed. The dealers are sup- 
plied by the factories and jobbers of Europe. The trade 
on American Hardware in India is increasing, and Amer- 
ican representatives are covering the country. Bnglish 
factories are supplying their own country with Forks, 
Hoes, Rakes, &¢., and American trade is diminishing, al- 
though the quality and finish of the English product are 
inferior. Shipments of American Hardware and machin- 
ery into Mexico during 1907 amounted to over $20,000,000. 
Of this amount Builders’ Hardware, Saws, &c., exceeded 
$1,000,000. There is considerable inquiry from Russian 
Poland for American Hardware apd machine tools. Aus- 
tria, England and Germany are the chief competitors, but 
it should be noted that there is a strong preference for 
any article made in America. Russia presents almost 
unlimited opportunities, but at present buys largely from 
European factories, because the latter’s commercial meth- 
ods are better known and extended credits are granted. 
Ecuador is increasing its purchases of American Hard- 
ware, and native stores are being equipped in a compara- 
tively modern way. 

American Hard» are 
Winning Its Way. 

The fact that American Hardware is increasing in 
favor abroad is indicated by a comparison of export sta- 
tistics. Since 1905 the annual exports of Builders’ Hard- 
ware, including Locks, Hinges, Saws, Tools, &c., have in- 
creased $3,000;000. The shipments during 1907 amounted 
to $14,000,000. There has been a proportionate increase 
in the exports of Cutlery, Firearms, Safes, Scales, Stoves, 
Pipe and Fittings, &c. 

The machine tool trade in foreign countries is im- 
mensely important and should be of interest to every 
American manufacturer. America exported during 1907, 
$10,142,835 of metal working machinery, and $1,386,381 
of wood working machines. This is an increase over 
1906 of 27 per cent. on metal working machines, and 48 
per cent. on wood working machines. The shipments of 
mining machinery increased over 100 per cent. 


Largest 
Purchasers. 

The countries purchasing the largest volume of Amer- 
ican metal working machinery, are, in the order of their 
importance, Germany, United Kingdom, France and Bel- 
gium. Many other countries are liberal buyers. While 
the shipments to Germany during 1907 amounted to over 
$2,000,000, there was practically no increase over 1906 
shipments. The other countries named increased from 
30 to 40 per cent. German manufacturers are producing 
more efficient machines than in past years, and are now 
able to supply the requirements of ordinary shop work 
in their own country. Sales of American machines, how- 
ever, continue to be large on tools of superior merit and 
high efficiency. American mechanical skill and ingenuity 
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re more highly developed, and produce machine too!s 
ipable of performing wider ranges of work at greater 
weed. American machine tools are recognized by the 
rincipal countries of the world as the product of a very 
gh standard of technical knowledge, considerably in ad- 
ince of the ideas of foreign designers. No other country 
is made such rapid progress in reducing the number of 
en required to operate machines, and in perfecting eco- 
omical shop methods. Manufacturers will appreciate 
the advantages to be obtained by taking advantage of 
iis high international reputation, in an effort to enlarge 
the market for their products. There certainly can be 
) better time than the present to consider the question 
f an active or more intelligent effort for export trade. 


—_—_>-+e___—__ 


THE HOT SPRINGS CONVENTIONS. 


HE Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, C. E. 
Kersey, secretary, Richmond, Va., has issued its 
formal programme for the eighteenth annual convention, 
which will be held at Hot Springs, Ark., on June 9, 10 
and 11, at the same time and place with the semiannual 
onvention of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association, the headquarters of both associations being 
at the Hotel Arlington. The opening session on the 9th 
will be as usual an open session, to which manufacturers 
and their representatives and other visitors are invited. 
Addresses of welcome to the State of Arkansas and city 
of Hot Springs, respectively, will be made by Governor 
Pindall and M. H. Jodd, Mayor of Hot Springs. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature of this session will be a 
general discussion of the subject, “‘ The Recent Panic, Its 
Causes and Remedies.” This discussion will be opened 
by a member of the Manufacturers’ Association, who 
will be followed by J. D. Moore, Moore & Handley Hard- 
ware Company, Birmingham, Ala., as the representative 
of the Jobbers’ Association. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 10th, there will be a joint 
session of the two associations, the jobbers being the 
guests of the manufacturers. C. W. Asbury, president of 
the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, will 
preside. The principal subjects for discussion at this 
joint session will be: 1. “Is the Policy of Protection in 
Its Broadest Sense, as Viewed by the Business Man, Det- 
rimental or Advantageous to the Allied Hardware Inter- 
ests of the Country?” and 2. “Should Not Associated 
Manufacturers Who Control Prices Protect the Jobber 
Against Decline on Stocks on Hand?” The. considera- 
tion of each of these topics will be opened up in addresses 
by manufacturers whose names are not yet announced. 
On behalf of the jobbers W. W. Webber, Webber-Ayers 
Hardware Company, Fort Smith, Ark., will discuss the 
former subject, and W. F. Stephenson, Barnes & Miller 
Hardware Company, Memphis, Tenn., and R. F. Bell, Wim. 
Henry & R. E. Bell Hardware Company, Fort Worth, 
Texas, the latter. 

At the executive sessions of the Jobbers’ Association 
held on Wednesday and Thursday mornings, papers will 
be read on the following subjects: “ Importance and Ben- 
‘fits of Local Associations,” by Harvey L. Anderson, An- 
lerson Hardware Company, Atlanta, Ga.; “ Why Should 
Not the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association Have 
the Unqualified Support of Every Eligible Hardware Job- 
ber in the South?” by Hugh Fox, Fox Brothers Hardware 
Company, Pine Bluff, Ark.; “ How Shall We Increase 
the Profits on our Staple and Seasonable Goods?” by H. 
Young, Southern Hardware & Supply Company, Mobile, 
\la.; “The Compensation of Traveling Men, and the Best 
Method of Handling Them,” by J. Van Dorkum, Fones 
Bros. Hardware Company, Little Rock, Ark.; “The Best 
Methods of Departmentizing Business, and the Benefits 
0 be Derived Therefrom,” by S. Norvell, Norvell-Shap- 
eigh Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo. On Thursday 
morning also there will be a general discussion of the 
topic, “ What Is the Best Method of Computing Profits 
ind Arriving at the Cost of Doing Business.” 

F. D. Mitchell, ‘secretary-treasurer American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, 309 Broadway, New 
York, is sending out postals to jobbers and manufactur- 
‘rs in which he requests information in regard to the 
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names of their representatives who will attend the Hot 
Springs conventions. This information is desired for the 
purpose of furnishing identification badges similar to 
those used at recent gatherings and displaying the name 
of the representative as well as the name and address of 
the company with which he is connected. 





HARDWARE BATTLESHIP. 


HE latest addition to the Hardware battleship fleet, 
T which was not authorized by Congress, is the Chico, 
which was built by the Nichols Hardware Company, 
Chico, Cal. In the accompanying illustration she is 
shown lying in the show window of the company’s store, 
doubtless waiting to fire a salute in honor of the arrival 
of the great fleet from the Atlantic, under command of 





Hardware Battleship. 


Admiral Evans. The hull of the vessel was made of a 
Cross Cut Saw, and Hose Nozzles represented the big 
guns. Fish Hooks afforded natural looking anchors, 
while Brass Jack and Ladder Chain formed cable chain 
and stays. The turrets are Mouse Traps, resting on cans 
of prepared Paint, with Oil Cans above for fighting tops. 
Other goods used in constructing the gallant ship included 
Nails, Round Head Screws, Cartridges, Galvanized Cleats, 
Coat and Hat Hooks, Stove Bolts, Oil Cups, Wire, Towel 
Bars, Sheet Brass and Copper Brass Knobs, Electric Sock- 
ets, Shoe Tacks, Nickel Plated Elbows and Pipe, Wash- 
ers, Blind Hinges, Shutter Knobs, Nickel Clamps, Solder, 
&c. The display was lighted by different colored electric 
lamps. 
—____+ e__ — 

THE ENTERPRISE ENAMEL COMPANY, Bellaire, Ohio, 
manufacturer of the Corona Roaster, states that this ar- 
ticle, put on the market about a year ago, is meeting with 
quite a good demand, the company having recently filled 
large contracts from a number of jobbing houses. This 
Roaster is oval in shape, 18 x 11 in. in size and 7% in. 
deep. Its construction is such that the bottom cannot 
touch the oven, so that meat may be cooked until tender 
without burning, the cover keeping every whiff of grease 
and moisture inside. It is made of one piece of steel, and, 
being seamless, there is no place for grease or other par- 
ticles to accumulate. The company which manufactures 
other household utensils besides the Roaster is operating 
its plant practically full time. 


Dixie HARDWARE & FURNITURE COMPANY, Gibbsland, 
La., has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 to 


conduct a wholesale and retail business in Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Mill Supplies, Stoves, Implements, 


Sporting Goods, Harness, &c. A two-story brick store, 
40 x 100 ft., affording 8000 ft. of floor space has just 
been completed. 


F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, manufacturers of 
Pumps, &¢c., have lately opened bids for a substantial 
business block which they will build at a cost of about 
$50,000. Work will be begun immediately. 
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CAMPAIGN AGAINST PARCEL POST 
CROWNED WITH SUCCESS. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26, 1908. 

HE Conference Committee, to which the annual Post 
T Office Appropriation bill was referred after its pas- 
sage by the Senate early last week, has reported the 
measure without the addition of a parcel post amend- 
ment of any kind and by the time this issue of The Iron 
Age reaches its readers the bill will have received the 
President's signature. In spite of an energetic attempt 
on the part of the advocates of numerous postal innova- 
tions to put through a special bill consolidating third 
and fourth class mail matter at the rate of 8 cents per 
peund, the movement has failed and the most extraor- 
dinary campaign relating to the postal service that has 
been conducted in Congress in 20 years has thus been 
brought to a termination entirely satisfactcry to the retail 
merchants of the country 

Interesting Disclosures 
have been made within the past few days concerning 
the desperate effort made by the officials of the Post Office 
Department to force into the Post Office Appropriation 
bill a provision for an experimental parcel post. Up te 
the moment that the bill was reported to the Senate from 
the Post Office Committee, the officials were hopeful that 
the Postmaster-General’s comprehensive rural parcel post 
plan would be adopted. When the bill was placed on the 
Senate calendar it was found that all the Department’s 
projects had been thrown out by the committee. Under 
ordinary circumstances the Department would have made 
no further attempt to interfere with the*due course of 
legislation, but in this case the Postmaster-General de 
cided to make an effort to force into the bill on the floor 
of the Senate an amendment to enable the Department 
to establish an experimental parcel post, and to this end 
he addressed an urgent communication to Chairman Pen- 
rose of the Senate Committee. Mr. Penrose was so fully 
comvinced, however, that the Department’s project was 
both unwise and untimely, that he refrained from laying 
the Postmaster-General’s letter before the Senate until 
after the passage of the bill. He has since made the 
communication public, possibly at the request of the De- 
partment, which will now be able to utilize it as literature 
in the campaign which it is understood will be reopened 
when Congress reconvenes in December. 
Conviction of the Pest Office Committees. 

It is doubtful if the reference in the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral’s communication to the experimental appropriation 
which resulted in the establishment of the rural free 
delivery, which is now costing $49,000,000 a year, of 
which 80 per cent. is saddled upon the taxpayers at large, 
was a happy thought; in any event it provided a very 
strong argument ,against amendments based upon the 
Burnham or Lafean bills. Both the House and Senate 
Post Office committees are convinced that enough has 
been done for the farmers at the expense of the Federal 
treasury and that the retail merchants, who have suffered 
heavy inroads upon their business as the result of the 
unbridled extension of rural free delivery, should not be 
called upoh to compete on more unequal terms with the 
big mail order houses. 


Retailers’ Effective Campaign. 

The retailers in all lines have made an extraordinarily 
effective campaign against the Post Office Department’s 
schemes and the evidence on file in both House and 
Senate committees is sufficient to demonstrate the ab- 
surdity of the claim that the proposed rural parcel post 
would be “a boom to the retail country merchant.” 
Thousands of protests from this class of merchants have 
been received, each bearing unmistakable evidence of its 
genuineness and its individual source. On the other hand, 
the petitions in favor of the innovation have come almost 
exclusively from one prominent organization of farmers 
and belong to the “ machine-made” category. When the 
extraordinary methods employed by the*Post Office 
Department to stimulate public sentiment in favor of a 
rural parcel post are borne in mind the victory of the 
retailers is little less than phenomenal. 
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Georgia Retail Hardware Association. 


HE third annual convention of the Retail Hardware 
Association of Georgia, which was held at Indian 
Springs, Ga., May 19, 20 and 21, was very successful, and 
chronicled a marked advance in association work in that 
State. The attendance was large and representative and 
the programme varied and interesting, while the presence 
of men prominent in the trade had much to do 
with the pleasure and usefulness of the gathering. Im- 
portant action looking to the welfare of the association 
was taken and plans matured to increase its interest and 
usefulness to the merchants of the state. 
The Opening Session. 

The convention was called to order on Tuesday, 
May 19, at 2.45 p. m. by President Tillman. a goodly 
number of delegates being in attendance. After an in- 
vocation by the Rev. Mr. Mitchell, the president deliv- 
ered the following address: 


In the face of the gen- 
eral depression, I am glad 
to see that so many of my 
brother retail merehants 
are yet able to gather a 
sufficient number of dol- 
lars to defray their ex- 
penses to this our third an- 
nual convention. ae 
gratifying to note further 
that we have with us also 
representatives of the trade 
from all over the Union. I 
take occasion just here to 
thank them for having de- 
voted this much of their 
valuable time to meet and 
mingle with us. 

If I properly ander- 
stand the exact meaning of 
this organization it is for 
the promotion of a kindlier 
feeling among the retail Hardware merchants, to promul- 
gate certain principles for our mutual good. Proceeding 
upon the theory that everybody knows more than any- 
body, I would admonish you to attend these conventions, 
thereby keeping in touch with what is going on around 
you, and by your presence and influence assist an organ- 
ization that is for you and for your ultimate welfare. 


Cc. W. TILLMAN. 


Parcel Post. 


A question that should engage our attention at this 
session is the matter of a parcel post. I am pleased to 
inform you that our present Congress failed to carry an 
appropriation for this measure. Our esteemed friend, M. 
L. Corey, led the opposition to this appropriation, and in 
belief of this organization I tender to him my heartfelt 
thanks for his efforts. While the Hardware trade would 
probably suffer less than any other under the parcel post 
system, it would be more or less affected by it. And 
while we won out before it behooves us to guard with 
jealous care the fruits of our victory. The next admin- 
istration will no doubt force another contest. 


Mutual Insurance. 


Another matter to which I would call your attention is 
that of insurance. The chairman of that committee is in 
a position to report at this convention a plan that will] 
mean the saving of a considerable sum annually to our 
members. 

Jobbers Selling te Consumers. 


Again, we should condemn in no uncertain terms the 
practice of a few local jobbers quoting and selling direct 
to consumers. It is manifestly unfair to the retailer in 
the small towns, and does not prove any great benefit to 
the jobber. This system must and will be decried by this 
organization. So far as I am informed this does not ex- 
tend over all the territory covered by us, but there are 
sporadic cases. 

Garnishment Law. 


I would suggest just here that we co-operate with 
retail merchants in enacting into law at the earliest pos- 
sible day a garnishment process whereby we would be 
able to retain, say, 40 per cent. of a laborer’s monthly 
stipend. This measure would have to be handled care- 
fully in order that no hardship might be worked upon an 
unfortunate fellowman. But I dare say that all of us 
are carrying accounts against good people (so to speak), 
and yet they belong to that class who are too good to pay. 
Of course, I make this statement advisedly, and am re- 








ferring to those risks particularly in my own territory. 
Where sickness or death had invaded a home we would 
be governed in the enforcement of this law purely upon 
conditions, with no intent to make the worthy suffer. 


State Legislation, 


In this connection I would further suggest that this 
organization have a paid representative to attend all ses- 
sions of the Legislature and watch out for our interests. 
Should a matter arise that would prove inimical to us 
he could advise our secretary, who would in turn take it 
up with the members, and they could call on their respec- 
tive legislators, explaining to them the disadvantages of 
such a measure. Our representatives as a rule are the 
best men in their community, and having the welfare of 
their townsmen at heart would be loath to champion a 
cause that would retard development in their localities. 

Railroad Commission Courtesies. 

I am fully aware that this is no political mass meet- 
ing and I have no desire to inject anything into it of that 
nature, but in view of the many courtesies shown us by 
the Railroad Commission in the matter of adjustments 


of shortages and overcharges, we should tender them a 
resolution of thanks. 


Fifty Per Cent. Increase in Membership. 


In conclusion I want to say that we have increased 
in membership more than 50 per cent. during the past 
year. I would not be so vain as to arrogate to myself 
all of the honor, but I do assure you that I have worked 
honestly and faithfully for the organization in all of its 
departments. I have (with the assistance of two stenog- 
raphers) endeavored to inspire you with enthusiasm suffi- 
cient to get you to come here. Once here, where we could 
discuss subjects face to face. I have no fear as to the 
final result. We are banded together for common good; 
your misfortune would be my sorrow, your success my 
greatest joy. And though we should not come within 
sight of the castles of our dreams may we always be 
found advancing the interests of others and of ourselves. 


Tuesday Evening Session. 


At the session on Tuesday evening, which was of an 
executive character, some matters connected with asso- 
ciation work were taken up under the suggestion of re 
ports of the secretary-treasurer and the Auditing and 
other committees. The consideration of questions which 
had been placed in the Question Box was then taken up. 
While it was in progress M. L. Corey, national secre- 
tary, whose presence is so highly appreciated at these 
meetings, entered and made an excellent address abound- 
ing in practical suggestions. R. R. Williams, Hardware 
Editor of The Iron Age, was also presented to the dele- 
gates and made a brief acknowledgment of the courteous 
and kindly welcome extended him. 


Wednesday’s Sessions. 


Wednesday may be referred to as the high day of 
the convention. Both the morning and afternoon ses- 


R. W. HATCHER. THOS. W. BROBSTON. 


sions were devoted largely to addresses by the guests 
of the association, representing the jobbing trade, the 
trade press and the control of public utilities. Ad- 
dresses were thus made during the forenoon session 
by R. W. Shapleigh of the Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware 
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Company, R. R. Williams of The Tron Age, and L. E. 
Dietrich of the American Steel & Wire Company, New 
York. In the afternoon the speakers were Col. Morris 
B. Belknap of the Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Company. 
M. L. Corey and Judge George Hillyer of Atlanta, who 
was very happily introduced by Mr. Woodruff. who has 
taken an active interest in freight matters, and has been 
influential in framing the policy of the association in re- 
gard to them. We regret that the pressure on our space 
does not permit us to give a full report of the more impor- 
tant of these addresses, but extracts will be found in the 
following columns. 
Committees. 

On the first day of the convention the following com- 

mittees were appointed by the president: 


NoMINATIONS.—T. W. Brobston, Z. B. Hamilton, J. J. Golden, 
W. G. Raines, George E. McRae. 
PLace OF MFETING.-—J. R. Hall, S. G. Slack, L. L. Bishop. 


GRIEVANCES.—W. W. Robinson, R. S. Anderson, S. D. Zuber, Jr. 
AUDITING COMMITTEFE.—E. E. Dekle, H. G. Stevens, K. T. Wight. 
Reso.utrons.—C. B. Thomas, T. G. Green, H. C. Briggs. 
BY-LAWS AND CONSTITUTION.—G. W. Woodruff, P. M. Harley, 

D. E. Hogshed. 

A committee on applications was subsequently ap- 
pointed to pass on the applications for membership in the 
association. The committee consisted of Messrs. Yates, 
Bartholomew and Turner. 


Reports of Delegates to National Conventions. 


An example which might advantageously be followed ; 


in some of the other associations was furnished in the’ 
admirable reports made by the delegates to two meetings 
of the national association. Both of these reports were 
carefully prepared and presented in writing, and gave 
the members an excellent idea of the work of the national 
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body, thus comparing well with the extemporaneous and 
off-hand reports sometimes rendered to the state organi- 
zations. ‘The late date at which the 1907 national meet- 
ing was held called for reports of two meetings instead 
of one, as would usually be the case. The Boston meet- 
ing was described by G. W. Woodruff in an interesting 
and suggestive manner, thus bringing up some subjects 
which were appropriate for consideration at the conven- 
tion just held. The recent national meeting at St. Louis 
was covered by H. C. Briggs, who referred to the princi- 
pal subjects considered, such as catalogue house competi- 
tion, parcel post, Hardware exhibits, mutual Hardware 
insurance, and the arrangement of the dates of the various 
State associations so as not to conflict unnecessarily with 
one another. Both of the reports were thus of value, and 
contributed not a little to the interest and usefulness of 
the meeting. 

Election of Officers. 


On Tuesday evening at an executive session of the 
association the following nominations were reported by 
the Nominating Committee, and at the election then held 
the report was adopted and the nominees unanimously 
elected : 

PRESIDENT, C. M. Tillman, McRae. 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, T. W. Brobston, Atlanta. 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, L. L. Bishop, Dalton. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER, E. E. Dekle, Valdosta. 
INSUKANCE MANAGER, R. W. Hatcher, Milledgeville. 


EXECULIVE “OMMITIFE: C. W. Tillman, McRae: E. E. Dekle, 
Valdosta; R. W. Hatcher, Milledgeville; Z. B. Hamilton, 


W. D. Bowers. 
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DELEGATIS 


Dekle, Valdosta ; 
Cc. B. 


Convention: E. E. 
Griffin. 


TO NATIONAI 
Thomas, 


Hardware Jobbers at the Convention. 
The jobbers of St. Louis, Louisville and Chicago were 
strongly represented by leading members of the houses, 


or by gentlemen in close and constant_ touch with the 
merchants of the State, as follows: 


NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HarpWARE CoMPANY, St. Louis, Mo.: R. W. 
Shapleigh, J. C. Wimberly, H. M. Owsley, H. Cornelius, J. 
L. King, C. W. Collier, E. S. Allen. 

Hipearo, SPENCER, BarrLetr & Co., Chicago: H. D. Moore. 

BELKNAP HarpwArE & MrcG. ComMPANy, Louisville, Ky.: Col. 
Morris B. Belknap, T. W. Brobston, T, W. Hereford, James 
J. Crawford. 

Simmons Harpwarp Company, St. Louis: R. 
Jackson, John Welton. 


Address of Judge George Hillyer. 


F. Paddison, H. H. 


An interesting address was made on Wednesday after- 
noon by Judge George Hillyer of the State Public Service 
Commission. The Judge referred in an instructive man- 
ner to the work of the Commission, especially as related 
to freight matters, touching upon such topics as the in- 
spection of equipment, delays in transportation, the reg- 
ulation of rates, freight and passenger, the preventing 
of rebates and unjust discrimination, and the adjustment 
of disputes. The impression made upon the convention 
was exceedingly favorable, and the members were 
strengthened in their confidence in the conservatism and 
wisdom of the Commission and its desire to be reason- 
able and helpful-in the discharge of its great responsi- 
The principle which Judge Hillyer announced 
in his closing words, that a changeless purpose to do 
right is the best basis for success, individual and govern- 
mental, was evidently heartily approved by the conven- 
tion. 


Question Box. 


The Question Box was an interesting feature of the 
gathering, but owing to the pressure of business it was 
not feasible to devote as much attention to it as might 
have been desired. A number of important subjecis were, 
however, discussed and practical suggestions elicited. 
The subject of salesmanship was discussed by R. W. 
Hatcher, who made an interesting address, in which he 
alluded to some general principles and gave examples of 
correct methods. Mr. Hatcher said: 


The essence of salesmanship is the ability to bring out 
points on the article offered for sale that will become 
favorably fixed in the mind of the purchaser, so that 
even though he should not purchase immediately, the im- 
pression made by the arguments of the salesman will 
linger with him and cause him to return and buy later. 
It matters not how commonplace the article shown may 
be, there are always points about them than can be em- 
phasized and which will assist in making the sale. It is 
necessary to bring out the points and impress them with 
your best manner, and talk like you had conviction be- 
hind your words. 


: Selling a Cook Steve. 


With an ordinary Cook Stove, for instance: Show the 
customer the system of flue circulation. Show him how 
it will bake the bread under the bottom and brown it on 
top, by reason of this correct circulation. Show him that 
it is made of pig iron. Take one of the lids, bring it 
down with force on the top of the Stove to show him the 
strength of the iron. There are many other points that 
could be emphasized, but these will serve to illustrate. 
Now, as a matter of fact, all well made Stoves have 
practically these same features, but the salesman who 
brings them out will make the sale. 

Hardware offers a larger field for the development of 
salesmanship than any other business. It is one in the 
study of which you can grow enthusiastic, and the broad- 
ness of its sphere of investigation is as interesting as it 
is unlimited. 


Method of Manufacture. 


How many of you have ever studied the method of 
manufacture of the articles you sell? How many of you 
could take up the commonplace Manure Fork, as an ex- 
ample, and tell your customer just how the raw mate- 
rial is taken through the various processes of manufac- 
ture to the finished product which you are offering him? 
Likewise the ordinary Hand Saw, Hatchet or other edged 
tool. Don’t you think your customer would go away bet- 
ter satisfied with his purchase if he had the story within 
his recollection? Don’t you believe that he would think 
more of that too] and take better care of it, and over and 
above all, that he would go away feeling that you knew 
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your business and that you were the man for him to con- 
sult about any article in the Hardware line? 

It behooves us to stir ourselves and begin to investi- 
gate and learn something about the vast scope of the 
Hardware business, You will be surprised at the attrac- 
tion you will unearth. Talk to your clerks about it. Give 
them object lessons in the making of sales and in the 
description of articles. 

Trustworthy Statements. 

Another thing; impress upon your clerks the absolute 
necessity of trustworthy and reliable statements, or else 
the advantage of their arguments will be lost on your 
customer. Teach them not to let their remarks bear a 
suspicion of impertinence or a suggestion of superior 
wisdom that might injure the pride of your customer ; but 
rather let them be of a suggestive nature, making the 
customer feel that he assists in reaching the conclusion. 

Do not forget to cultivate a broad feeling of liberality 
that will enable you to warm toward your customer and 
to appreciate the fact, that he is favoring you with his 
patronage. Thus a mutual esteem will ripen into that 
good fellowship which makes all the world akin, and 
which will tend to your success and his betterment. 


The Presiding Officers. 

President Tillman, to whose wise and unwearied ef- 
forts the association is so greatly indebted, made an 
admirable presiding officer, holding the convention well 
in hand, and directing its deliberations happily and with 
dignity. At some of the sessions, on account of the 
president’s indisposition, R. W. Hatcher, Milledgeville, 
was called to the chair, and his familiarity with the 
duties of the position were supplemented by his excep- 
tional felicity as a speaker which gave to his introduc- 
tions and remarks a peculiar grace and appropriateness. 


Fire Insurance. 


One of the most important questions before the con- 
vention was in regard to the organization of a State 
Hardware insurance company. This matter had been 
taken up at the last meeting, when a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the subject and report at the Indian 
Springs convention. This report was made on Wednesday 
evening by R. W. Hatcher, and as a result it was decided 
after a careful discussion to organize a State Hardware 
insurance company, and steps were taken to this end. It 
is evident that such an organization will have the hearty 
support of the members of the association, and it will 
doubtless be found an important means of furthering the 
growth of the organization. Mr. Hatcher will, it is be- 
lieved make a wise and efficient manager. 


Trade Harmony. 

The tone of the convention was reasonable and con- 
ciliatory in regard to trade matters with a general rec- 
ognition of the rights of jobbers and manufacturers. 
There was some incidental criticism of jobbing houses 
who sell to the retailers’ customers, but it appears likely 
that the work of the association will tend to the correc- 
tion of such practices. ‘ 


Next Place of Meeting. 

There was an animated canvass in regard to the place 
of the next meeting of the association, but at the last 
session on Wednesday evening Valdosta was unanimously 
chosen. The association is well represented in that city, 
and the merchants there united in a very hearty invita- 
tion. There is no doubt that the event will justify the 
wisdom of the selection, and that the characteristic hos- 
pitality of the city and the admirable arrangements which 
the merchants there will make for the convention, will do 
much to make the gathering epjoyable and in every way 
successful. 

Resolutions. 


Resolutions were adopted by the Association as fol- 
lows: 


1. That we urge our Georgia Legislature to pass a pure Paint 
law similar to the North Dakota law. 

2. That we take up the question of the price of loaded Shells 
with the Shell Association and endeavor to secure a graduated 
price as to the quantity, 1000 being the minimum quantity. 

3. That we urge the manufacturers of Steel Plow Shapes to 
increase their minimum quantity to 500 Ib. instead of 300 lb. 

4. That we appreciate to the fullest extenteshe efforts of the 

different exhibitors and trust that they will continue to favor 
us at future conventions. 
5. That we extend our sincere thanks to Mr. Shapleigh of St. 
Louis, Mr. Belknap of Louisville, Mr. Williams of The lron Age, 
Mr. Jones of Atlanta, and Mr. Corey of Argos, Ind., for the valu- 
able and instructive services rendered us at this meeting. 
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6. That we express our appreciation of the visit of Mr. Bar- 
rett of the Retail Merchants’ Association of Georgia and pledge 
to him our hearty support in the work of his association. 


Amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws. 


The following amendments to the constitution and 
by-laws recommended by the Committee appointed for 
that purpose, G. W. Woodruff, Chairman, were adopted: 
That merchants who handle wagons, buggies and farm 
implements be eligible to regular membership in the 
Association; that an insurance manager be elected to 
work under the supervision of the Executive Committee; 
that the secretary-treasurer of the association be elected 
by the Executive Committee and that he be reimbursed 
for his services at the end of each year to an amount 
to be determined by the Executive Committee; that 
annual dues of honorary members shall be $2.50 instead 
of $5; and that at the annual conventions of the associa- 
tion one or more open sessions be held each day for the 
discussion of topics of mutual interest and importance to 
poth regular and honorary members. 


Co-operation in Business. 


R. W. Shapleigh of the Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware 
Company, delivered an address on “Co-Operation in 
Business,’ from which we make the following liberal 
extracts: 


The idea of co-operation in business is very old; as 
far back as the seventeenth century it was in operation, 
and it has been adopted more and more extensively ever 
since in European countries. Indeed, to-day we find 
very strong organizations in Scotland and England doing 
an enormous business and paying large dividends. In 
France, also, co-operative 
societies are very strong, 
particularly in building in- 
dustries and agriculture. 
In Germany millions of 
people are connected with 
them; in that country they 
take more the form of the 
“People’s Banks.” 

In Switzerland and 
Denmark they use this co- 
operative principle, and 
the dairy business in those 
countries is almost en- 
tirely operated in this man- 
ner. In Hungary the State 
takes a hand, and adds 
large subscriptions to the 
capital of co-operative so- 
cieties. Austria also has 
over 5000 co-operative or- 
ganizations. Millions of 
shareholders comprise these 
societies, and in this par- 
ticular these aggregations of capital are very different 
from those large corporations that are owned and con- 
trolled by a few people. 

It would be interesting to go deeper into the operation 
of co-operation in the old country, but it is a very large 
subject. The fact that the principle of co-operation has 
been in use in various forms for so many years, and has 
been recognized as a legitimate and powerful factor in 
business is the point that I desire to establish. 


Co-operative Societies Not Successful, as a Rule, in the 
United Siates. 

In looking at the growth of co-operative societies in 
our own country, we find that they have not been success- 
ful as a rule, and this is probably accounted for by the 
vast difference in physical conditions; the enormous area 
of our country; the sparseness of population in contrast 
with European countries, the dissimilarity in the methods 
of conducting business and in the channels of trade. 

A large number of Co-operative Societies have been 
started in the United States, but about the only ones that 
have found any ready support have been, what might be 
ealled “ Farmers’ Co-operative Societies ’—organizations 
with a large list of shareholders, comprised of consumers 
in the territory, who have been led to invest their money 
with the promise that the organization would procure for 
them their machines, tools, ete., at the lowest wholesale 
prices, with freight added. These organizations, after a 
brief career, have with very few exceptions, gone to 
pieces. 

This is properly the case, as such organizations only 
disturb and alter the regular and proper channel of 
trade; take from the enormous number of worthy re- 
tailers their trade and their profits. The retail mer- 
ehants scattered all through this broad land, in the hun- 
dreds of thousands of larger or smaller rural settlements 
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are the strength and character of the communities in 
which they live, and in fact of the whole country. Any 
plan that tends to detract from their success and welfare 
is vicious, un-American and dangerous. 

Channels of Trade. 

There are, however, methods of co-operation in busi- 
ness that are proper, strengthening and uplifting, and 
should be constantly encouraged. 

The recognized proper channel of trade is from the 
factory to the jobber, from the jobber to the retailer, 
and from the retailer to the consumer. The interest of 
the jobber and retailer are very closely interwoven. 
They are not antagonistic, but entirely mutual. The 
jobber is dependent upon the retailer and the retailer 
upon the jobber. Co-operation between the two then is 
natural, beneficial and reasonable. 


Duty of the Jobbers. 


Let us consider then how better co-operation can be 
brought about between them, and what should be the 
obligations of each. Speaking from the viewpoint of a 
hardware jobber, I believe it to be the duty of the 
jobber to co-operate with the retailer, and I believe that 
he ean do it practically and effectively by observing the 

win, ints. 

a as first duty of the jobber to protect his cus- 
tomer in every way. The jobber should never sell to a 
consumer at all, except with the consent of a dealer that 
the consumer should select, having it clearly understood 
with the consumer that the dealer was to receive his 
roper profit. 

' To aes this rule is very easy. The most difficult 
matter to properly adjust and take care of is when a 
customer who, we will say for the sake of example, is in 
the stationery business, and is handling Fishing Tackle, 
sends in a mail order for Screen Doors to put on his own 
home. In a case of this kind, it is clearly the duty of 
the jobber to co-operate with his Hardware customer in 
that town by referring this gentleman in the stationery 
business to the Hardware dealer who keeps the Screen 
Doors for sale, and this is what is usually done, but it 
is done at the risk of making the stationery 
gentleman very angry and losing his trade 
on Fishing Tackle, which as you all know, 
is profitable business. f 

Of course, the gentleman in the stationery business 
should have been willing to go to the Hardware dealer 
and buy his Screen Doors from him, but knowing that 
he is buying one line of goods from a jobber who also sells 
Screen Doors, he thought he was entitled to buy Screen 
Doors also from the jobber. 

It is true that a large proportion of the business of 
some mail order houses is composed of articles bought 
for private consumption of an entirely different line from 
that which the merchant carries. For example, a dealer 
in the millinery business in a town having one of these 
mail order catalogues will buy a Lawn Mower for his 
own use and a man in the Hardware businness in the 
same town will buy a trimmed hat for his wife. ; 

This is one of the great evils of the mail order busi- 
ness, inasmuch as it gives any dealer an opportunity to 
buy, for his own consumption, goods away from home 
that are handled by his fellow merchant in his own town, 
and who should naturally have the benefit of his trade. 
Of course, the mail order houses make no distinction. 
Anybody who is a merchant can buy any item from them, 
no matter what line of business he may be in. 

It is the duty of the jobber to co-operate with the 
dealer by giving his customers clean, fresh, up to date 
merchandise; by filling his orders promptly and complete, 
and by giving quick and fair settlement of all claims and 
errors. It is the duty of the jobber to help and co-oper- 
ate with his customer by being progressive and up to 
date in putting in stock and providing his customers with 
new lines of attractive, salable and profitable goods; by 
advocating new and helpful ideas on the management of 
stock; methods of sale, and the general 
management of the business. 

A practical method by which jobbers 
can co-operate with their customers is in 
educating customers and their clerks in regard to the 
merits and characteristics of different articles; giving 
them the talking points so that the articles may be more 
intelligently presented and more easily sold. 

The jobber can also aid the retailer by instructing 
his own salesman to look closely after the wants of his 
customers by making helpful suggestions as to store ar- 
rangement, window dressing, &c. 

The salesman for a jobber who has judgment and 
tact can be of much benefit to a dealer without being at 
all offensive or intrusive, and the dealer can well afford 
to listen to him, as the experience gained from constant 
visits to different dealers in the same ter- 
ritory, gives an intelligent salesman a fund 
of information that is very valuable to the 
dealer. The knowledge of the kind of 


Protecting 
Customers. 


Varied 
Co-operation. 
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goods used, the new goods introduced in the territory, 
quantities to obtain, knowledge of the different retail 
prices prevailing in different parts of the territory, and 
in a word, any gossip and detail of what is being done 
by other merchants in different parts of the dealer’s sec- 
tion is of great value, and the retailer who will ask such 
a salesman questions about all sorts of things and find 
out from him how certain people in that territory do cer- 
tain things and endeavor to extract all the information 
possible, will be well repaid. 

We know that this is true from our experience in the 
jobbing business. The knowledge gained from some sales- 
man in whom we have confidence oftentimes proves of 
much value to us. Therefore, ask them about any item on 
which you may want advice. They will be delighted to 
help you. They understand that their interest and yours 
are identical, and that fact will urge them to give you the 
very best information that they have and the very best 
counsel that they can. 

Another little item of practical co-operation is the 
matter of looking after the transportation of goods to the 
different sections. We have reduced the time of delivery 
of goods from St. Louis to Atlanta by means of package 
cars, wonderfully. From actual test, during the month of 
March, the average time of these package cars from St. 
Louis to Atlanta was 38 hr., and at At- 
lanta they made connections with daily 
merchandise cars operating from all the 
lines diverging. It has been a general im- 
pression that the distance from St. Louis to Georgia and 
the Southeast made it hard to get goods from St. Louis, 
but you will see by this schedule that you can get them 
from there in much shorter time than you can from the 
East. All the railroads travel these cars, and all are giv- 
ing excellent service. 

The above are some of the details of the way a jobber 
can co-operate and help his customers, and, in general 
terms, it is not only the duty of the jobber, but his inter- 
est also to watch his customer’s welfare in all things; to 
encourage State retail organizations; to co-operate with 
the National retail body; to observe all legislation hos- 
tile to retail interest and vigorously oppose such and 
strive by every means to bring the trade to a higher level. 


Co-operation from the Retailer’s Side. 


You will now ask what is the attitude of the retailer 
to the jobber, and how can he do his part in co-operation 
between them. Well, the co-operation of the retailer with 
the jobber cannot, under the circumstances, be as active 
and direct as that of the jobber. Nevertheless by taking 
and putting into practice as fast as possible the improve- 
ments in goods and in methods; by evincing a willingness 
to encourage and appreciate good service and by com- 
mending and advertising any good thing promulgated by 
the jobber, he can encourage and support and co-operate 
practically with the jobber’s efforts. 


Promptness 
in Shipments. 


Value of Associations. 


Really the most practical thing to a retailer, if he de- 
sires to improve his methods and business generally, is 
to join the State retail organization and attend the meet- 
ings. No dealer can come in contact with such a represen- 
tative body of retail merchants as are here assembled and 
discuss with them the different methods and ways of im- 
provements of handling the various problems that con- 
front all alike, without learning something that will prove 
of much benefit, and they will be repaid many fold for 
the expense and time necessary to attend the meeting. In 
a multitude of course there is wisdom. 

This is the practical and definite advantage, but who 
can measure the advantage and benefits gained by coming 
in close personal contact and making the friendship of 
your fellow-dealers all over the State? The effect of 
these organizations in this particular, seems to me, to be 
plainly seen in the more courteous attitude of competitors 
in the Hardware business toward each other. The old 
vicious rule or ruin methods of competition are fast dis- 
appearing. It is a rare thing now to find a town where 
competitors in the Hardware business are not on friendly 
footing, and on account of this co-operation between them- 
selves, all are successful. 

The State retail organizations are directly responsi- 
ble for this improved condition. In no other way can 
merchants in the same line of business in different parts 
of the State become acquainted and learn the good points 
of each other’s methods, and thus adopt the best from 
the experience of all. 

Volumes could be written on the advantages of joining 
State organizations. Their growth and their influence 
to-day are all the recommendation they need. State or- 
ganizations should follow out the principle of co-operation 


by acting in thorough harmony and accord with the na- 
tional body. 


Substantial Results ef United Action. 


It is very evident to me that had it not been for the 
National Retail Hardware Association’s vigorous cam- 
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paign in regard to Parcel Post, and the splendid cour- 
ageous co-operation given the national association on 
this subject by the State associations, that we would 
have had on our statute books to-day a bill of some char- 
acter that would act as an entering wedge in this matter. 

If it had not been for the united action of the Hard- 
ware trade of the country through their State associa- 
tions and national associations, acting through the joint 
committee of retailers and wholesalers on the catalogue 
house question, the evils of this method of doing business 
would be double what they are to-day. When this strug- 
gle against them had first begun, they were marching on 
triumphantly, arrogantly and invincibly. To-day they are 
halted, baffled, undecided, and wavering. 


Colonel BelKnap’s Address. 


After a few words of congratulation to the members 
upon the substantial commercial lines along which the 
Hardware business in Georgia is established, due largely 
to the high character and personnel of the merchants, 
Col. Belknap called attention to the fact that as high an 
authority as President Eliot, of Harvard now ranked 
business as a science. Continuing, he said: 


The co-ordination of the five departments of a busi- 
ness establishment, viz.: the buying, selling, transporting, 
accounting and adjusting, requires a systematic treat- 
ment. Each must be accorded the importance it deserves, 
and none deserves to be slighted. 


How Little We Know About Money. 


Associated with the accounting department is primari- 
ly the subject of money. It is very strange, when we 
think how eagerly we seek 
to make money, how little 
we know about it when it 
is attained. We are up 
early in the morning, each 
hour of the day finds us 
busy with the complicated 
problem how to make 
money. According to the 
figures on our books we 
have made _ some, but 
whether in the shape of 
accounts debited custom- 
ers, or actual cash in the 
drawer, we still realize 
that this money we have 
made is much of a mystery 
to us. If among our cash 
items we find one or two 
checks, we realize that 
now they look very much 
like money, whereas six 
months ago they were mere 
orders which banks seemed 
to pay or repudiate at will. That panic was a severe 
storm, but, fortunately, while the wind played havoe with 
much of our property we were spared the usual concomi- 
tant of a drenching rain. And so we congratulate our- 
selves that we got off rather well, and perhaps the next 
storm is a long ways off. 

We are not just to ourselves when we fail to get 
nearer to the real problem of the money question. It is 
not one solely for the banker. Because he is the cus- 
todian of what we make, does not constitute him the 
authority of the true value of the money we deposit with 
him. ‘“ We want what we want when we want it,” we 
can say of our funds in bank, as well as the gouty old 
Frenchman with whom the saying originated exclaimed 
of his prerogatives. But we well know that a recurrence 
of conditions such as we had last fall would likewise 
mean, as then, a disappearance of cash and a reappear- 
ance of certificates. 





MORRIS B. BELKNAP. 


Greater Elasticity in Currency Desirable. 


I do not come to you as the apostle of any one of 
the financial measures now before Congress. The one 
which appeals to me strongest is that which will give us 
greater elasticity to prevent the hoarding which embar- 
rassed us last fall, and at the same time will be as con- 
Servative as possible. But our own duty lies in a per- 
sonal interest in the selection of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, who will have the intelligence to grapple with 
this great question. As already stated, money is the 
thing we are after, and the best we can get is none too 
good. So in determining its essential features let us 
give some attention to the class of men we send to Con- 
gress to enact the important laws that will give us a 
currency worthy of our vast business interests. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


E. C. Atkins & Co., had a very complete and attractive 
display and their representatives, A. M. Sinclair, T. L. 
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Hoshall and V. A. Lane, were unremitting in their atten- 
tion to the members. 

The American Steel & Wire Company was efficiently 
represented by L. A. Dietrich of New York, C. J. MeCue. 
FE. A. Nevin and M. H. Conolly. Mr. Dietrich, who has 
a host of friends in the association and the state at 
large, was called upon near the close of the Wednesday 
morning session and made an interesting address. 

Prominent among other manufacturers was the Union 
Metallic Cartridge Company, whose representatives ex- 
tended many courtesies to the members and guests. 

The line of Paints and allied interests which is taking 
so conspicuous a place in the Hardware trade, was repre- 
sented by the Patton Paint Company, the F. W. Devoe 
& C. T. Raynolds Co., and the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company. 

Souvenirs were not greatly in evidence, but some 
pleasant reminders of the gathering were given out by 

o ° =) Ty ’ 
the Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company, F. W. Devoe 
& C. T. Raynolds Company, and Patton Paint Company. 


A pamphlet was distributed at the convention con- 
taining the minutes, resolutions, &c., of the last annual 
meeting held at Tipton. It also presented the constitu- 
tion and by-laws adopted by the association, names of 
officers and list of members at the time the pamphlet was 
printed. 


—_~+-e—__—_ 


“Plymouth Products.” 


HE PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY, North Ply- 
mouth, Mass., is distributing a booklet which is de- 
seribed as the first of a series of monthly bulletins giv- 
ing information concerning the company and its products. 
The booklet is handsomely and profusely illustrated, con- 
taining many views of historical features and characters 
associated with the town of Plymouth. A sketch of the 
company’s history is given, with a striking comparison of 
the facilities and output of early years with those of the 
present day. There is also an article showing the econ- 
omy of buying high grade Cordage as compared with 
cheaper varieties. In future numbers of this organ it is 
designed to include miscellaneous information concern- 
ing Cordage matters which will be of general interest, 
and altogether “ Plymouth Products” promises to furnish 
something of value to every buyer of Rope. 


—_—_ +e 


Trade Items. 


AMONG the attractive pieces of advertising matter re- 
cently issued by Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, 9 Murray 
street, New York, are booklets entitled “Light on 
Latches,” and “On Getting Yours and a Little More.” 
The former treats of Rim Night Latches; the latter 
cleverly suggests methods by which merchants may stim- 
ulate their Builders’ Hardware business, illustrating in 
this connection electrotypes which the company furnishes 
gratis to the trade. 


HARMON & Drxon, 117 Chambers street, New York, who 
are sales agents for a number of prominent Hardware 
manufacturers, have taken on the account of the National 
Duster Company, Philadelphia, manufacturer of Feather 
Dusters. The firm will have a full line of samples on 
display in their show room, and will carry a complete 
stock.. 


SAMUEL Disston, for many years general manager of 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., is about 
to retire from active service in connection with that com- 
pany. The employees of the corporation will tender Mr. 
Disston a complimentary dinner at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, on Thursday, 28th inst. 


E. S. Pease, who makes a feature of marketing high 
class novelties and goods of souvenir character for dis- 
tribution by manufacturers and merchants, recently 
moved from Temple Court to the new Hudson Terminal 
suilding at Fulton and Church streets, New York City. 


FRENCH & LINFORTH, who have been occupying tem- 
porary quarters in Oakland, Cal., have removed to a 
permanent office in Wells, Fargo & Co.’s building, corner 
of Second and Mission streets, San Francisco. 
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AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


M. Weinstein, who handles Shelf Hardware, Cutlery, 
House Furnishing Goods, &¢., has removed from 415 
Grand street to 291-293 Bowery, New York, where he 
will occupy store, hasement and subcellar. 

Galer & Musser have bought the Hardware, Paint, 
Mine Supply, Tinning and Plumbing business of James 
E. Johnston, Barnesboro. Pa. 








The Lindsey-iolson Hardware Company, successor to 
Lindsey Hardware & Implement Company, Hollis, Okla., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 and 
$6500 surplus. A $35,000 retail stock of Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements and 
Sporting Goods is carried. 








The stock of C. A. Robinson, Strong City, Kan., was 
recently damaged by fire to the extent of $250. The lines 
handled include Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Agricultural 
Implements, Paints, Oils, Sporting and Athletic Goods. 


The business of G. W. Hoover in Audubon, Iowa, in- 
cluding Hardware, Furniture and Farm Implements, has 
been partially disposed of to Christensen & Lang of the 
same town. G. W. Hoover retains the Furniture and Un- 
dertaking departments. 





Joseph H. Gilmore, Jefferson, N. Y., has sold his stock 


of Hardware and Implements to Hubbard Bros., who will 
continue the business at the old stand. 


The R. H. Shield Hardware Company is a new con- 
cern in Tacoma, Wash., doing a retail business in Shelf 
and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Im- 
plements, Paints and Sporting Goods. 

Hickman Hardware Company, Hickman, Ky., recently 
suffered loss by fire of $3200. The company handles 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricul- 
tural Implements and Sporting Goods. 7 


Rogers Hardware Company, Rogers, Ark.. has incor- 
porated with an authorized capital of $100,000 to do a 
wholesale and retail business in general Hardware, Har- 
ness, Implements, Vehicles, Furniture, &c. 


The Jacksonville Hardware Company has been incor- 
porated in Jacksonville, Fla., with a capital stock of $10,- 
000. The company handles Shelf Hardware, Stoves, Tin- 


ware, Paints, Oils. Sporting and Athletic Goods, doing 
beth a wholesale and retail business. 





Requests for Catalogues, Etc. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, &c.. relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 

From J. H. Wuitney, Merrill, Mich., ex-president of 
the Michigan Retail Hardware Association, whose store 
and stock have been totally destroyed by fire. Mr. Whit- 


ney is doing business in a rented building and will at 
once erect a new store. 


From Meyer & STEINKAMP, Holland, Ind., successors 
to the Hardware, Paint, Sporting Goods and Furniture 
business of Christ Roettger. 


From J. T. BoyLan, who has just opened a Hardware, 


Stove, Mill Supply and Sporting Goods store in Boyne 
City, Mich. 


From WIttarp Bros. & Herr, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
who have recently added a Hardware department to their 
builders’ and contractors’ supply business. 


From ErRNesT HarpwarRE & PLUMBING COMPANY, 
Seattle, Wash., which has been incorporated with a cap- 
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ital stock of $100,000, to conduct a wholesale and retail 
business in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, 
-aints, Sporting Goods and Plumbing and Heating Sup- 
plies. 





From Co-OpERATIVE SUPPLY COMPANY, Dallas, Texas, 
which will put in a line of Household Hardware and 
Novelties. 

—— ne 


Price-Lists, Circulars, Etc. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, ¢., 
for our Catalogue Department in New York; and at the 
same time to call attention to any new goods or addi- 
tions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made. besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price- 
list in this column. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CoMPANY, New Haven, 
Conn.: Revised schedule of list and selling prices of Win- 
chester Rifles and Shotguns in effect May 1, 1908. 

O. C. Wuite Company, Worcester, Mass. : Illustrated 
catalogue covering an extensive line of Adjustable Fix- 
tures for Incandescent Lamps. 

CHiIcaco Mopet Works, William Trautman, pro- 
prietor, 179-181 East Madison street, Chicago, IIl., illus- 
trated 20-page catalogue of small machinery, patent 
office, law court and working models, suitable for in- 
ventors and others. 

TuEo. J. Ery Mra. Company, Girard, Pa.: Illustrated 
catalogue for 1908 referring to Mop Heads and Wringers, 
Towel Racks, Carpet Beaters, Handles, &c. 

_Evan L. Reep Mrc. Co., Sterling, Ohio: Illustrated 
catalogue No. 2-B, referring to Hardware and Wooden- 
ware specialties. 

I-XL Furniture Company, Goshen, Ind.: Illustrated 
catalogues covering an extensive line of Kitchen Cabinets, 
Cupboards, Tables, Sinks, &¢., and other furniture. 

Bruner STEEL Wacon Company, Wapakoneta, Ohio: 
Illustrated catalogue No. 9, referring to Wagons, Trucks, 
Doubletrees, Singletrees, Neckyokes, &c. 

BRAINERD Mrc. ComPANY, East Rochester, N. Y.: Sup- 
plement No. 2 to 1907 catalogue, illustrating and listing 
numerous additions to its line of Hinges, &c. 

Hopart Evectric Mre. Company, Troy, Ohio: Illus- 
trated bulletin No. 605, referring to Standard Electric 
Coffee Mills and Meat Choppers. s 

Toprprnc BrorHers, 122 Chambers street, New York: 
Attractive illustrated catalogue, referring to Burrows 
Ball Bearing Jacks, Lightning Tool Grinders, Lightning 
Track Drills and Totten Brake Beam Clamps. The book- 
let contains much information of value to users of this 
class of goods. 

ANDERSON Toot Company, Anderson, Ind.: Elaborate 
catalogue, illustrated in colors, referring to Anderson 
Automatic Computing Scales, and giving schedule of 
equipment, capacity, &c. 

KeLLEy-How-THomson Company, Duluth, Minn.: 
Illustrated catalogue No. 50 with accompanying net price 
list, referring to spring and summer Sporting Goods, &c. 


—_—s-o_———_ 


Cross Cut and Flexible Egg Whips. 


Among the goods recently put on the market by the 
Wire Goods Company, Worcester, Mass., are the egg 





Fig. 1.—Cross Cut Egg Whip No. 343. 


whips shown in the accompanying illustrations. A fea- 
ture of the whip No. 348, shown in Fig. 1, is the cross 
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cut spiral wires which are alluded to as doing rapid work 
on account of the large number of cutting edges. The 
whip measures 10% in. over all. The No. 390 whip, Fig. 2, 





Fig. 2.—Flexible Egg Whip No. 390. 


is 9% in, over all, and has a continuous frame to give 
support to the coiled spring. Both of the whips are 
retinned. 

———~-e—___—_ 


Commode Slop Pail and Flue Thimble. 





Two specialties made by the Weber-Kirch Mfg. Com- 
pany, Keokuk, Iowa, are shown in the accompanying il- 
lustrations. Fig. 1 represents a flue thimble, which com- 
bines several features of improvement; the first of these 
being its adjustability, which adapts 
it for use in either a 6 in. or 7 in. 
flue hole, thus relieving the mer- 
chant of the necessity of carrying 
two sizes. The adjustment is quick- 
ly and easily made without the aid 
of tools. Another feature to which 
attention is directed is the deep 
ridge pressed in the circumference 
of the thimble, the function of 
which is to prevent the pipe being 
pushed too far into the flue; it like- 
wise serves to hold the pipe from pulling out of the flue, 





Fig. 1.—Kireh’s Adjust- 
able Flue Thimble. 


and makes a practically airtight joint around the pipe, > 


preventing water, soot or smoke from entering the room. 
The flue thimbles are made of common black and galvan- 
ized steel and are furnished unadjustable in a 6 in. size 
only, if desired. They are represented as being no more 
expensive than the common thimble, are packed closely 
nested together one dozen in a roll, three gross in a bar- 





Fig. 2.—Kirch’s Sanitary Combination Commode Chamber Pail. 


rel, and weigh about 70 lb. per gross. Fig. 2 illustrates 
a sanitary combination commode slop pail. It is pro- 
vided with a roll rim seat, which is fastened to and made 
part of the pail, and is furnished with a suitable lip for 
emptying the contents. The lid fits down into the groove 
between the seat and outer rim, which when filled with 
water forms an airtight trap, as %4 in. of water is held 
in the groove, and suitable provision is made to drain any 
overflow to the inside of the pail. The advantages of this 
device and its serviceability as a household convenience 
are obvious. It is made only in 12 quart size, either of 
galvanized iron, striped and varnished, or of XXX extra 
quality charcoal tin, enamedel in red and blue with gold 
stripes, and packed one-third dozen in a crate. 
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Seacombe Head Protector. 





Charles M. Seacombe, 72 East Eighty-second street, 
New York, is the manufacturer of the Seacombe head 
protector, two views of which are here given. The pro- 
tector is made in three models, suitable for the ordinary 
Derby or soft hat, and for policemen’s and firemen’s 
helmets, in three sizes of each of the three models to fit 
G14 to 749 in. regularly, and in other sizes to order. Fig. 
1 shows model 1 for Derby and similar hats. Model 2 
is similar in construction, but adaptable particularly to 
the helmets worn by policemen, while the third shape 
resembles model 2, but as an additional protection against 
falling glass and other substances is covered with a steel 





Protector Inserted in 


Fig. 1.—Seacombe Iead Fig. 2 
Protector. Derby Hat. 


wire gauge, having a %-in. mesh. These head protectors 
are offered as capable of resisting a crushing weight 
from a falling object equivalent to 248 Ib. The material 
of which the protector is made is thin, highly tempered 
spring steel, baked japan finish. While the cagelike con- 
struction affords protection to the head of the wearer 
from falling objects, such as planks, bricks, bolts, rivets, 
nuts, &c., it can be inserted in an instant, weighs but ™ 
oz, and its presence outwardly is not apparent. It also 
serves as a shock absorber in the event of blows from a 
black jack, lead pipe, sand bag or club wielded by a 
thug. While designed for universal use, the protector is 
especially serviceable for workmen and others whose 
daily avocations subject them to frequent risks of the 
eharacter alluded to. 
+e 


Lipscomb Disk Screw Calks. 





The accompanying illustrations represent the goods 
produced by the Lipscomb Disk Screw Calk Company, 106 
Park street, New Haven, Conn. The calks are made in 
several sizes, for the use of river drivers, timber men, 
hunters, ice cutters, cricket and golf players, as well as 
for ice creeping and mountain climbing. The feature of 
the calks is the concavity of the disk, as illustrated, which 
is designed to receive the bulging of the leather when the 
calk is screwed into the boot sole; also allowing the edge 
of the disk to rest squarely on the leather. It is ex- 
plained that the concave disk prevents the calk bending 
and working loose in wet or inferior leather, or breaking 





Trademark. 





Lipseomb Disk Screw Calks. 


off just above the disk, as the result of lateral strain. The 
calks are inserted and removed quickly by means of a 
small brace wrench, or bit chuck, furnished with the 
calks. The company states that the calks will not pull 
out or work into the foot, and that they will stand a 
severe glancing blow or kick without breaking. They are 
put up in small pasteboard boxes and cartons, bearing the 
trademark shown in the illustration. 


: 
: 
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Eastman’s Always Ready Chalk Line. 


The Eastman Mfg. Company, 410 Riverside, Spokane, 
Wash., is offering the chalk line, herewith shown, for the 
use of painters, paper hangers, decorators, carpenters, 
sign writers, decorative plasterers, &c. In use the metal 
ease is filled with powdered chalk, any color desired. 
When the line is reeled up the line is held within the reel, 
out of the way of moisture, and free from danger of being 





Eastman’s Always Ready Chalk Line. 


cut or tangled, and can be carried in a tool chest, tool bag 
or pocket without inconvenience. The awl which is at- 
tached to the line is held to the case, when unemployed, 
by a hollow shaft, and is therefore always ready for use. 
The sharpened hook at one end of the aw] is designed for 
sign writers or others wishing to work on cloth. The 
company states that the device is not a complicated piece 
of machinery and cannot possibly get out of order; also 
that one should last indefinitely, as it is made of the best 
material. 





Top Notch Sash Pulleys. 


The American Pulley Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has added to its line the Top Notch sash pulleys shown 
in the accompanying illustrations. The wheel is made of 
three pieces, with the two sides electrically welded to- 





Fig. 1 —Top Notch Sash Pulley No. 3. 


gether, making, it is said, a wheel that will not pull 
apart with a weight of 150 lb. on one wheel. The bush- 
ing is made of 0.042 in. steel and is 31-64 in. long and 
locked in the wheel. The groove is suitable for cord or 
chain. The axle pin is shouldered so that the metal of 
the housing is locked between the shoulder of the pin and 
the riveted end. The face plate is made with turned in 
flanges, to which the sides of the housing are electrically 
welded. The housing is entirely in design, con- 
sisting of two pieces, which, instead of butting opposite 
the groove of the wheel, lap opposite the center of the 
wheel, so that the axle pin at each end has the support 
of two thicknesses of metal. The two pieces of housing 


new 
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are electrically welded to the turned in flanges of the 
face plate. The holding spuds are integral with the 
rounded ends of the housing, being cut in the arch so 
that wheu set up they hold. Each spud is supplied with 





Fig. 2.—Top Notch Sash Pulley No. 4. 


a recess to locate the end of the tool used for setting up. 
Two styles are made, No. 3. Fig. 1, with face plate 
215-16 x 1 in., and over all length of housing, 2% in. 
It fits mortises made by triple gang bits. No. 4, Fig. 2, 
has the same size face plate, with length of housing 
211-16 in. It fits mortises made by quadruple gang bits. 
The pulleys are recommended as labor saving, strong, of 
good design and easy of application. They are protected 
from rust. 
—_——_—_-e—__—__— 


National Safety Ges Cock. 


The National Safety Gas Cock Company, 1061 Lex- 
ington avenue, New York, has brought out the National 
safety gas cock here illustrated. The purpose of this 
device is to prevent asphyxiation through the uninten- 
tional or accidental turning from any cause whatever 
of the gas cock key. As shown, there is a positive stop 
caused by the thumb lever fitting snugly into a groove or 
slot cut in the body of the burner, the lever being kept in 
position by a phosphor bronze spiral spring, which will 
withstand the action of acid in dipping, and, it is said, 





National Safety Gas Cock with Thumb Lever. 


iast as long as the cock itself. The key turns but one 
way instead of either way or all around. This method 
of construction renders necessary deliberate intention 
to turn on gas, thus preventing accidental carelessness 
caused by an open key. The click of the finger lever 
determines when the key is properly seated, locking 
body and rotary plug together. 
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Improved Mercury Plumb Bob. 
The L, S. Starrett Company, Athol, Mass., and 132 
Liberty street, New York, is marketing its improved mer- 
cury plumb bob, No. 87, here 
illustrated as in use and sec- 
tionally. .The principal im- 
provement is a patented de- 
vice for carrying and fasten- 
ing the string without a knot 
to tie or untie, by merely 
drawing the cord into the pe- 
culiarly slotted neck at the 
top, after unwinding the nec- 
essary length, when the bob 
will hang perfectly true. The 
plumb bobs are made from 
solid steel, bored and filled 
with mercury, there being a 
tight fitting screw cap inside 
to keep the mercury intact. 
Leading characteristics of 
this construction are the great 
weight in proportion to size, 
low center of gravity, small 
diameter, hardened and 
ground points, knurling on the 
body and the simple yet ef- 
fective device at top for fas- 
tening end of line after wind- 
ing up the cord, so that the 
latter is always conveniently 
at hand, but not in the way. Regularly each bob has 8 
ft. of a specially imported braided silk line and the goods 
are polished and nickel plated. The No. 87 style, mer- 
cury filled, is made in 4, 5, 5% and 6 in. lengths, with 
diameters of %, %, % and % in., weighing respectively 
31, 6, 12 and 16 ounces. Another plumb bob, similar in 
appearance, No. 177, is made from solid steel and of the 
same outer dimensions, but weighing 234, 5, 8144 and 14% 
ounces respectively. 








Plumb Bobs, Mercury Villed 
and Solid. 
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Ornamental Fireproof Door. 


The Kinnear & Gager Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
W. H. Brodie Company, 45 Vesey street, New York agent, 
is putting on the market 


the ornamental paneled 
fireproof door and trim 
here illustrated. The 


frame or core of the door 
is substantially built of 
wood, and is covered with 
kalamein or  charcoai 
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Fig. 1.—Fireproof Door. Fig. 2.—Cross Section of Door. 


iron. The metal is applied by a patented process of con- 
struction, with double lock seams and joints, so that no 
nail heads or open joints are visible. The process may 
be understood by referring to Fig. 2, showing how the 
edges of the metal sheets are interlocked around the 
panel, after which they are hammered together, forming 
a solid joint composed of four thicknesses of metal. The 
doors are susceptible of high finish or any style of grain- 
ing. They are made in 169 standard sizes, from 2 x 6 to 
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4 x 8 in even inches, width and hight, but not in frac- 
tional parts of inches. Sash doors and trims are made in 
the same method of construction. 





Lightning Portable Hand Punch and Shears. 


The American Lock Nut Company, Oregon, Ill., New 
York branch, Charles Longenecker & Co., 150 Nassau 
street, is offering a line of portable hand punches and 
shears of the general type shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. The tools are designed for general service 
in punching he!es in angles, flanges, tank heads, ferrules. 


Ma 





Fig. 1.—Lightning Portable Hand Punch No. 7. 
2 in, in diameter and larger, and other miscellaneous uses 
where hand work is required. They are also referred to 
as being especially serviceable for punching holes in close 
corners and intricate places where it is difficult to reach 
with ordinary tools. As ordinarily constructed, holes to 
the center of a 1-in. flange or angle can be punched, and 
when so ordered the tool can be arranged to punch the 
center of a 54 or % in. angle. Fig. 1 illustrates the No. 7 
punch, which is provided with a compound lever and 
punches only with the down motion of the lever, and dif- 


fers in this respect from the regular construction which 
is designed to punch and strip with either the upward or 
downward movement of the lever. The punch takes 
punches and dies up to % in., and is provided with a 
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Fiy. 2.—Lightning Portable Hand Shears. 


power lever 30 in. long. Fig. 2 shows the Lightning part- 
able hand shears, which is of the same general construc- 
tion as the punches, having shear blades inserted in place 
of punches. This tool can be used for cutting bands, 
either round or flat, and has a capacity up to 4 x 3-16 in. 
bar. <A convenient quick acting vise is furnished for 
holding these tools for stationary work. When used in 
this way in connection with gauges, which can be easily 
fitted to the tool, accurate and satisfactory work can be 
done. The vise is operated by a cam and lever, so that 
the punch can be instantly fastened or released. The 
weight of the punch shown in Fig. 1 is 17 Ib., and the 
vises weigh 12 Ib. each. 
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The Carolus Nut Splitter and Bolt Clipper. 


A tool designed for general utility service in mechan- 
ical work is the nut splitter and bolt clipper made by the 
Carolus Mfg. Company, Sterling, Ill., and here illustrated. 
The convenience of such a too] in shop, factory, farm or 
other work necessitating the cutting of bolts or removal 
of nuts is readily recognized, and the combination of re- 
quired mechanical facilities in one instrument was the 
specific object aimed at in the design of this tool. The 
too! is provided with three distinct cutting edges, two of 


The Carolus Nut Splitter and Bolt Clipper. 


which are set at right angles with the handles, the other 
being parallel therewith. It is thus made possible to cut 
bolts at different angles, and it is claimed that it makes 
a clean cut, leaving threads in such condition that the 
nuts can be easily removed or replaced. In construction 
the tool is exceedingly simple and, though light and easily 
handled, it is designed to stand the hard usage of mis- 
cellaneous service. The cutting blades are of high grade 
tool steel, and are set in a frame composed of drop forged 
spring steel plates; the pivot screws are also of tool 
steel. The nut splitter and bolt clipper is made in two 
sizes, Nos. 1 and 3, the former cutting up to %-in. bolts, 
and the latter up to 5¢-in. bolts. 


Rural Free Delivery Mail Boxes. 


The Northwestern Mail Box Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
is offering a line of rural free delivery mail boxes, two 
of which are represented in the accompanying illustra- 


INCOMING MAIL 


Fig. 1.—-Carrier’s Friend Mail Bor No. 1. 


tions. The box illustrated in Fig. 1 contains an upper 
compartment for incoming mail which offers privacy and 
security to the patron, in that his first class mail is al- 
ways under lock for which he only has a key. The first 
class mail being locked in the upper compartment, makes 
the use of a padlock on the door unnecessary, thus re- 
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lieving the carrier of the necessity of carrying a master 
key. There is a receptacle on the inside of the door for 
outgoing mail which enables the carrier to collect it 
quickly without removing his gloves. A positive locking 
flag signal painted red is attached to the side of the box, 
and is so shaped that it can be seen from any angle in 


» 


Fiy. 2.—Carrier’s Friend Mail Box No. 2. 


the road. The door is equipped with a strong positive 
spring latch which cannot be broken open. The size of 
this box is 19 by 10 by 6 in. Carrier’s Friend No. », 
shown in Fig. 2, has one large roomy compartment. A 
letter slot in the door enables the carrier to insert the 
mail with one hand and so saves the time of opening the 
box. The slot is protected with a flap fitting closely to 
the box, which is equipped with the same catch and flag 
signal as the No. 1. The size of the No. 2 box is 19 by 
8 by 6 in. Fig. No. 3 illustrates the manner in which 
the end pieces are fastened to 
the body. It will be observed 
that it is rolled in such a way 
as to make it absolutely weather- 
proof. The boxes are made of 
galvanized steel finished in alum- 
inum and have been approved 
by the Postmaster-General. Each 
box is wrapped in white paper 
and one-half dozen are packed in a crate, the weight per 
crate being about 50 Ib. The patron’s name, if desired, 
will be stenciled on the box, and the stencil enclosed 
therein for his future use. 


Fiy. 3.—Mannei in Which 
End Pieces Are Fastened 
to Body. 


New Model Clover Cutter. 


The Silver Mfg. Company, Salem, Ohio, is putting on 
the market the Clover cutter for poultry, which is shown 
herewith. It is designed for cutting into 1% in. lengths, 
either green or dry clover, alfalfa, vegetable tops, &c., 
which are referred to as both cheap and productive egg 


New Model Clover Cutter. 

forming poultry foods for cold weather. The machine is 
2844 in. long over all and weighs 60 Ib., being intended 
for mounting on a box or bench at any hight to suit the 
operator. It is made of iron and steel only, has large 
capacity, and is said to run easily, feed strongly and do 
good work indefinitely. The feature of the machine is 
its cutting mechanism, which is patterned after the Ohio 
cutters made by the company. This can be kept in per- 
fect order because the cutter bar is adjustable and easily 
accessible and the four 7-in. spiral stee] knives can readily 
be removed for sharpening. 
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Hendryx Complete Picture Hanger. 


The Andrew B. Hendryx Company, New Haven, Conn., 
is putting on the market the complete picture hanger il- 
lustrated herewith. Each hanger is put up in a separate 
envelope containing what is necessary to hang one pic- 
ture, namely, two 1-yd. lengths of wire picture cord, each 





Hendrusc Complete Picture 


Hanger. 


securely factened to a hook made of strong brass tubing, 
and two screw eyes for attachment to the frame of the 
picture. The advantages claimed for the outfit are that it 
is compact and convenient for buyer and seller and also 


that the small hooks, while strong and durable are al- 
most invisible on the molding. 
> o> —_—-— 
Hadaway Electric Glue Pot. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pitts- 
burgh, is marketing a variety of electrically heated 
Glue Pots, made by Hadaway Electrical & Engineer 
ing Company, to meet the requirements of different 
lines of work, one of which is shown in the ac- 


companying illustration. They are provided with a pat- 
ent water circulating device consisting of a hollow ring 
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and the water bath 


pot is spun from heavy sheet copper 
is a seamless copper vessel. The heating element sur- 
rounds the bottom portion of the water bath and is pro- 





Hadaway Electric Glue Pot. 
tected by a waterproof tin jacket. Portable and bench 
glue pots are also made in various sizes. 

——— +e -- 


Nettleton Reversible Cutting Nipper. 


The Starr-Nettleton Company, 
East Hampton, Conn. has 
brought out the new reversible 
cutting nipper shown in the 11- 
lustration. Each of the jaws has 
two fine cutting edges, and held 
in place by two screws, being con- 
































































of copper carrying at its lower end a diaphragm of cop- sequently easily reversible, ad 
per, which has a small hole at its center. This device is justable and_ interchangeable. 
fitted inside the water bath in such a manner that a and at the same time strongly 
thin film of water is exposed to the full effect of the constructed. The nipper is made 
‘ 2 : : s ‘ i ive sizes G Ds 
heating element and a rapid circulation is set up which in five sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
: ; : : i for 1-16, 14 5-1¢ 
results in the water being quickly raised to the proper in., for 1-16, %, 3-16, %4 and 5-16 
working temperature. A cut off is provided which re- wire. 
: : —————_— oe Oe 
duces the current so that just enough is used to keep the 
glue at a fixed temperature. <A brass wiper is fitted to E. J. Binder and Philip Clotz 
the glue pot and secured in position by rivets and solder have opened a Hardware store 
ing. The bail is of brass and is attached to the pot by  yettleton Reversible Cut- at Lorain, Ohio, under the firm 
brass ears secured by soldering and rivets. The glue ting Nippers. name of Clotz & Binder. 
| | 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 


Goods—that is, those which 


are 


made by more than one 


manufacturer—are printed in /talics, and the prices named, 


unless otherwise stated, 


represent those current in the mar- 


ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 
broken packages often command higher prices, 


orders and 
while lower 


Very small 


prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 
Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 


type (Roman) 


ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 


relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


They usually 


represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 
and 10 per 


per cent. discount to 334s 


5 
33% 


cent. discount, 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 


dresses of 


also THE IRON 


Machinery trades, 


Standard Lists.— 


Lists ” 


manufacturers see 
AGE DIRECTORY, 
gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware 


advertising columns and 
issued May, 1907, which 
and 
and 


the 


“The Iron Age Standard Hardware 
contains the list prices of many leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 



























means of the symbol @. Thus 33% @ 33% & 10% signifies Hardware Merchants. 
Aa; : ie Axes— Hand— Plow and Stove— 
justers, nd— Single Bit, base weights: Per doz. | Polished, Brass..... <BR D1 PCOW oncccccscivciesess 65L570 % 
Columbian and Domestic.......... 33% % First Quality.......- $4.75@5.00 ora pana oe - 50€ 10@ 504 1045 7, BLOVE co ccccccccsecees 858545 7%, 
BGREN'S  .consrasertes sigvereseese ssi Second Quality.... - $4.25G4.50 Swies OOM: s0:0'90 nes - ire Tire— 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, in 2 Bi weights: ‘ ° . a fo a 
. Window Stop— — 00 all ~~ .$7.00@7.50 | Cone’s Giobe Hand Beils...... 33% @35 7 Common Iron...... weeccces 80% 
i I ae eaeren one Se 35% Second Quality......$6.50@6.75 Miscellaneous— coracy sree. . ae wee ee 807% 
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. ench Stops— 
s ish Soli ; 3i rior, Y “or 
rr eT ee ee erent, See Stops, Bench| Borers, Bung— 
Peter right & Sone: =| Common and Concord, turned. Benders and Upsetters, | Borers Bung, Bime. sien menite: 
: - 6a7 ee ee! Sl eee ee a y Ve § 2 
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Jennings’ Patn., Bright. 65 10470 % Caldwell new list..........+.-+---50&10% &c.—See Augers and Bits. MIN cicicctiventpancwscuspeseben 40 
Black Lip or Blued. SSRI O FPGA 2.2 ais ccc cscccssvcecvesess 50& 10 Blocks Tackle— MENT Kynccrhuincnonseckockascocenesacs 45 
af, . ‘ > . 70% . - 6 an 
Boring Mach. Augers. aa ee : Spring— Common Wooden......75@75&5% Braces 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist..... yoe10% ee : ‘. 60% ‘ — 
Men's Aves ainll (Ger iiite 40&5 Spring Balances..... .50&10@607% B. & L. B. Co,: : Comman Ball, American. . $1.50 
OES Ae ae a eres ‘| Chatilion’s: Boston Wood Snatch, 50%; Eclipse Barber’s ‘a 0°” 
Ft. Washington Auger Co,, Con- ; va ; d THET'S  .-.seeeeseeees 504 10&10@608 1 
ard’s .. % oo 5° Light Spg. Balances........50@50&10 Steel, 75°; Hollow Steel, 50&10% ; Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s........... 60° 
Forstr r Pat. Auger Bits Pee 95°97 Straight Balances..........- 40@40&10 Star Wire Rope, 50 Tarbox Fray’s No, 61, 166, 206, 614 
e : os ued om BD. ivecwccnss te Cc ——— = Balance. ....c.cccccess eae ; — ee ‘ bs — Cc. E. Jennings ee ese v 
No. 10 ext, lip. R. Jennin list. Large Dial.....ccccccccsccccesccsesss Style Steel, 50& : ire ope Mayhew’s Ratchet..................6 
° ex ip e oi ve Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. Snatch, 50 A i Mayhew’s uick Action Hay . 50% 
No. 30, R. Jennings’ list........ 50% s ign cee Automatic Lock ond Millers Falls Drill Braces.......25&10 
sd . 2 = - DME ccc s canst Ph pen eters med aceeas awl ; > 8s. &W.G > Ds 
Russell ‘Jennings’... .,...- 25ei0&2s — — Crow See also Machines, Hoisting. = . s “y Peck’s Pat... 60810", 
5 OF BAS... .cccsscoses to eC rowbars, rs Bi ac rackets— 
Mavhew’s Countersink Bits.. ve 1b., 2%@ 21/ b¢ Boards, Stove— 
Ce eee ah » ean ry ‘te 5 ¥y 
Pugh’s Jennings’ Pattern. Towel— ._ os Paper and Wood Lined..... "a sae Ake ema nsny 
as i en No, 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..@ gro. ee eee seeeee+-59% | Griffin's Pressed Minas St 73@75&10 
Snell's Car Bits’ Iain. twist...... Beam, Scale— _ | Boards, Wash— Taplin Victor “Miaady” thas.” tector 
oa ae Auger — Eeaatous aon Scale Beeme Pe cine oe 6a 407 See Washboards. eee sew BP doz. $1.50 
right’s Je ngs eer ‘hattillon’s No, 1........ 
fe Bit mioaix Drills Chatillon’s i. 407, one ten es Bright Wire Goods— 
p c MSSEE UO. cccccccccsccces 3 ’ 2 7s 
See Drills, Twist Beaters, Carpet— B See Wire and Wire Goods. 
; : olts 
i ee Holt-Lyon Co, : i ak 
Clark’ yma Bits 265. No, 12 Wire Coppered ® doz, $0.80; Carriage, Machine, &c,— Broilers 
ark's Pattern. o 1, @ ées., | - MOMS este cpaskstpberannncae $0.85 | Common Carriage (cut thread): | Kilbourne Mfg. Co...........0..- 75&20° 
Pog's- ‘Clark's Pattern (2.22727 66%&3 No. tl a ire Coppered #® doz. oo 2 r 6 = Tonger. ES @—Y% | Wire Goods Co...........cccsseeseees 75% 
E. Jennings & Co., Stecr’s Pat. .25°7 Sas erat "er ee zarger and longer..... 70a Buck a 
Lavigne Pat., small size | $18.00; large Bio, 39 Wire Tinned...... doz, 0.8 Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list. ..80€ " = ets, Galvanized 
RBI, «<< acnacsaseuneoceche 60&10° Beaters Egg—- ee a na—*, M’fr’s list, price per gross. 
RUN. -ahaskucannxobakartscksas canaieee 60° Holt-Lyon Co, : Machine (Out Thread) - . Quart.. 10. 12 14 x 
Gimlet Bits— Holt, per_doz., No, 5, Jap’d, $0.80; % x 4 and smaller. .75410@—% Water, Reg. . .25.35 28.00 32.00 8 
Per gro. No. A, oer’ d, #. 7 He. PB. Jap’d, Larger and longer..... rwa—z, Water, Hvy.. .45.35 48.00 52.00 +3 
’ - No. 6, yd, $ ; . ir 32 5 38.65 
Common Dbl. Cut... . .$3.00@3.25 — Fep'd, ar Ae Door and Shutter— arent Rd. Btm. 32.00 34.65 $8.65 | 3 
German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, $1.35. Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 1 37.35 41.35 45.35 J 
en $4.75; 11 to 13, $5.75 Taplin Mfg. Co. ae Round Brass Knobs: Bull Rings—see Rings, Bull. 
sm mprove ver, per gro., No. 60, p 
oe oase $6.00: No, 15, $6.50; No. 100, $7.00: aes 2 oo 8 ot ee Brass— 


Bonney Pat., per doz. .$5.50@6.00 


MS ~ aiccovsnhnnsisee te hinmanise aoe 2o& 10 
SEE sav cahbscuscivwasdessuccetenl 20% 
Ship Augers and Bits— 
Ship Augers......... 40 10 —~% 
NO eh he ies eka ae 331¢&5 

Cc, E, Jennings & Co,: 
Ks RAGUMNODIONE <.cnnsesccossesnsnsdes 
i ee 33%&7% 
Snell's 





Awl Hafts—Sece Handles, 


Mechanics’ Tool. 
Awls— 
Brad Awls: 
Handled «eee - Oro, $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered.. .gro.63a66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@70e 


Peg Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent. 
Unhdled, Shidered. 

Scratch Auwls: 
Handled, Com...gro. $3.50@4.00 
Handled, Socket .qgro.$11.50@ 12.00 


Awl and Tool Sets—sSce 
Sets, Arcl and Tool. 


-g9ro. 31€@345¢ 
- gro. 65@70¢ 


No. 102, Tin’d, $8.50; No. 150, 


Hotel, $15.00; No. 152, Hotel 
Tin’d, $17.00; No. 200, Tumbler, 
$8.50; No. 202, Tumbler Tin’d, 
$9.50; No, 300, Mammoth, per 
doz., $25.00. 

Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co,: 
Tere: $6.50 
Bellows— 

Blacksmith, Standard List: 
Beit Leather....... 60410065 % 
Grain Leather...... 50G@50E 10 7, 

Hand— & 

Inch.. 6 7 8 9 19 o 

Doz. .$500 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.50 | = 

Molders— &. 

Inch.. 10 22 15 16 : 

Doz. .$7.50 9.00 12.00 15.00 J z 
Belils— Cow- 

Ordinary Goods.. .75€5@754 W4ZY% 

MAGE QVGEE. 0.000 cacses W010 75 % 

ON a ed 75&10 

SE MEI oinsn-shchweckongpansceantrid 

Door— 
Home, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s......55&10 


$0.30 35 45 .60 .80 


Cast Iron Spring Foot, oi d: 


TOO v0.40 hema 6 19 

Per doz.. $1.20 1. “50 2.25 
Cast Iron Chain, Flat, Japanned: 

ree 6 8 10 

POP GOB isso <ar-s $1.00 1.40 1.65 
Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d, 

Brass Knobs: 
PROM. sacccctees 6 8 10 
ON Re iets is a de $0.75 95 1.95 


Wrought Barrel Jap’d .80@804é10% 







Barrel Bronzed......... 60& 10%, 
i SO TO0k 1HATIE 10410 7, 
DY scancnee HOLS AIIE INES % 
Square Neck........75@5&0% 
BONES. 0. «55's ccccc se e WENEINY, 
Ives’ Patent Door... errr 
Ives’ Wrought Metal................. 45 
Expansion— 
F, H, Evans’ Crescent........... 40@60° 
Richards Mfg. Co..............:. 55& 10 
Steward & Romain Mfg. Co.: 
Style No, 8, Double............... 60 
RT 60 
Stvle No. 100, Dbl. Jaw, Single. .55° 
Lag Serew.........+. Seevecesecceced y 


Wrought, High List, Oct. 26,°06.55% 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s. .....cccccecess 40% 
Cast Iron— 


Fast Joint, Broad... .40&l@50% 
Fast Joint, Narrow... .40€10@50% 


Loose Joint...... oo  MEINATSY, 
SE: IO oie aso ew 2. MENA Y 
Mayer’s Hinges......... VOATOES 
Parliament Butts....... VOAWES 


Wrought Steel— 


Bright. 
Light Narrow, Light Re- 
ON ag rage ny VOk5Y. 
J 


Reversible and Broad..70&€5% | 
Loose Joint, Narrow, Light ~ 
Inside Blind, &ce...... we Le 
Back Flaps, Table Chest .65% ~ 
Japanned, - 

Light Narrow, Loose Pin, 5 
H0k5Y, & 

Light Narrow, Ball es 60% | & 


Broad 40857 
Steeple Tipped.........70% 
Ball Tipped... ..ccceccci 9 ¥ 





IRON 





May 28, 1908 


—— 





eam Bird— 


Hendryx Brass: Series 3000, 5000, 
1100, net list; 1200, 15 200, 300, 
rrr ror rr oerre rr. = 

Hendryx Bronze: Series 700, 800. 

Hendryx a ee : 


Calipers— See Compasses, 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 


Blunt, 1 prong, per 1b., 44@ 44¢ 
Sharp, 1 prong, - r lb., #4ad4e¢ 
surke’s, Blunt, 444% Sharp, 425% ¢ 
Lautier. Blunt, jadiee : ; Sharp, 44@4%4¢ 
Perkins’, Blunt, ® bb, 3.6¢; amr Fr 

0 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 


Caps, Percussion— 


Bisse BBs 0668 oceania ot 52@Q55¢ 
Go Beis «oes seks per M 34a35¢ 
PP. Sieweseces6es .per M 40a 42¢ 
G: Bisvsecees ~oe- per M 48a 50¢ 
Musket wccceceee . per M 62@63¢ 
Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2 per M. .20€5% 
Primer Shells and Bullets. .15&107% 
All other primers per M.$1.52@1.60 
Carpet Stretchers— 
See Stretchers, Carpet. 


Cartridges— 

Blank one 
82 C. F., $5.50. . 1085 % 
38 C. F.. $7.00. ccccccces 1045 7, 
22 cal. Rim, $1.50. - 10459 
82 cal. Rim, $2.75........ 1 1065% 


B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, ever: $190 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball.. 
CemtrGl Fir. ..csceccccsece 25% 
Target and Sporting Rifle. 15459 
Primed Shells and Bullets. 15&é10 


Rim Fire, Sporting......+++- 50% 
Rim Fire, Military........15é5% 
Casters— 


beeewsewee 
Plate ..... i vcaw ean 
Philadelphia .......0+++-%&10% 
Acme, Ball Bearing........+++.+++-+ 35% 
Gem ‘(Roller Bearing)..... 70&10& 108°" kA 
Steel Gem.. sepnceaeusceed OOM 
Standard Ball “Bearing pene bGaehumen® 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list.. “4041077 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain, Proof Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 
8-16 % 5-146 % 7-16 % 5 
$9.16 5.55 4.60 3.95 3.75 3.65 3.55 

4-7-1 1% to 1% inch. 

437 3.55 

‘In cask lots, deduct 25¢. 
German Coil... .- -60@ 6045 % 
German Pattern Coil: 

6-0 10 Lc weeece ee  MkSAI0E10% 

2 and 3. .G0k10610G 6c 104 1045 7 

4, 5 and 6..... 50k 10@50k 1045 7% 

Halter— 


Halter Chains........-. 606045 % 
German Pattern Halter Chains, 


Bee .cccccceee 


list July 24, ’97.......-60&10E5% 
Covert Mfg, Co.: ee 
PY .snacshasaacddesonmensserens 35&5 


Cow Ties— 
See Halters and Ties. 


Trace, Wagon, &c.- 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
64%4—6-3, Straight, with ring .$28.00 
64%,—6-2, Straight, with ring .$29.00 
614,—8-2, Straight, with ring .$32.00 
6144,—10-2, Str’ght, with ring . $37.00 

NOT».—Add 2 per pair for Hooks 
Twist Traces: add per pair for Nos. 2 
and 3, 2c: No. 1, 3c; No. 0, 4¢ to price of 
Straight Link. 

Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 
on Chain, é&c.. .60€10@6041045 % 


Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10, °93: 


TTON .cccccvcccees COLIIETGY 
BPG oe eivcss es cee se 03s Fe 
Safety and Plumbers’ Chain. % 7 
Gal. Pump Chain....1b., 442@5% 


Bridgeport Chain Co.: 3 ; 
Triumph _—* and Coil. ee 
Triump! cused chepa ston 
Brown wae and Coil....45@50&5 7, 


ort Mf, 
= face: Heel, Rein, er 


Breast, 
lion 
Oneida Community: 
American Halter, Dog and Kennel 
OID. on icdcdcpccecotonsss 354&214@ 40% 
Niagara Dog Leads and anne. 
Chains ...... eocccccccccceses 455045 % 
Wire Goods Co.: 
Dog Chain.............++..-++ acveees ; 
Universal Dbl.-Jointed Chain..... 50% 


Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 
Oneida Community: = 
Bteel Chale... ccccscvccccesecesccseses 60% 
Pullman: 
Bronze Chain, 60%; Steel Chain, 
COPMAION iciccecccctcevsssceesd 60&10°% 
Sash Chain Attachments, per set..8¢ 
apes Sash Ribbon, per 100 


Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set. 8¢ 


Chalk— (From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue.....gro., }0@55¢ 
Carpenters’ Red.....gro., 45@50¢ 
Carpenters’ White...gro., o@45¢ 

Checks, Door— 

STE. cnnacnsdedanndéendepten, seas 15% 
PE, OOP GER svcnssdsovscsesvens $54.00 
DEES seeuciGubeurasetnuedwtevaedas 33% % 





THE 


Choate, Veub~- 











American Tool Chest Co,: 
Boys’ Chests, With Tools. ...ccccer 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools........2 
Gentlemen's Chests, with Tools : 
Farmers’, Carpenters, etc., Chests, 
i Sn sc ysapahasosese¥eenannal 20 
Machinists’ and Pipe _ Fitters’ 
SE ED io cnenccecscdtecateas 45 
NORD, RMNIIN os conc sisicaa<s conevn 15% 
C. E, Jennings & Co.'s Machinists’ 
EE Ea ca uinesedagteneees covswe 7% 
Chisels— 
SocketFramingandFirmer 
Standard List........ sé 10aQ— % 
BE, Mas candscesetasedsuntssneend 30% 
C. E. Jennings & Co.,: 

Socket Firmer No. 10.......... 2B&7M 
Socket Framing No, 15........25&7% 
WINE dunctakcuawteavetaeavdeseed -6624(@70% 
Eas @& TE, J. Wee & COscccece 30@ 305% 

Tanged— A 
Tanged Firmers.......: WkSES5 7, 
PG: MOOR sccxcvccs 
C. E, Jennings & Co. 





L. & I. J. White Co.. 


Cold— 


1b. 
Cold Chisels, good quality. Bali¢ 


Cold Chisels, fair quality. 11@12¢ 


Cold Chisels, ordinary.... 9al0¢ 
Chucks— 
Almond Drill Chucks............+++- 35° 


Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck.....40% 
Beach Pat, each $8.00 3&5 %, 


Empire 








Blacksmiths’ ..........+0. 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks.... 
Pratt’s Positive Drive 
Skinner Patent Chucks: 
Independent Lathe Chucks........ 35% 
Universal, Reversible Jaws........ 35% 
Combination, Reversible Jaws....35% 
Drill Chucks, New Model, 25° 53 
Standard, 45%; Skinner Pat. 
25%; Positive Drive 
Planer Chucks............ 
Face Plate Pa. peavecvescceceareace 
Standard Tool € 
Improved Drill “Chuck... e6seeesée 00 AB% 


Union Mfg. Co,: 


Combination, Nos, R22 €44 6 
7, 8 and 17, 40%; No, 2i........ %, 
Scroll Combinations, Nos, 8 ond, 


Geared Scroll, Nos, 33, 4 and 35. Bo 
Independent iron, Nos, 18 and 318. rt 


Independent Steel, No, 64......... 
Union Drill. Nos. 000, 00, 100, 101, 
Th Mie  Meitecaserccecnesenacseonss 4 
Union Czar Drill.............00000. 7 
Universal, 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15..40% 
Universal No, 42..........0ceccs0s. 35% 
Iron Face Plate Jaws, Nos, 28, 30, 
Oe Qe Giissuntiddedsukenncdeadeans 35% 


Westcott Patent Chucks: 
SNe Cis ca cancacsesicscceseies 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill....... 50° 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill...50° 





Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 50 
GY ME een sncincetkacasewsceuas 50% 
Scroll Combination Lathe..... cool 
Whitaker Mfg. Co.: 

PONE Tb cevivnivevesnccscence 25% 

Clamps— 
Adiustable Hammers........... BEES” 
Carriage Makers’, P., S, 

Mr ccaddcadseaksdetécususWuuareueds © na oY 
Realy, PENI caccesenceess . 
Myers’ Hay Rack 
Lineman’s Swedish Neverturn...... 65% 


Wood Workers’ Hammers....... 40&10% 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’, 


Cleaners, Drain, 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable........ 50% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........ 40% 


Sidewalk— 
Star Socket, All Steel..# doz, 64.05 net 
Star Shank, All Steel..# doz, $3.24 net 
W.& Cc, eee All Steel, ® doz., 
7% in,, $3.00; in., $3.25. 


Cleavers, ‘Sete rs'— 
PO FR ivis vies kcicec ein 


Fayette R, 
L. & I. J. White Co 
Clippers, Horse and 
Sheep— 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Co.: 
1902 Chicago Horse, each..$10.75 
20th Century Horse, each...$5.00 
Lightning Belt Horse, each.$15.00 
Chicago Belt Horse, each. .$20.00 | >¢ 
& 


Stewart’s Enclosed Gear 
TN ONO cass acududenas $6. 

Stewart’s Patent Sheep Shear- 
ing Machine, each........ $12.75 

Stewart Enclosed Gear Shear- 
ing Machine, No, 8, each..$9.75 


Clips, Axle— 


Regular Styles, list Juty 1, ’05, 
804804 10% 


Cloth and Netting, wire 
—See Wire, éc. 
Cocks, Brass— 


Hardware list: 
Plain Bibbs, Globe, 
Racking, Liquor, 
éc 





Kerosene, 
pecan 
. . 75 % 
Compression. Bibbs. . eaean 20% 
Coffee Mills— 

See Mills, Coffee. 


Collars, Dog— 


Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 
SED MI da wien deiiadndesdeawaniendl 
Leather, Walter B, Stevens & Son's 
BE eennnsakisnsOddicnvecidaseseandaks 40% 


Compasses, Dividers, &c. 


Ordinary Goods.......70&10@75% 
Wm. Schollhorn Co,: 
Excelsior Dividers.................. 60% 
BM WO aséiccdeccccessvss 1 -&10% 





AGE 1755 
Gandueker : Pise;— | Slaw and Kraut— 
L. C. L. to Dealers: | Henry Disston & Sons: 

Gal, Steel, Charcoal. a and Kraut Cuttefs...........3 35 
Northeastern. %W&10% = 50k10ETH% orn Graters...... See eee 30 
Eastern..... 75% SOL L0LTEY 4M. Mame Mfg, Co. : it 
Pittsburgh 5k 165 Y 60 Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....® doz, $3.00 

eb tsOUrg ¢ SIG IVES fe +4 Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 
tee 2 a 2 007% CURE Sana ba ccadendetncens # doz. $4.00 
é P pestern, 

$5hT14Y 60% Tobacco— 
Western Mk12% = §— 50 1214% pnt Tron, Cheap...doz, $4. aera 56 
T ssee ...704&107% 506 121 nterprise | edd ecsataaseeocesececece we? 
Bouthicestern. 70% 505% Petidcitarasidstinsebcrsariananteocsat 40% 


Terms, 60 days: 2% cash 10 days. Fuac- 
tory shipments generally delivered, 
See also Eave Troughs, 
Coolers, Water— 
L. & G. Mfg. Co. : 

Sibacccens 6 
Galvanized,ea .$1. "95 $2 00 2.95 $2.90 $3 90 
Galvanized, Lined, side handles, 8 

BOR esas 
Each ..... $1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $4.15 
White Enameled.............ssscces 10 
BeBe TaRGBcccccccccvecceccccccosss 10% 
Coppers’ “Tools— 

See Tools, Coopers’. 
Coppers, Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 3 1b. to pair 
and heavier, 22@2 Be 5 lighter 
than 3 lb. to pair. -24@27¢ 
Cord— Sash— 
Braided, Drab... ceeees ld. 35¢ 
Braided, White, Com., Nos. 8 


to 12, 20¢; No. 7, 2044¢; No. 6, 

21%4¢. In lots of 12 doz. or 

over, 1 cent less per pound. 
Cable ‘Laid Italian, Ib., No. 18. = 


Italian, lb., A, No. 18, 25¢; B, 
Common er Tb., iaites 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ ted . 18@2W¢ 
Patent Russia......... 10... .B0¢ 
Cable Laid Russia...... 1b... .21¢ 
India Hemp, Br’d’d..... lb. . .21¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted.. he” SOU 
Patent India, Twisted. ait 
Pearl Brgided. cotton, No. ; 3 
2%e¢; No. 7, 264¢; Nos. 8 to 12, 2%6¢ 


Eddystone, Braided, Nos, 8 to 12, 
2¢; 7, 26%; 6, 27%*¢. 

Harmony Cable Laid Italian, Nos, 7 
CBM c cccccccccccccccccccevccscoce 8 b Be 

Pullman: : 
ee, Se COE... ciccccecnceccesss 10° 


Sash Cord Attachments, per 100. .$2.00 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 
Braided, #@ I., Drab Cotton, 


55¢; ‘Italian’ Hemp, 10¢@ 
50¢: Linen, 6¢; W ‘ite Cot- xe 
ton, 50¢; Spot Cord....... 50¢ 3 
Massachusetts, White...2 ih 0¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab....#@ tb 45¢ 
Phoenix, White, Nos 8 to 12....27¢ 
Silver Lake, per Ib.: 
A, Drab, 45¢; A, White, 40¢; 
Drab, 40¢; B, White, %¢; 
Italian mom 40¢; Linen....57%¢ 
See also Chain and Ribbon. 
Wire, Picture— 
Pe SOEs + occas ness N9a—% 
Short Length......- 9420@—*% 


Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, 


old list, 854&10° 
Turner & Stanton Co, Wire Picture 


WI co ccccsncaccesvccscsasensaves 85&10% 


Cradles— 
ee iced ens ES 
Crayons— 

White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 
gro » $6.50€$7.50 at factory, but 
ower prices made by jobbers. 
Zelnicker’s Lumber: # gro. 
White and Purple, Indelible.. £. 50 
Blue, Red, Green, Yellow and 
Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black...... $4.50 
Giant Lumber, 5% in. x 15-16 in. 
round, all colors, $12.00; Indel- 
ibles, $14.00; Blacks............ $10.00 

Genuine Soapstone, Metal Workers’, 
5 in. x % in. Round, $2.50; 5 in. x 
% in. Square, $1.75; 5 x % x 3-16, 





$2.50; 5 x 14 x 3-16........0.68. $3.00 
Suremark, Black, $2 Blue, Red 
SR, Me vccccccccsvacececscceagh 


Crooks, Shepperds’— 
Fort Madison, per doz,, Heavy, $5.50; 


MEE Wkickcidsdestusekia saatbenesess $5.00 
Crow Bars—See Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 

Wateet  GerGeis. cccsccecce sevecoescecee te 


Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Company: 
No. 12 M’d’m Knives, 1847.# doz. $3.50 





Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton 
and Anchor.......++. see. doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son....... #8 doz, $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
me ME Di cccccncscccececees 40% 
Red Devil..... Sacvoccccescccevcecoosced 60% 
i CT disengudatanadseanawensduea 40% 
MP deusaédscciididedsabaeniane 50% 
Meat and Food— 
Agpertann itiaadadensntpatesctesddedaaas % 
Nos. ..401 402 403° 404 405 406° 407 
Each ...$5 $7 $10 $12 $25 $50 $60 
Enterprise : 
Ricco §10 12 2 
Each eo 2 $2.75 $4.50 % B@B&7T4 7, 
No, 202, $1.50........... sececees MATS 
P., 8. & we Co.: 
BIE WasGvadciuiadewesads # doz. 3%% 
Nos 1 3 
$14.00 $17 $19.00 $30.00 
NOE nc ccccenedhiasewenenababeed 405% 
I  saighicntdenmniinnakenntaal 0&10&5% 
BED i esdecesenation doz. 40@50% 
Nos.. 30 310 312 320 


$35.00 $48.00 $44.00 $72.00 $68.00 
New Triumph No. 605, ®@ doz. $24.00, 


a 
Russwin Food, No. 1, $24.00; No 
$27.00 


ecvcececcccqueceesoccsecs isa10&i6% 
, $15.00 $18.00 
Enterprise Beef Shavers......... % 


Di... Post Hole, &c— 


Disston’s: 
Rapid, # doz., 
Samson, # doz., 
Iwan’s Imp’ ved Post Hole Auger. .40 
Vaughan Pattern Post Hole Augers, 
# doz., $7.00 


ono 


ot eps Post Hole Dissern ? 
ic caedudnentintawunctceoaiearcaas 7 
Split Handle Post Hole Diggers, 
# doz,, $7.75 
Hercules Pattern, # doz........ $10.00 
Kohler’s, doz,, Universal, $15.00; 
Little Giant, $12.00; Hercules, 
$10.00; Invincible, $9.00; Rival, 
$8.50; DM tentekeshcaubecudie $7. 
Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, # 
GR, GF ikc cee cccsivecsccedtcececens 60% 


Dividers—Sece Compasses. 
Drawing Knives— 

See Knives, Drawing. 
Dressers Emery Whee!l— 


Sterling Emery Wheel Dressers......: 35 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters...... 35 °% 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Blacksmith’s Common Drilling 


ee eer $1.50@1.75 
Breast, Millers Falls............. 15& 10% , 
Ds Bas Wh. GE Wi ccnconecaneasacs 


33% 
Goodell Automatic Drills. som ioeeon 109 j 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills,334&10% y 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............ 3% 





Ratchet, Parker’s...........00.c0seee- 40° 
Ratchet; F ; r 
Ratchet, 
proved 
Ratchet, c ; 
Ratchet, Celebrated..................- 40% 
Ratchet, Whitney’s, P., 8S. & W., 
50&5% 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, No. 1, $10.00; 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00........ 4 % 
Twist Drills— 
er Ns 3 wxxewencas WAMWESY, 
Taper and Straight Shank, 
604 10@70% 


Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D’ver Bits, per doz. 45@50¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, # 


doz,, 2%-in., $6; 4-in., $7.50; 6in., n 
Buck Bros,’ Screw Driver Bits...... 30° 
DDS. itehaeadanaibedubeesanseaata 50% 
INTL. sate nddnbenddevehekasdacdaiens 70% 
Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12. .50°% 
Ford’s Brace Screw Drivers... .40&10 
Gay’s Double Action Ratchet...... 35% 
Goodell’s Auto............. «+ 65@65&10 
Mayhew’s Black Handle.............. 2 4 
Mayhew’s Monarch..................- : 
Millers Falls, Nos. 20 and ai." 55R10 Z 


Millers Falls, Nos, 11, 12, 41, 42..15&10° 


° 


Smith & Hemenway Co., Never- 
turn, 66%3%; Elmora, 60%; Star. 
30&10% 


Swan’s: 


Nos, 7565 to 7568, 50%; No. 7540, 


40&10% 


- Trough, Galvanized— 


Charcoal. 


Territory. . - Gal. Steel. Tron. 
N ortheastern. TIEIOES % 60420% 
Eastern... . .806244% 606207 
Pittsburgh . .80&20%, 65104 
Central . 804 10k 104 2'4y % 654104 
Northwestern. 80E10410% 65410% 
Western ....80€10% 60k 1045 %, 
Tennessee .. .804€5%- 604 1045 7, 
Southern .... 80% 604 1045 7, 
Southwestern. 154 10424 %, £60457, 


Terms.—2% for cash. Factory shipmeets 
generally delivered. 

Note.—Lower prices are made in some 
sections, 


See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 
Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments, all territories: 


Galv. Steel and _— ec. F. 
Standard wenn - 85 85410% 
DEC e db dae nas waldee ms 50% 
ed waad mceme Sewsower 25% 
+ EE ne ee 10% 
Elbows, Stove Pipe— 
Edwards, Standard Blue... .40&10&10°% 
Edwards, Royal Blue........ 10&10&10% 
Reeves, Dover, one piece........ 40&10% 
Emery, Turkish— 
4to 54to 
46: 220: Flour. 
Kegs ......10.5 ¢ S5%¢ 31464 
2 Kegs.....lb. 5%4¢ 5%¢ 3%¢ 
4 Kegs.....lb. 3a¢ 6 ¢ 4¢ 
10-1b. cans, 
10 in case... .6%4¢ 7 ¢ ¢ 


6 
10-1b. cans, less 
than 10.....10 ¢ 00 ¢ 8 


e 

Leas quantity..10 ¢ 0 ¢ 8 @ 

NOTE.—In lots 1 to 3 tons a discount of 
10% is given. 


Extractors, Lemon Juice— 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 





oy Re ; 


a> ene Sintede 


ee 


ry 








ss Blind— 


| 


20% | Common Grade. 


| 


WEERETMAN'S 2.220225 0ccccccscened 50& 
EE cnxivsscvesabanctonsenuten 40&10 
Upson’s Patent,......--eereereseeeeees 4u%, 
Cord and Weight-_ | 
Ives and Titan............-.sccceces x 
Corrugated— ee 
Acme Corrugated & PRSCONSEE, «c0cc006 WAZ | 
Faucets— 2 
Oork Lined.....02202% 50 10G60% 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined, 
Ud LUG 70% 
Red Cedar.......» 40d (poe 0S 
Petroicum * ‘ . We 10@I5% 


B. & L. B. Co.: 






Metal Key - 60&10% 

St ar ee osnbee 60% 

West Lock........-+scceseescesces mans 
John Sommer’s Peerless te Key.. He 





Join Sommer’s Boss Tin 
Join Sommer’s Victor Mt kag. i808 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key.. ee! 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock....... 40% 
Jon Sommer's 1.X.L, Cork Lined.. 50% 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined; od 


John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined, 84 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined...507 


Jon Somwer’s No Brand, Cedar.. 80% 
John Somaier'’s Perfection, Cedar.. 40% 
Self Measuring: 

~ iceberpriee. = doz. ss eaeiaiell mens 
Lane's, ® doz. $36.00...........- 04 10% 


National Measuring, m5 doz. $36. $002 


Felloe Plates— 
see Pilates, Felloe. 


Files— Domestic— 


List Nov. 1, 1899. 

Best Brands. a eee 

Standard Frands 75&10 @ 80 

Standard rade. .  T3divdt0 @ 806102 
Importe ed— 

Stubs’ ee Stubs’ list, July 

Bb, “B72. wc ccccrccees $3 1-S@40% 


cea Fire Door— 
Allith Underwriters’ Approved...... 50% 


tachards Mig. Co 
Universal, No. 103; Special, an 


ewe eeeeeeceeseeseseees 


1 
Fusible Links, No, 
Expansion Bolts, No "407. 
Grindstone— 
Net Prices: 
| 7 688 





“Taba 





Per doz... . .$3.60 3.85 $.15 65 
B, By GB We Gioocorvcccnesccccccces 
Keading Hardware Co.........---++00 we 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 


Forks— 

NOTE. —- Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, oF 
selling at net prices. 








lowa Dig-Ezy Potato 

Victor, Hay......... oo 

Victor, Manure...... 

Victor, Header........+. 

Champion, Hay.....ccccccccccsccesss Z 

Champion, Header. eapoenoncnsceseosened é 

Champion, Mauure...... ooo DRIER Si6 

Colemmia, BAy...cccccccocsossesced 4 

Columbia, Manule.....cccccccceesssees 704 

Columbia, Spading.............. 70& 12% 7% 

aeneere Wood Barley........---..- 40% 
. Potato Digger -60&107% 

Acre Hay.........--. J &20 7 

Acme Manure, 4 tin 10&5% 

Dakota Header....... -60&20 7, 

Jackson Steel Barley 604207, 

Kansas Meader...... 799 

W. & C. Favorite Wood Barley...... 40 

Plated.—See Spoons. 

Frames— Wood Saw— 


White, 8 g't Bar, per doz. ad 
Red, 8’g’t Bar, per doz. .$1. 1.25 


Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1. 50 |. 


Freezers, ice Cream— 


8. ..wtth Oe oe eee 
Each $1.25 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 
Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
Hemp 
SD: 5 <6» oie 6m 
Waterproof Sgl. Taped.. 3.65 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. $.40 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 6.15 


104214% 


CRidsicteatenane and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern...... S0QSILEX 
Gauges— 


Uarking, Mortise, éc..50@504£10% 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 

Marking, Mortise, 6.2 50&50&10% 
Disston’s Marking, Mortise, &c. 47% % 
Wire, Brown & Gharpe' Bs sdsnonsha 334% 
Wire, Morse’s.... PE 
Wire, P., 8. & W. Co.........es- 3B%Y 


Gimlets— Single Cut— 


Numbered assort- 
ments, per gre. 
Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00; @, $2.30 
Spike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00; 2, $4.30 
Nail, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$2.30 ; 8 $2.60 

Spike, Wood Handled, No, 1, 
$4.30: 2, $4.60 
Glass, American Window 

See Trade Report. 


Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens (o.......... 65@65410% 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Rottles or Cans, with au 


Flwe'l’s 


THE 


IRON 





AGE 





Grease, Axle— 


. gro . $6.00 @6.50 
10-I pails, ea. 


Dixon’s Everlasting, 
86 1 B, $1.20; 
$2 


¢; in boxes, # doz., 


Eaubaeadbedbseotsctcckescsassauene 00 
CREE HOUR ce sacesascenaceacee 3% 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
Ps RENE C0 .spicsceenevei 33%@33%& 10% 


Grinders— 
Royal Mfg. Co.: 


Alundum Grinding Machines, eacb, 
Nos. 01, $175; 1A, $2.50; 10, 
TD enpungtens niandebndccnupead cate 30% 
Alundum Sickle Grinders, each, 
Nos. 20, $5.00; 20A, $6.00; 204 
ieee “MEO. ca scssenakenweeson 30% 
Alundum Disc’ Grinders each, | 
$2.50 .....cccccccccccccccccvesecesers %o 
Grindstones— 
Pike Mfg. Co.: ; 
Improved Family Grindstones, ¥ 
inch, # doz., $2.00............ 33% % 
Richards Mfg. Co., “Eli and Cycle, 
Ball Bearing, mounted............. 40% 
Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips........... 40&104&2% 


H alters and Ties— 


eet THOS: «6162s 2s oe C0L5@EINE 10% 
Bridgeport Chain Co.: 
Triumph Coil and Halters. ,35&2%4@.0% 






Brown Coil and Halters...45@50&5 
Brown Cow Ties...... 50&5@ 5061085 
Brown Tie Outs nepaisbin TOK 10@T5&5 
Covert Mfg, Co 
MD SiGhisssbendesseccevsssonaher’ 30&2% 
Jute Rope.....cccccccccccccccceeseces 357% 
Sisal Boe. .....cccccccccscccccscceess 20% 
Cotton OPO. cccoccscccccccosccccess 45% 
Hemp Rope. cnepensvanancconced 45% 
Oneida Samuien: 
Am, Coil and Halters......40@40&5% 
Am. Cow Ties.............. - -45@50 % 
Niagara Coil 2 Eels. 5@50&5 % 
Niagara Cow - 45&e5@ 5081085 % 
eacoen 
Handled Hammers— 
Heller's Machinists’. ..554&10@55&104&5% 
Heller’s Farriers’....... 40&5@410&1045 % 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co.: : 
Crucible Bteel...ccccevcecccacsess 40&10 
Farriers’ ...... arapeipehe enka 40&10 
EME caccdvedcsnescosececetved 40&10 
Machinists’ ...cccccccccscccccess 60&10 
EIN wicscavwessccocccsncese 50% 
Fayette R. ae 
 W, BeRccncnecesse 40&2'4@40&12%% % 


Eng. and 3. 8, Hand.50&W&5@ 6045", 

Machinists’ Hammers.. .60@60&10% 
Rivet and Tinners’.40&714@40& 12'2&5% 
Heavy Hammers and 


Sledges— 
Under 8 Ib., per Ib., 50¢. . .80€10% 
3 to 5 Ib. 


per. 0D., $0¢...¢. 80410% 

Over § 1b., per 1®., 30¢ 

Over 5 ib., per 1b., 36¢ .80€10410% 
Handles— 

Agricultural Tool Handles 

Ase, Pick, &c. - 60k 10 60k 1045 % 


Hoe Rake, ee kee 50% 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, éc.: 

Long ES ccescessken 40% 

TD MORES. 2c. cccccecacss 50% 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
EE, . cascnccconcccencdnsbesteant cased 40% 
MIRROR .ccocccccccssccnnssocceosesed 50% 
BPUEEEOME  cccccccnscncscccccncccscsceses 50% 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 
Auger, assorted. ..gro.33.00@$3.50 
Mrvreerael. ....+.. Yro .$1.65@@$1.76 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2.40@ 
$2.65; Hickory. .....$2.15@2. 
Socket Firming, Apple, $1.75@ 
$1.95; Hickory... .$1.60@$1.75 
Socket Framing, Hickory, 
$1.60@$1.75 
File, assorted. ....gro. $1.30@$1.49 
Hammer, Hatchet, éc. 
606 10@ 6041085 % 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 
80485¢ ; Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz..80¢; Fore, doz. .45¢. 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 


GR TOU ncdscccvcsnsect 30@30& 10% 
UU” ra 60@60&10%, 
ED GN BAW, cacstaccnccnncd 60@60&10%, 
Saw and Plane.............. Samson? 


ee SO ea 30@30& 
Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet Auger 
DL. “ssn duaredbhangseSshha cant 15&19% 
Nicholson Simplicity File Handle 
# gro. $0.85@$1.50 
J. L. Osgood: 


Indestructible File and Tool. ®@ 
gro., No. 1. $8.00; No. 2. $8.50; 
No. 3, $9.00; No. 4, $9.50: No. 
EUR cccsscecpdaetsd gro. lots 10% 


W. A. Zeinicker Supply Co.: 





Hammer, # doz.. 12 in.. $2.00: 

14 in.. $2.00; 16 in.. $2.30; 18 
in., $2.50: 20 in.. $2.70; 22 in. 
$3.00; 24 in., $3.30; 26 in., $3.50; 

30 in., $3.80. 

Sledge, # doz., oval. 30 in.. 
$3.80; octagon, 30 in., $3.80; 
oval, 36 in,, $4.00; octagon, 2» 
36 in., $4.00. ' oy 
Axe. ®@ o.. 28 to 34 in., $5.60: 

36 in.. $5.8 

Adze, # iy 36 in., $5.80; 36 
in., $7.80, 

Pick. @ doz. R. R. % in, 
$8.00; coal, 34 in., $5.80. 

Hatchet, ® doz., 12 to 14 in., 
$2.00. 

Hangers— 


NOTE.—Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
erally quoted per pair, without track 


and Parlor 
aki de Hangers per double set 


Allith Mfg. Co.: 

Reliable, Nos, 1 and 2 ; ome. No. 
3; Allith Adjustable No, 6; Me- 
liable Parlor Door.........s++++++ 50% | 

Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 

PRRINON  oi<casesssenssensece 000025% } 

SPRCRIIOEIM occ cccccsccencccosess 3%, 

i ER cacacndceoehageesaGas’ 5% 

Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: 

Baggage Car Door...........00+ 50%, 

BOUNOOE. cevcoccccoccnacesnsenncs 30% 

TRINA Kostnadennensoesenennten 50°, 

Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 
ee ORR. 60&2%% 
Roller Bearing............. 70&242% 
Griffin Mfg Co.: 


Solid Axle, No. 
Roller Bearing, No, a. $13.0 


Goal . 
Roller Bearing, Ex. Hy.. No 
Se Rc cn ce cpnndenssnawe 60&10% 
Bull Dog, $24,00........seccee» 70% 
Lane Bros, Co.: 
Parlor, Ball Bearing, $4.00; 


Standard, $3.15; ot 105, $2.85; 
New Model, $2.80; New Cham- 
SS eee eee 2. 25 
Barn Door, § 
Hinged 
Covered 
Special 
Lawrence Bros.: 
Advance 
Cleveland 
Clipper, No. 
Crown 
Cyclone, 
Tandem 
New York 
McKinney Mfg. Co.: 
Roller Bearing, Nos. 1 and 2. woo 
Anti-Frictiom ....00ss00ssscee0d 
Hinged Hangers, Bing Chharea-e09 
Richards Mfg. Co 
Hangers, Nos, “7, 48, 147, re 
Pioneer Wood Track, No. 3..$2. 25 
Roller B'r'g St’! Track No. te} 
Roller B’r’g St’l Track No. 13. ” 
Roller B’r'g, Nos. 39, @. 
eaeTsL% 
Hero, Adj. Track No. 19..50&10% 
Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- 
sect. Track No, 16 50410” 
ea 








Extra 6@10% often given. 


Steel Track No, 8...... $2.25 


Auto Ad Track No. 22. oY" 
lv, $1.25; 


Trolley B. D. 


No 
D. No, 2 





min No. 44..24% and 3 60&10% 
P \ace. Adjustable Track No. 
UE. escivundemsnenel iaeeesaal 50&5% 
oe Adjustable Track No. 
sits ade nitus vhue - 50&10% 
aoe Wood Track 
Trolley B, 1). No, 
Trolley B. D. No. 
27, $1.40; No. 2 
Roller Bearings, Nos. 37, 38, 39, 
41, 43, 44, Sizes 1 and 2. T0&74% 
Anti- friction, No. 42; No. 44, 
sizes 2% and 3 60% 
Hinged Tandem No, 48... 6085 2 
Folding Door B. B. Swivel “. 
iia.” 
r Reoring. 508154 10.45% 
Stayon 








Taylor & Boggis F’y Co.’s 


der'a Roi 


Myers’ POE nsdbetsaked 60% 


Hangers— Garment— 


Pullman Trouser, # gro., No, 1, 
$9.00; No. 4, $24.00; No. 5, $16.50; 
No. 8, Black Enamel, $7.50; No. 10, 
$21.00; No, 12, $8.00; No, 15, Rods. 
$9.00; No, 18, Loops.............. $10.00 


Victor Folding............0.. # gro. 


DOE ceccccccccccccccccccccsccseccccces $4.58 


Griffin’s Security Ha 
McKinney’s Perfect 


Hatchets— 


Regular list, first qual. av 
Second quality......... 50€5@— 


ee 50&10% 
asp, ® doz. .60° 


Heaters, Carriage— 


Om, No. 5. $1.75; No. 5B, $2.00: No 
$2.25: No. 3D. $2.15; No. {D, §3.00 
Ne SE, $3.25; No. 1, $3.50..... 
Clark Coal, PY doz., $0.75 benencnse 


Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 


Niagara: Clark’s 0. P.: 
— Tip; ss 


Doz. pair... $0.75 135 270 
Mortise Shutter: 





(L. & P., O. py Some, éc.) 
re ™m 2 e# 
Doz. pair..... $0.70 .65 .60 .55 


Mortise Reversible Shutter (Buf 
mg C.F 


Mm 2 
$0.70 65 60 


Foy pair.. 

North's Autemetip Blind Fixtures, 
No. 2, for en oe $9.00: No. 3. for 
SN TI acc weshesewtsévictase< cd 10% 

Charles Parker Co............00.. 70@T5% 


Parker Wire Goods Ca.: 
Hale & Benjamin Automatic Blind 
Hinges my 
Rale's Blind Awning con 
110, for wood, $9.00; No. a, 
brick : i 
ee a 60% 





May 28, 1g0° 


| Stanley’ 8 oe oy Blind Hinges 


No, 164742 doz, sets, without 
screws, $0.95; with screws, $1.2, 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 

» &, Teall GB Otte. ccccccccess T5&5 
Hemme, LA) & Portal .ccecccccsesss 75 
Queen City Reversible............. 15% 
Shepard's Noiseless, Nos. 60 

DD dsccceucscvswoassawwanstecescecs 15&5 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. | 

a Ds sshencnassnnenshsnnacenatad 75&5 
a Pat an, Ba, Licccacsccnseces 75&10 
Ba cssccccvesescvorcocasoecscs 75&5 

Buffalo Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 

nee6s eheathunséssesegse TO&10K5 





Shepard’s Double Locking 
Champion Gravity Locking... 
Pioneer 


Empire 5 
W. H. Co.'s Mortise Gravity Lock 
ut, Ba,  Bivecctcoskesctcoucsss @&10 


Gate Hinges- 
—— 8 or Shepard’ pnoe. onte: 
66s oe Ss evene $ 
Hinges with L’t’che. $2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only. ke 2.05 $3.89 
Latches only... seace 6 see 5 


New England: 


With Latch..... doz. ...@$2.00 

Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.60 
Reversible Self- weer 4 

With Latch. .doz. ...@$1.75 

Without Latch.. ‘ion «+ -@81.35 
Western: 

With Latch...... eee G08, $1.75 


Without Latch.......doz. $1.15 


Wrightsville Hardware Co. : 
Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 


Latches, Hinges only or Latches 
only, Nos. Bat OR Ratcencccnciticin 70% 
Pivot Hinges— 
a ee 40% 
Lawson Mfg. Co. Matchless......... 50% 


Spring Hinges— 


Holdback, Cast Iron... .$6.75@687.00 
Monmewesen Cast 11 0nN$6.50@$6.75 


J._ Bardsle 
Bardsley’s Non-Checking Mor- 
tise Floor Hinges............ 40% 


Bardsley’s Patent Checking.33%% 
Bommer Bros. : 
Bommer Ball Bearing Floor. “ 


Bommer Spring Hinges 
No, 999 Wrot. Steel old ne a 
gr. 


Chicago Spring Butt oct 
Chicago Spring Hinges........ 
Tripie Knd Spring Hin 2 
looe. ‘s 















Chicago (Ball Bearing) $ 
Garden City Engine House....25% | & 
Keene’s Saloon Door.......... 5% |= 
Columbian Hardware Co, = 
Acme, Wrought Steel......... 30%, 7 
DER, TB s noc cccccccetovesncs 25%, 
UIIOOO nos owssccvasecscssxcaee 320% 18 
Columbia, # gr., No. 14, $9.00; | — 
No. 18, $25.00 | 5 
Columbia, Adj., No, 7, # gt. $12.00 | z 
Columbian Hinges ee gee 008% ¢ 
Cn. SO MEL. . cncadatat cose 30% te 
Clover Leaf and Acorn, gro, c 
lots, $5.10; % gro, lots...... $6.00 | © 
Oxford, vew list................ 30% |e 
Floor Spring Hinges.......- 65&10% | = 
Lawson Mfg. Co.. Matchless....30% | & 
Richards Mfg. Co. : cS 
Su — Double Acting ree 3 
Peewee eescesssesesesees oe = 
shelby _ Hinge Co.: 7 
Buckeye All Steel Holdback a 
Screen Door........... . 9 = 
Chief Ball Bearing Floor - 
SED uSshsacuhibavasnto<tecsa is 
Ball Bearing Door............ Drie 
No. = a Steel Holdb’k, ea 


Ch ampion Double Acting Door 
Hinge & 10& 10% 
St code rd Double Acting Floor 
Hinge 25&10&10% 
Superior Spring Hinge Co.: 
Superior Floor Hinges...... 33% % 


Wrought Iron Hinzes— 


Strap and T Hinges, &c., list 
December 20, 1904: : 
Light Strap Hinges..50€10% | *s 
Heavy Strap Hinges..6065% |= 
Light T' Hinges....... 50% 18 
Heavy T Hinges.. 0% iS 
Ertra Hvy. 7 Hinges. 50107, a 
Hinge Hasps........ is 
Cor. Heavy Strap.. “e0ako 1% 
Cor. Er. Heavy T...504100% / ® 

Bere : 6 to 12 in. .Ib. 314 
- Shdeeoe 3 to 20in. 1b. wes 
22 to 36 in. .1b.3 ¢ 

Screw Hook and Eye: 

% to p- Tre cee ce LD. Bee 
5g-inch.. see eeeeee LD. Mae 
SO PewedtexGweua cult 1b. 814¢ 


Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .30&2% 
Hods— Coal— 


nt gr’s list, price per gross 


| WAR or 1% 17 #18) ze 
Galv. Open.. $35 $39 $12 816 | & 
Jap. Open.... 6 8% $31 3 be 
Galv, Funnel. 48 8 58 561% 
Jap. Funncl.. 33 S$ 59 43) = 


Masons’ Etc. 


Cleveland Wire Spring @o.: 
Stel Brick, No, 


Hoes— Eye— 


Scovil and Oval Pattern...... 


604 NGI 104.10 
Grub, list Feb. 2% om % 


a ee, eee... kites 
Am. Fork & Hoe Co. 


(Scovil. 
tern) 


M4, 
Pat- 
60 








Handled— 
NOTE. — Manujacturers are_ selling 
rom the list of September 1, 194, bu 
cany jobbers are still using list of Au- 
just L, 1899, or selling at net prices, 
ronk’s Weeding, No, 1,$2,00; No, 2,§: 
star Double Bit..........ccccsseeess " 
Madison Cotton Hoe....7U&lW&l0;, 
Miz aaron Crescent C ultivator nen 











WD Miisccsciseccccocniwassdentecaan 70&10% 
I't Madison Mattock Hoes: 

Regular Weight.......... #8 doz. 40&5% 
pit WAM, ou ses. accnccsans # doz. $4.00 

Ft, Madison Sprouting Hoe, # doz., 
60& 10% 

it. Madison Dixie Tobacco es scosce 
soit 
Kretsinger’s Cut SERED... é te 
Warren BESS. cco cccescee 454107, 
\ ee: a oe err 75&27, 
B. B. 6 in., Cultivator H . $3.40 
B. Be, GYe UMaececercccersceccecees $3.50 
uw Wedding... .# doz., net, $4.35 


w. & C, L’tuing ‘Shuttle Hoe, ‘ 1d0z.$5.25 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Holders— Bit— 
Angular, @ doz. $24.00........+++- 45410", 
Door— 
Bardsley’s, Iron, 40%; Brass ond 







Bronze 
Psp =... ewww -ceweorer 
Pullman 
Richards Mfg. 
ready, 40,3; 
CID cosssonceeets 
SuperiOr «..-ceceeeceseeceserceteereee 
File and Tool; 
Nicholson ile Holders and File. 
Hondles ...--ceeceecesscecceess 33%@40% 
Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, * gross, 
$10.80; Bo OZ... ...ceeeee ee Peeeeeee $1.25 


Trace and Rein— 
Fernald Double Trace Holder, # oe, 


9x 






PALTS ccccccccscsecoresssesssseeserere — 
ash Rein Holder, # doz. pairs..$1.25 
Hones—Razor— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Belgian and Swaty, | 
50%; German......scceesereeceevers 334% 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Reading........+.- dacenedn 
Clothes Line, Reading List... : 
Coat and Hat, Reading........-. 


Coat and Hat, Wrightsville 
Haruess, Reading EBB. dccccccccsesce 
Wire— 

Belt POT TTS ..., 
Wire C. & H. Hooks........807 
Bradley Metal ae Ww ire, Coat and 

ing 


Hat, 70&10%; Ceiling..........- 70&10% 
Jolumbian Haw. Co. Gon Leapaka 70&5% 
Parker wae a Goods Go. ., King..70&10% 

1 Goods Co.: 
ema eo&10%; Chief, 10%; Crown, 

75%; Czar, 65%; V Brace, 15%; 
Czar Harness, 50&10%. 


Wrought Iron— 
Box, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 
$1.25; 10 ‘in., $2.50. 
Cotton ’ i rig: bye .05@ $1.25 
Wrou oo 8 c.— 
a ay See Wrought Gooda 
Miscellaneous — 
Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
‘Light, doz., $6.20 ; Medium, 
$6.75; Heavy, $7.65 
Grass, best, all sizes, per doz.$3.00 


llooks, 
Bush, 


Gruss, common grades, all sizes, 
per SIR. o secnonseseeey $1.50 
Whiffletrees ...... . 53%4@6¢ 
tiouoks and Eyes: 
BE as 6 ea woe ee + COG6IEIN% 
Malicable Iron...... VOMIWE 10% 
Coyne Mfg. Co. Gate and a. 
Ft. “Madison Cut-Easy con Hooks, 
doz, $3,25 net 
Turner & Stanton Co, Cup and 


Ne |. ccneconivemssacestsel 80&10% 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops, 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 
Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horses. 


Hose, Rubber-—- 

Garden Hose, %-inch: 
Competition ese .ft. 5@ 
3 ply Guaranteed. eet 
5-ply Guaranteed.....ft.1 ne 

Cotton Garden, S4-in., , coupled: 


Low Grade. -..... 8@ 9¢ 
Fatr Quality. ... 20.0. “ie 10@11¢ 
as Sad— 
From 4 to 10.........10. 8Q3%4¢ 
Bi ee TPORE. a 3 oe « 1b. 3%4@3¢ 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 
= 50 55 60 65 
Jap’d Tops... .838 = S s 
Tin’d Tops... .88 


New England * homaatnals sen 
Bar and Corner— 


Richards Mfg. Co., Bar, 60&10%; 
CONG: nsaks escncsscasbes Gb sebaumied 60% 
Pinking— 

PORN TFRRR. ins ct oe -d0z.60¢ 


trons, Soldering 
See Copwers. 


Jacks, Wagon— 
Co. 3 


Covert Mfg. 
Auto Screw 

Tocknort ..... 

Lane’s Steel. 

Richards’ Tiger Steel, : 

Smith & Hemenway Co.’s 

Ladder— 
Richards Mfg, Co., Ladder Jacks. .50% 






THE IRON 


K ctties— 


wrass, Spun, Plain...... 20@25% 
Enameled aud Cast lIron—See Ware, 
Holiow. 


Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros Butcher, &c pene ue 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Wiened 60% 

Corn- 
Columbian Cutlery Co,, Wilcut 
Brand Knives and Hooks......... 6u% 
Withington Acme, #@ doz., §2 63; 
Dent, $2.75; Ad. Serrated, $2.20 
Serrated, $2.10 _ No. i, $1 50: 
Yankee No. 2,’ $1.15. 
Drawing— 
Standard List 8010 a—% 
c Nous, 45, 46, 


Nos. 41, 


Jennings & Co., 


Jennings & Griffin, 


Swan’s 
\W atrous 
L @& . Jd, 

Hay and ‘sane 
Serrated Ldge, per doz.$).60@5.75 
Iwan’s Sickle Kdye......... # doz. $9.50 
man's Gertated. .....cccsscs. # doz. $10.00 

Miscellaneous— 
Farriers’ sin . doz . $2.60 @3.55 
Wostemluolm &@ .......60. # doz. $3.00@3.25 

Knobs— 


Base, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber Tip gro . $1.25@$1.40 

Curriage, Jup., ali sizea...... 
gro. 40@4i¢ 
Door, Mineral....... doz. 65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. 70@7i¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. .doz. $2.05@2.15 
Bardsley'’s Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


eciiien Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 


Ladders, Store, &c.— 
Allith Mfg. Co., Reliable... . 
Ri OCU a0 ksdqebesesicesencss onal 
Myers’ Noiseless Store indie" 
Kichards Mtg. Co.: 

Improved nae. ne a Snakes 

Climax Shelf, No, 113. 








Trolley, No. 109........ cal 509 
Ladies, Melting— 

L. & G. Mfg. Co, (low list)...... 20% 

OL Rh Mt Ao tena ag vue cust 40& 10% 

Beading ..c.ccee- huseaweslonéenaceunsesd 60% 


Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular, No. 0... ..d02.$4.85@4.50 
Side Lift, No. 0... .do0z.$4.60@4.75 
Hinge Globe, No. 0.do0z.$4.60@4.75 


Other Btylee......% 40G4VE10% 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
POON sch eccses eevee $4.25@4.50 

Latches— Thumb— 
Rogyin’s Latches, with screw.. 
doz. 35@40¢ 
Door— 
Allith Mfg. Co., Keliable and Alle- 


gator, 50%; Reliable Cold Storage, 50% 
Crouk & Carrier Mtg. Co., No. 101, 


# doz. $2.90 

Richards’ Bull Dog, Heary, No. 

iD brenstcoseassnuniedhteateahine «+ 50&5 % 
Richards’ Trump, No, 127..... ooee eo Gl. 50 

Leaders, Cattle— 
RS 6 << e 03's doz. 50¢; large, 60¢ 
Covert Mfg. Co. : 

Cotton, 45%; Hemp, 45%; Jute, 35%; 

Sisal: 20%: 


Leathers, Pump— 
See Punps— 


Lifts rs, Transom— 


i, Eee bap nce rerconinsinesnninaees 10% 
Teasienss 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
MD. 1008 6c seek $2.50 2.25 2.00 
a eee $2.10 1.80 1.65 


Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to 3..40% 
Solid Braided Masons’............ 30% 
Silver Lake Braided Chalk, He. 0, 
$6.00; No. 1, $6.50; No, 2, $7.00; No. 
By To occoncenscestoteeueseges # gr. 0% 
Shade Cord, &c.; 
No. 3%, $1.50; No. 4, 
“%. $2.50; Colors, No. 3%, 
$2.25; No. is, $2.75; 
$2.50; No, 4, $3.50; 
No. 446, 20 


Tent and Ailing Lines: No. 5, 
Ww _ renee $7.50; Drab Cotton, 
20° 


Masons’ 
White Cotton, 
$2.00; ae. 
$1.75; No, 
Linen, No. as 


Lines, 


Cc — ea ines, nite — 50 ft., 
: £. 25; $3.75; 75 
$0; 8 fe. $1.53; ‘wt $4.15; 


103" ft., 
Turner & Sota Co.: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Masons’ and 
DONE EAB iciscesckecccctcceved 40% 
Clothes Lines. White Cotton... 20% 
Shade Cord, Cotton or Linen....20% 


Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locke............ 83% % 
Door Locks, Latches, &co.— 


NOTE.— a we 
oan ices are very often made 


Reading _ Ca.. 
R. & E. Mfg. Ow..... 


R. & B wiPadigoks— d 
le g. 5 TOUs an 
Brass c oo T5&19% 





Sash, &c.— 

Ives’ Patent: 

Bronze and Brass, 55&5%; Crescent, 

60%; Iron, 60%: Window Ventilat- 
ing, 40&20% « Robinson Pat. Venti- 
lating Sash Lock, 33%% 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock. .25° 
Reading Sash Locks 


HOR eee eee eeeeees fe 


















AGE . 1757 
| titi. | ces 

Com. Upr't, without Augers, | BEB 0... cc ccececccece 1b., 6a¢ 

$2.00@2.25 G. B. N@CY.ccccccccccces lb., 6¢ 

Com, Angl’'r, without Auvyvers, OO cers twawaebakets eer Ay 5¢ 

$2.25@2.50 | Plumbers’ Spun Oakum.. % @S¢ 
eS ROUND. in occ cocccccccnns 404 10% ; a er 

Jennings Nos. 1 and 4.........25&T% | Oil Tanks— See renke, Oil. 
fillers’ Falls , 5.75 | ; ok 

Suell’ a .v pright. "$2.65; Angular. $2.90 | Oilers a 

Corking— | Steel, Copper Plated........75% 
Reisi I ible Hand Power. Chase or Paragon: 
eisinger nvincibie ab » “og sia. 00 Brass and Copper. — % 
NS 6 ban ae ow a wee x 65h 10 
Fence— I 6 ka 6-0-0400 6-058 GOEL0E 107 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, §5.50| \jalleable, Hammers’ Improved, Nos. 
Hoisting— ~ 373 BO 13, 20%; Old Pattern, Nos, 

Moore’s Anti-Friction Chain Hoist.30%, Auieric an Tt a & Stamping Co. 

gy er dey Haud Hoist, with Lock | Spring Rott aan as . : 

D. cadedccce? 20046460086¢08 9008 5 oar 3, heap a 60K 1 

Moore’s Cyclon. High Speed Chain Menlo a &e. 69) “G10 
BET kxataecscescvcccecascnernsedsven A Spring Bottom’ Cans.......70@70&10 

Ice Cutting— Railroad Oilers, &c........ 6a 0K 10 

ChmmGler’S 20.00 cece. ccccscccccsee eee L2H Openers— Can— Per dvz. 

Washing. 8 7 . “as 
: > . prague, Iron Handle... .30@3i¢ 
bape ares Aaclnie'Co.:_ Peages.| Rprague, Wood dandte: date 
Soon Rotary si a diate uarasaineieengins saad $57.00 Sardine Sctesora...... $1.75 $3.00 
Champion Rot iry Bonner No. a Yankee Can and _ Bottle Opener, 
Standard Champion No, . .§50.00 @ doz, net, $0.75; Little Gem, | 
Standard Perfection............... $27.00 | a ay ee $0.65 
Cincinnati Square Western.. 3.00 Eggs— 
Uneeda American, Round....... $33.60 Hartigan Nickel Plate, @ doz., $2.00; 
Mallets— Silver Plate, $4.00, 
NN as «dd anaiine 4545@0%| PL. 
Lignumvite .........- 4ik5(450% acking— 
Jinners’ Hickory and Appile- Asbestos Packiny, Wick and 
WEN 6 di e0 «0008 doz. 4545@50% Rope, any quantity........ 20¢ 
Mangers, Stable— Fes Rusber— 
; - air quality yoods.) 
Swett Iron Works............ ececcess 50% hoe ’ ; 
PP MOO Daren tail ¢iewe <4 11a 12¢ 
Mats, Door— Beets Os Bived. ociewes 11@ 12¢ 
Acme gp | ee 50% Pte : ¢- B. Ss came ia a Je 13¢ 
Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), uew list.50% | Siree ure Gum......... jUu@sre¢ 
ONE Ns a oa 6:0. 8 eas 0% wee 

Mattocks— Jenkins’ ’96, @ Tb, 80¢............... 

See Picks and Mattocks. Miscellaneous— 
pte American Packiny...lb. 7@10 ¢ 
n ( 

Milk Cans—see Cans, Milk. Cotton Packing...... lb. 16425 ¢ 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— Italian Packing.. lb. 9@12'4¢ 

Enterprise Mfg. Co...........- oo MOMS | MEO occ sewers ata . 1b. 4@ 44o¢ 

National list Janu. 1, 1902...........- 307% 

Parker's Columbia and Victoria. .33'34% 

Parker's Box and Side.......... 50& 10% 

Swift, Lane Bros, Co... ..cccccecccee 30% 
Motors, Water— 

Divine’s Red Devil.......... petdeoses 





Lippincott’s . 


Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 
Cheapest, 10-in., $2.00; advance 
lu¢ for each size. 
Cheap, 10-in., $2.25; advance 15d 
20¢ for each size. 


Better Grade, 10-in., $3.00; ad- 
vance 25¢ for each size. 
122 «14 = 16 18-in. 


High Grade... .$4.50 4.75 5.00 


5.25 
Continental ] 











Great American...........++- 
Great American sell B'r’g, 2 
Quaker City..... 
Pennsylvania - 60% 
Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball Bearing, 
manee : 
Pennsylvania Golf.... » +007, 
Pennsylvania Horse. ak 
Pennsylvania Pony... «4085 % 
Granite State: a 
Style A, Low Wheel 70% 
Style B, Low Wheel.............. 70% 
Style C, High Wheel, spcl, rai 
70810 
Style D, High Wheel, me list.. 
Philadelphia: . 
Styles M., 8., C., K,, ei 
Style A, all Steel..... 
Style E, High Wheel.. 





Drexel and Gold Coin, ‘special list at 407 


Nc Gubquadandededethalaaveddauie 40 , 
PRN .Ghaceeveveeieseceecs eecasenvey 40&5%, 
es sb iesescctecsendentdeus 30&10% 
Eagle Sb thecceccseecotece eens DORSEY 
Fike Bey MOU cascccccccccceccesecss dey 


N aiis— 


Wire Nails and Brads. Miscel- 
laneous .......+-85€5 @85410% 

Cut and Wire. See T'rade Report. 

Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 


ere’ dc, See Tacks. 
Horse— 
No. 6 7 S 910 
Anchor ...... 23 21 20 19 18 ...40&5% 
Coleman ..... 13 12 12 ll ll...... net 
New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 18 ...40&5% 
Livingston ..19 18 17 16 16...... 10% 
MEE a0 bccecduackdaneneccssce #8 Db &k¢ 
Jobbers’ Special Brands...... 
per 1b.9@10¢ 
Picture— 
™%m 2 &% 3 in, 
Brase F’'d.j5 55 60 .70 .. gro 
Por. Head... 1.10 1.19 1.10 .. gro 
ee 
ee ee ried Wie es ox a coca 30% 
a ee - -30£10% 
Nippers— 


See Pliers and Nippers. 


Nuts— Blank or Tapped. 
Cold Punched: Off list. 

Or re or 5.20¢ 

DS io eek gn ee cue 0 Se 

Sonne. C.. T. &:Bon.cvedt 5 .60¢ 

Heragon, ©., 7. @ BR... i6 6.30¢ 
Hot Pressed: 

CES knx0i i veces, ( ee 


a eae ee 6.30¢ 


Russia Packing. lb. 8@11 ¢ 


Pails, Water, ‘Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 


Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List........ G5LTYOG@T0% 
Edwards, Royal Blue............ Gdd&e7e % 

Fry— 
Common LApged: 
Bs 2 3$ § & 
Per doz. “$0: 75 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.30 


Nefrigeretor, Galva.— 
ST ices 12 1} 16 18 
Per doz... ($1.75 2.25 2.80 $3.15 


Paper—Building Paper 
Asbestos: 
Roll Board or Building Felt, 
§ to 30 lb., per 100 e@. ft. 
244@8 
Roll Board or Building & at ’ 
3-52 and \& in., 45 to 60 lb.. 
SOF 200 C6. Fececes scenes 3i4¢ 
Mill Board, Sheet, 40 « 40 in., 


lb. 


PEO Fe Cveccvesctenes 
Per roit 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 sq. ft. 


Ligh weight, 25 lbs. to roll 


48Q58¢ 
Medium weight, 30 Iba, to roii, 

56Q@T0¢ 
Heavy weight, 40 lbs. to roli. 


15@78¢ 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; § ply, $1.25. 
Deafening Felt, 9, 6 and 4% 8q. 
Ce, 00 Tk (OMe & o's oweder $54.50 
Red Rope en "250 aq. = 


ne RE ere ae $1.75 
Tarred Paper— 
1 ply (roll 400 ag. ft.), ton.... 
$34.00@833.00 
& ply, voli 106 eq. ft... 2.00. 65¢ 
3 ply, roll 108 sq. ft........ 88¢ 


Slater’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.) .80¢ 


Sand and Emer 
Flint Paper and Cloth. 50610 —% 
Garnet Paper and Cloth 25%, 
Emery Paper and Cl’h..50410G@60% 


Parers— Apple— 

Goodell Co, : 
Family Bay S‘ate.........8 doz, $15.00 
Improved Bay State......#% doz. $36.00 










New Lightning.......... --@ doz, $7,080 
TU GND “Wisse ncccese # doz. $6.00 
White Mountain.......... #@ doz, $5.00 
Bonanza Improved..... e----each $7.50 
SEY antncchdhancavedecdeced each $10.00 
Eureka Improved............ each $20.00 
New Century........ pancnceat each $20.00 
Ranger ...... baidow aeesadead each $25,00 
Livingston Nail Co.: 
No sindic dededeeessesecs # doz. $4.00 
—_ Ors: -®8 doz, $5.00 
ocking Table doz. 20 
Reading —a Cc ’ ™ 
DOE ckidsbivieces # doz. $4.00 
Baldwin ... #8 doz. $4.00 
Reading 72....... -8 doz, $3.2 
WEE, ince canctarananee # doz, $6.5 
ie Potato— 
IE cctavenctiecndenvcied . $7. 
White aces bie deswinemned 3 - S00 


Picks and Mattocks— 


(List Jan., 1908.) 


Te i aataea We aNd 10€.10% 
Cronk’s Rendee Gorden gitattock, 
# doz., No. 2, $2.60: . $6.40, 








1758 





Pinking lrons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 


Pins, Escutcheon— 


BI -. 2s52 oe = eee -D0@50E10% 
Jron, list Nov, 11, '85. .60@60410% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 


Standard 2-6 in...... 6045 @—% 

Extra Heavy, 2-6 in. .7¢5@—% 

Fittinys, Standard and Heavy, 
70£10 @75% 


Pipe, Merchant — 
Consumers, Carloads. 


Steel. Iron. 
Blk. Galr. Blk. Galv. 
% % % % 


yd moses 48 62 os 
ae OB. assons 52 64 54 
eS Se ‘Ss 56 66 54 
% to 6 in...72 62 70 60 


7 to 12 in....69 54 67 52 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 


Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, $ 





to 24 in., f.0.b. factory: 
First-class. sees e ieee so 4 
Second-class .....++e+e008 90% 
Pipe, Stove— 
Nested Fer 100 joints :. 
Edwards’ Nested: . 
$ in., Standard Blue.. 825 $7.2 
6 in., Standard Blue.... 6.75 7.75 
7 in., Standard Blue.... 7.75 8.75 
5 in., Royal Blue «+. 7.00 8.00 
6 in., Royal Blue coe 2000 8.50 
7 in., Royal Blue......-.. 8.50 9.50 
Wheeling Corrugatin .'s Nested: 
5 in,, Uniform Color. .$6.15 $7.15 
6 in., Uniform Color.. 6.65 7.65 
7 in., Uniform Color.. 7.6 8.65 
Planes and Plane |rons— 
Wood Planes— 
Bench, first qual....- S0G@S0E 10; 
Bench, second qual.. Pei 10" 
Molding Sich ese a eeue 2510 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: x. 
Bench, First Quality. ieaniamasnenane 30% 
Bench, Second Quality.........--- 407 
Molding and Miscellaneous......- 3% 
Toy and German......-++--+++++++- ae 
Duin ....secesccee senbesveeccee eccccced 
Iron Planes - 
baplin’s Iron Planes....... ++. 50K10 
DIOD coccvrcccessees eesonenessees eovces 


Plane Irons— 


Wood Benok Plane Irons, Met 
Dec. 12, .25 
Buck Bros.......... 
Chapin-Stephens 


anne eeeeeeeeee 


Oe i! White.:: 


eseeeee 





Planters, Corn, Hand— 
Kobler’s Eclipse......-++++++ # doz. $8.00 
Plates— 
Felloe ..ccccecccsees ld. 4QHKO 
Pliers and Nippers - 


Button aera. » , eeeee 51S KX 

“s 130: 6 ine $1. % “@ $1.50. _ 
1.8 n. 

S* ‘ 10 18-in. 


ios... 7 
Ges Pipe, sas 98.75 (s8.0 


Gsonk ie arrier “Mig. Co.: : 
American Button.........sseeeess+s ie 
Improved Button.... eansbeceseae 75&10% 
TIE | ccnscsguneapesoancontbosennle fe 
No. 80 Linemen’s............-+--+++ 50% 
Stub’s Pattern............ peeehensntl 45% 
Combination and UMN, i553 <ccad 33% % 

?) ae Nippers, aoe, 

. as chien teste , 
one 2 . . Tinners’ Cut! ae 
m. Schollhorn Co.: 

Bernard, 5% 5 = City, %%; 
Paragon, 50% 55%. 
Swedish Side, End and ’ Diagonal ome 


ting Pliers 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds......40% 


Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 








Plumbs and Levels......... 30@30&10% 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor. .40@40&1 
Pocket Levels...... eal 
Extension Sights.. 304107 
pachinies evels.. 
s Plumbs and Levels.. CeeIOS 
Disston’ ; Pocket Levels.......... 60&10% 
URN 6 TORBNEE, cnvscpencdesccessose 5? 
Woods’ Extension............. eoncul 3% 
Points, Glaziers’— 
Bulk and 1-1b. papere....1%. 9 ¢ 
Sm DENS. 5 waves oe %. 94¢ 
SET: DEPOTS. . sos. ok 0s e ®.10 ¢ 
Police Goods— 


Manufacturers’ Liste. . Sane 


Tower's 


Polish—Metal, Etc— 
Prestoline Lianid, No. 1 ‘ : 
doz., 00; No. 2 fi qu * 0. 
Prestoline Paste 


seeeeeeee 
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George William Hoffman: 
U. 8S. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. 
boxes, #@ doz. 50¢; # gro. $4.50; 
le th boxes, # oe. $i.2; 1 D 
boxes, ® doz. $2.25 
U # doz., 


8. Liquid, 8 oz. 
Friend Metal Polish, @ 





‘cans, 


Barkeepers’ 


doz., $1.75. 
Stove— 

Black Eagle Beuzine Paste, 6 ™ cans, 
# Db 10¢ 

Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. cans.. 
doz. 754 
Black Jack Paste, % @ cans, gr. $9.00 
Black Kid Paste, 5 tb can....eaeh, $0.65 

Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, per 
5 100 ~- caine eal . aka si Sebennell — 
osep’ ixon’s, BE; GL.TE. 20 scse0s %, 
Dixon’s Plumbago............---- bd ae 
—"t schbee ‘ saroretesneesit # gr. 7 

em, er Ds ox ccsununine4anessiy 

PERMOED  ivccccbocosconsocvcnces 3 gr. bal 
BG PEE wcccnvcesencvovenscced gr. $3.50 

Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 oz. cans.. 
# doz. $1.50 


Poppers, Corn— 


1 qt. Square. .doz.$0.80; gro.$8.75 
1 qt. Round. .doz.$0.90; gro.$10.00 
lig qt. Square.doz.$1.00 ; gro.$11,00 
2 qt. Square. .doz.$1.25; gro.$13.50 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 


See also Diggers, Post Hole, do. 
Posts, Steel— 


Steel Pemee Poste, ac. 5 ft., a2¢; 
Stel” hitching Posts...........e0ch §1.30 
Potato jn 
See Parers, Potato. 
Pots, Glue— 
Enameled ...... oe euanee 35410 
ee . - -50410 
Powder— 


In Canisters: 
Duck, 1 1D. ...-ccccee COCR $56 
Fine ‘Sporting, 1 1b....each 15¢ 
Rifle, %-lb............€0ch 16¢ 
BRS, 8-40. ccccccccsss OOOn GP 

inte: 

eee es 
ii. KOY8...- 2 eens : 
Kine 8 Semi Smokeless: 


Kee, @ ae 
H » OD e bulk). 
carter ‘. (6% Bb bull) 
ase 24 (1 cans bulk).. 
Half es (1 cans bulk).. 
King’ + ey Shot G 


at oe sepecnenees 
Quarter Lg, ® bulk). 
Case 2 (1 8 
Half case 12 (1 Bc. bk). oe 
Presses— 


Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co............ - -20@3% 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, @ doz., §20,00...... 50% 
Pruning Hooksand Shears 
See Shears. 
Pullers, Nail— 





SIERE, onnccnccesascoveonvensenecsassél % 
Miller’s Falls, No. 3, ‘9 doz.. 5 fe. 
Mesrit's No. 1, Nail Puller, @ dos 
Pearson No. 1, Cyclone Spike Puller, 

Sh ns. ¢esSesandannackeaediiase 50% 





Staple Pullers, Utica and Davi- 
son 


Pulleys, Single Wheel— 


SOO e meee eee ee eae eeeesesseseeses % 


Inch ™m™ ss 8 
OR: a6 ae $0.30 45 60 1.05 
Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Bye. 
doz., 4 in., $1.25; 5 in., $1.55 
[OR Aaa anex S:. 4 fy 
Hot House, , 
SOR i nae . ™% “Ih ™ 1 
Screw, doz... $0. 6 .19 28 .30 
«ns aaa us to £ % By 
¢ By 


Sash seaeeae. 
Common Frame; Square or 
ss End, per doz, 1% and 


sere eee eee eee ene 


anon Mortise, no Face Plate. 


per doz., 1% and 2 in... .20@8le 
Acme. No. 35.1% in., 19¢; 2 in., Dee 
American Pulley Co.: 
Wrought Steel American Plain 
MEE 4S iben beubddespaccndsaduion nosy, 
Wrought Steel. Eagle......... 17@20¢ 
Top —_—_. Electrically Welded, 
Nos, 3 a Eixbdendssncsunataoeebel 9¢ 
Fox-All- Steel. Nos. 3 and /, 2 in. 


do: “MY 
Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless,.50% 


Niagara, No, 2, 1% in., 19¢; 2 
eklibeiie hee cietbh cakeu sense 20% ¢ 
No. 2%. Trov..1% in., 14%é: -. 16%¢ 
Star, No, 26..1% in., 19¢; 2 a 204 ¢ 
Tackle Blocks—See ‘Blocks. 
Pumps— 
NON 842s: c's 4 cancun hee 6 
Pitcher Spout. oer 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, ée. 
Rarnes Dbl, Acting (low list).. * 0&5 , 
Rarnes Pitcher Snout............ “i BR10% 
Cer Gather t Diaphragm Ro. 


6 
Daisy Spray Pump.......... # doz. $6.50 


Flint & Walling’s. Fast Mail Band. 
(lOW List)..cccccccccccccscccevecccers , 
°F lint & Walling’s Fast Mail iow 


st) 
Flin? & Walling’s Tight Top Pitc cher. , 


National Specialty Mfg. Co.. Measur- 
ing, Nos. 2, $6.00; $5.58 30% 
Myers’ Pumps (low ae occ aoe 40&5° 
Myers’ Power Pumps............-- 4045 


Myers’ Spray Pumps...............40&5% 


Pump Leathers— 


Plunger and Valve Leathers—Per 


gro 
ae 1 2 8 4 
$5.00 6.00 7.00 8.00 
Cup Leathers—Per 100: Loe 
Inch....2% 3 3% 4 (% 
$5.00 7.00 9.00 12.00 
Punches— 
Saddilere’ or Drive, good...... 


doz. 50@75¢ 

ee, single tube, good qual- 
SEY ccs ccocenescseccecss $1.75 
Revolving (4 tubes)... .doz.$3.50 
Bemis & Call Co.'s Cast St’ i Drive .507%, 


Morrill’s o e a a 
ih MD, <<scacesshpanessnneds succeed 50% 
eee 1 die, each $5.00......... 50% 

Niagara Hollow Punches......... +++ -40% 

Niagara Solid Punches..........- 55&10% 

m. Schollhorn Co.: 
Belt and Ticket, pau, 35% 5 
Paragon, 50%; RN caccisscexade 55% 

Tinners’ Hollow, eh S. & W. Co. .40% 

Tinners’ Solid. P., 8 W. Co., e- 
BOR. GEE. ccsccecsncescsscscossovessd ‘, 


oo Door, &c.— 


Sliding Door, Painted Iron.... 
2,a2% ¢ 
Sliding whe Wrought a 
1% in., lb., 36¢ . 90% 
Allith Mfg. Co.: 
Track 


Sree eeeeseeeeeeereseeseseseeeess 


Cronk’s: 
Double Braced Steel Rail..® ft. 3% ¢ 
SR. ee is Ps Knekuacuebubcsesteeed $3.12 
Griffin's: 


xxx, # 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $3.25; 
1% x 3-16 in., $3.75. 
Hinged ok vw 1.38 3-16 
in., 1% x 3-16 in., $4.00, 
Lane’s: 
Hinged aes at™ vaeeatl $3.45 
O. N._T., @ 100 ft., 1 7 $3.00 ;1% 
in,, $3.45; 1% in,, $4.00. 
Standard, 1% in ppandecseee # 100 ft. 64.00 
Lawrence Bros 
1 x 316 in., ? 100 ft., $7.50; at x, 
3-16 in., $8.75 


McKinney's: 


eee eee ereeeeeenee ig %, 


Hinged Hanger Track, # ft., Be... 
BD © BOB TORO ccccccccccccsced 5d&712 % 
Myers’ Stayou Stack sedaesadeap «605% 
Cen Mfg. Co. 

1a 38 in $3.00; 1% x 

3-16, “3.25; 1% x 3-16 

Special Hinged Hanger Kail...60&10% 
Lag Screw Rail, No. 65............. 50% 
“wT prog Track, ne &: No. 31, 

lig; N £ 

No. *s sseahonnescages @aniensbeocayl & 10% 
Nos. 61 $3.00; 62, $3.25 $3.50; é. 


00; 45, $3.25; 46, 0: 49, No. 
25; 49, No, 2, §3.50. 


Rakes— 


NOTE.—Many 7ooda are sold 
at net prices, 
Fort Madison Red mead Lawn....§3.25 
Fort Madison Rive Head Lawn... .§2.70 


Cronk’s: 
Steel Cen: Champion, 

Ideal, i”. 

Queen ‘city ai # doz 


Anticlo 
Malleable 
Ideal Steel aoc # doz. 


3% 





12 teeth, 
$15.00; 14, $16.00; 16, $18,00........ 80% 


Kohler’s: 
Lawn —: 20-tooth.... 
Lawn 
Paragon, 


# doz, $3.15 
24-tooth....8 doz. $3.25 
# doz. $2.70 
Paragon, 24-tooth.......... doz. i 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth.. Boe § 
Maileable Garden, 14-tooth, » a" 
$2. 00@2. 25 


Rasps, Horse— 
i phbts ddkenenasnnne 75% 
Heller Bros.’............. 7085@70& 10.45% 
‘average t Bros.’ Gold Medal. M&l0@Ts 7 
McCaffrey’s American Standard, 
. 60&10&5% 
New Nicholson........cccsces. 70&10@75% 
See also Files. 


Razors— 


ony ey pnene sore: pale: -- -60% 
‘ox Ors 0z., i & 7 
No, 44, $20.00; No. 82, Platina, ‘1 33 


2 
$25.00. 5 
Red Devil......ccccccccccccsccccscccces 65% 


Reels, Fishing— 
Hendryx: 


M B, at Be. M 
week fe m4 


opulo. ne cea ——% a mall 20% 
a re Germar Gilv.. Bronze. 25% 





° 6 RM 
PN. 2% N. PN 

33%4% ; 2904 PN... 33%% : : 
o20e4 N.. 33%%; 002904 PN., 


928 44825 
333 Bez 
Pes 
3. 
9.2%: 

& 


8 
"3 
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Registers— List July 1, 1903. 


Japanned, Electroplated ond 
DOORNOD cas cesns es TO@ WE) 

White Porcelain Enamel. .504&10 

Solid Brass or Bronze Metal. 4) 


Revolvers— 
Single Action.......... 95¢a$1 
Double Action, except 44 -. $2. 
Double Action, 44 culiber... .$2 
AMTOMEHO sewvcsvecscesares $4 
ee FEST E LCE $5 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 


a saikwaa a per doz .$2.50@$2.75 
17 in. ........per doz. $2.75as3 
TB UR ccccvens per doz.$3.00@$3.25 
Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 

2 2% = Stnreh 
OE 5 sienstall $0.70 0.75 0.80 doz 
Copper ..... $1.10 1.25 1.65 doz. 


Hog Rings and Ringers-— 


Hill's Rings, gro. boxres.$4.25@ $4.50 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron, doz., 
60QaTI¢ 
Hill’se Ringers, Malleable liwn 
doz .8095¢ 
Blair’s Rings. .per gro. $5.00Q@$5.50 
Blair’s Ringers...per doz.7sage¢ 


Rivets and Burrs— 


COE sibs nae aceie oe + DO@IIES%, 
oe . ager, Tinners, &c.: 
SG wsvacenaks e0eKk 9's 70610 % 
petailic “Tinned. powehenae 70% 


Bifurcated and Tubular— 


Assorted in Bozes. 
Bifurcated, per doz. bowes, paste- 
board bovres, 50 count, 28@25¢ ; 
Tin bores, 100 count, 29@82¢. 
Tubular, per doz. bores, 50 count, 
29@32¢ ; 100 count, 51@58¢. 


Rollers— 
GCroakt’s Bias, TO. Bi...<cccsceses0s $1.00 
Cronk’s Brinkerhotf No, 55, $0.60; 
Me, BE, Gases HO, D...cccccccccces $0.75 
RO an og 40% 


Richards’ Stay: 
mands Ad and Reversible No. 53.75¢ 
oO. . and Coperaints | No. 58,50¢ 





Lag “ear Nos, 55 and 5 50% 
Underwriters’, Nos. * “. Wasepacdla 
Pavorite, No, 5A.......cccceccsceeees 60% 
Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
Se cnpucenud ae lb., 10%4.@114¢ 


Sisal, 7-16 in. diam, and he yer: 
TO. ssccevevans -» VAAS8¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam, — larger: 
No. 2 quality........1b., 6a7¢ 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and Baile 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
OS @ aac de dao 1b., 64@7¢ 
ys eee Te Cee 1b., 7%4as\4¢ 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath 
Yarn, Coarse and Untarred: 
OS 600 5655 -1b., 54@5%¢ 
EE tin dh oy his wi e's e 1b., Bae 
Cotton Rope: 
Best, \4-in. and larger... .18@20¢ 
Medium, \%-in. and larger. 16@17¢ 









Common, -in, and larger. .10¢ 
In coils, %¢ advance. 
Jute Rope: 
Thread, No. 1, %4-in. & up, 1b, 
¢ 
Thread, No. 2,%-in. & up, 1b., 
54¢ 
Wire Rope— 
PII ao wate 2 a6 aro 214% 
Pee 6 eaass (sees cinaee 214% 
Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
BOE. WS Wea canecendhosccecssss 2% 
Rules 
Pepwtes se ceseess + C0@6IE10% 
SE he Fie ana, wre a 3541 1045%, 
Chapin- Stephens Co.: arene 
eee 
Flexifold ebeebeyeets 
MNT Sides dnvinteenexten 
Miscetianeous 
Stephens’ Combination 
I cb aivnenchneiaact 
Keuffel & Esser ans 
Polaee: aoe cccccesces «ee INY 
oldin i iasevRbakacanein 14 & 10% 
ae, ariel... pan tiene seeainks - one 
ae. IN, ds ins csénne cic de &10% 
te son = Co. _ 
er 60@6N&10% 
SOUND cscness -35& 10@ 354104 10% 


Sash Balances— 
See Balaace, Sash. 
Sash Locks— See Locks, Sash 
Sash Welghts— 
See Weights. Sash. 
Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 


Sew Frames— 
See Frames, Saw. 


Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
-Sew Teools—See Tools, Saw. 
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Saws— 

PIED. vcsdectancdusesesiensccnacens ve 
Band ........- 50@50& 10%, 
Butcher Saws......ccccccccccscccess 50% 
PUR CEG oo tande suthastabivahecuaet 35% 
One-Man Cross Cut. . 40% 
Narrow Cross Cut. . 50% 
Haud, Lip and P anel. &5% 
Miter Box and Compass........... 40% 
Mulay, Mill and SO sssccackeanee 415% 
WOOK BAWB..ccccsscocvecceccoece 410&10% 


japin-Steplens Co, 


Turning paws aud irrames. .30@30&10% 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 











Sterling Kitchen Saws..... 30&:104&10% 
lbisston s: 6 
( wend ir, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth .50% 
Band, 2 to 18 in. wide........++. 60% 
tard, e tO IM. ccccccccsce ceencenel -607, 
CRORBCUEE 2. cacecccccccesccocecs ween e BZ 
Narrow Crosscuts.......seesees osacenen 
Mulay, Mill and Drag....ccccese- 
Framed Woodsaws.........seeesess 5% 
Woodsaw Blades.....--.-++++seeeees 25% 
Woodsaw Rods, Tinned............ 15% 
liand Saws, Nos. 12, ™ . & a 
198, 120, 76, 77, B..coccccccceceeeess % 
Mand Saws, Nos, 7, 107, 107%, 2%, ie 
0, 00, Combination........ cceecces é 
Compass, Key Hole, &c..... ovens DBZ 
Butcher Saws and Blades......... 30% 
« EK. Jennings & Co.’s: 
Back Saws. ...ccccccscccccccccccess 1635 % 
Butcher SawS......ccccscccrees B&T2% 
Compass and Key Hole Saws, 
3 2% 
Framed Wood Saws.........-- B&74e% 
Hi ind Baws. . cienkaad seekeeeeenanae 124%% 
Wood Saw Blades.......++.- 33'44&T42% 
Millers Falls: y 
Butcher Saws.......-sseeees ove + 15&10% 
star Saw Blades.........++++ vot15810% 
Massachusetts Saw Works: s 
Victor Kitchen  Saws......40&10&50% 
Butcher Saws Blades.. ......- 35@40 0 
Peace & Richardson's Hand Saws...30% 
Simonds’: as 
Circular SawS..........ssccossececes 45% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws. .30% 
dne-Man Cross Cuts........-.+ 408107 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws. +49 
Laud SAWS.....ceceecceceeresscsssees 
Back SawsS.......s.e+- Sila dbacitn 2 
Butcher Saws..... in «++ B0@35&7 a % 
mand Fe ao panne ee cei 
Han aws ay State Brand...... 
Compass, Key Hole, &c. BEBATCG 
Wo0d SawS.....ccccccccccccceees W&T'2% 
\Wheeler, Madden & Clemscn Mtg 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws.........---++ x 
Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames— 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..3% 
Disston’s: - 
Concave BladeS.........-sseeeeeeeees By 
Keystone Slades.. 35% 
tlach 5 b rame + -pU% 
Simonds vile es 35% 
cc. Bb, Jehnings a) 

*k 8 ‘rames, Nos. 175, 180.... 
Hack Saw l'ra a ciiex 
Tack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, comet 

‘ $% 
Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades..... 40&10% 
arias btack (aw bralues. +3294 10%, 
Grittin’s Hack 3sw_ Liades.. “Sbachdelde 


Hack Suws and Blades...... 15&107, 
Sterling Hack ‘Saw Blades.. “sdaei0as 2 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. “30&10& 10% 
Sterling Power Hack Saw Machines 






each, No. 1, $25.00; No. 2, $30.00. 10% 
Victor Hack Saw Blades...........- Z 
Vietor Hack Saw Frames.......---- 40% 
Whitaker Mfg, Co.: ; 

National Hand Blades.............. 40% 

National Hand Frames. 3085 %, 

National Power Blades........ 30&10% 

Scroll— 
Barnes, No. 7, $15....-+02--seeeeeeee DO% 
Barnes’ Scroll’ Saw. Blades.......... 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll ‘Saw, 


without boring attachment, $& 
with boring attachment, §20...... % 

a, comes. 80 ery 15& 10% 
Rogers, complete, , an le 
, , 5&10% 
Scales— 


Union Platform, Plain.$2.10@ 2.20 
Union Platform, Stpd.$2.20@ 2.30 


Chatillon’s: 








Eureka 

Favorite 

Crocers’ Trip Scales 
The Standard Portables 
The Standard R. R. and Wag- 

WE. ine ncabereaksoaetosaenbertekia 50&10% 

Scrapers— 
Bor, 1 Handle..... doz. $2.00@2.25 
Bor, 2 Handle..... doz. $2.50@2.60 
Ship....Light, $2.00; Heavy. $4.50 
Chapin-Stephens Co.. Box...30@30&10% 
Richards Mfg. Co., Foot............. 60% 


Screws—Bench and Hand 


Bench, Iren, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75; 11%, $3. 00G3.25 ; 144 .$3.50@3.75 
Rene h, Wood. - . . 2020 10% 
Hand, Wood... .%0£10@ 0 106102 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Hand.......... 
T0@70& 1042" ° 


Coach, Lag and Hand Rail- 


Lag, Cone Point... .80€5@80¢10% 
Coach, Gimlet Point. -80@0L5% 
Hand Rail. - 70£10@ 15%, 


Jack Saibetien. 


Stanterd List. 70k 10@ 75%, 
fillers Falls......... SED eaindond 0&10° 
Swett Iron wari 222 OR TOR 


Machine— 
Cut Thread, Iron, Brass or 
Bronze: 
Flat Head or Round Head, 


Ae: 50k 10% 
Ftilister Head yea 0810% 


0%, 
hy 
00.. 
0% 
} 





Rolled Thread, F. H. or R. H., 
Co err er re re 75410% 
F. H. or R. H., Brass, Nos. 
Orie MiG icra ees 65410% 
Set and Cap— 
ere rer TENET % 
Set (Steel), net advance over 
eee ice cbendsae 25 
Sq. Hd. Cap. aA taa be ap TO 10477 
Hex. Hd. Cap........ 10 10 ALY 
Be Se Cs os oe eee 50ETIA % 
Fillister Hd. Cap...... .60€%%4% 
Wood— 
Liat July 28, 1908. 
Flat Head, Iron..... 8IHESED. . % 
Round Head, Iron.... .85€5@. .% 
Flat Head, Brass..... 80€50. ‘8 
Round Head, Brass. .7744é5@.. 9 
Flat Head, Bronze... .75€5@. .% 


Round Head, Bronze .72%é5@.. 
Drive Screws... 871445. . % 


Scroll Saws-— 
See Saws, Scroll. 


Scythes— Per doz. 
Grass; No. 1, Plain..... $7.00@7.50 
Clipper, Bronzed Webb. $7.25@7.75 


No, 3 Clipper, Pol’d Webb. 
$7. 50@8. 00 
No. 6 Clipper and Solid Stee., 
7.758.235 
Bush, Weed and Bramble, Nos. 
eS 2S errr re $7.25 7. 
SP Se aeeeerrr sl 
Bronzed Webb, No. 1. "$9.2509.7 
Nos. 3 and 4 Clipper, Grain. . 
$9.50 10.00 
$10.00 10.50 


75 
0 
75 


Solid Steel, No. 6... 


Seeders, Raisin— 
Euterprise .......... Seccccecceccees 25@30% 


Sets— 
Fray’ a Adi 
3 


Awl and Tool— 
—— Handles, Nos. 1, $1?° 
2 50” 


Me Vase Ad}. ‘Tool Matudties. hs 
1, $12; No. 4, $12; No, 5, $18.. 508610; 
Garden Tool Sets— 

Ft. Madison Three Plows, Hoe, Rake 
and Shovel # doz sets $9.00 

ews Nail— 
.gro. $3. 50@S.75 


Octagon 


Buck Bros...... wah tatieaeeeeeeeaeaesal The % 


# SFO, $12 
& 10% 


Cannon's Diamond Poiut, 


Mayhew’s 
Snell's Corrugated, Cup 
Snell's Knurled, Cup Pt. 














Victor Kuurled Cup Pt... .@ gro. $7. 50 
Rivet— 
Mepelar Wat... sc s ss T5Q@7T5410% 
Saw— 
Atkin's: 
SUMOOE Svcd cdseccssas sesddsecedscs 409 
PI ada cn svtandessianieeies 40% 
Disston’s Star, Monarch and Tri- 
UMP ..ccccececcccce-- + secessccess x 
geese ie Bic uidcestebete $15.00 ) 
Nos. 3 and 4, Cross Cut... .$20.60 
BO: G, BEAM). .cctevcgecesovecce PY | a 
Nos, 10, 11,  eapiee {3 
No. 1 Old ‘Style... | 
MONE 5 526 chest ccenesseeentee 6. 
Giant _ Royal Cross — peeed # doz. $8.00 
Boral, Wambres sess cacessee ...# doz. $4.50 
Taintor Tositive...........---@ doz. $6.75 
Shaving 
Fox Shaving Sets, No, 30...... eesase 
# doz., net, $24.00 
Smith & Hemenway Co,’s.......... 75% 
Sharpeners, Knife— 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Fast a Pocket Knife atl 
z 
guics “Cut Emery Carving 
nife Hones, # doz........$1.50 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife 
Hones, # doz....... yesukeeve 
Skate— 


Smith & Hemenway Cu,, Eureka. .50% 
Shaves, Spoke— 


PMc 5. cen'e sewn ics doz .$1.25 

WOO. . ose wharideties . doz. $2.00 

Bailey's (Stanley KR. & ‘. ‘Co ) 45° 

Chapin-Stephens Co.......... 30@30&10°. 

Goudell’s, ¢ doz. §$9.00........ oes 15&10% 
Shears— 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best -.$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 
Good -$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 
Cheap .. $5.0C 6.00 7.00 gro. 


Straight Trimmers, éc.: 


Best quality Jap... .70@70&10% 






Best quality, Nickel. .60@60£10% 
Tailors’ Shears....... 40@ 404 10% 
Acme Cast Sheare...:...cccccce canes, 
Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears........... 10% 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.: 

Sheep, 1900 list,...........0s. BOK10K5% 

MD? isk oncecalede eeneunaioenee 50&10% 

ae ee 50&10%, 
J. Wiss & Sons Co.: 

Best Quality Jap’d........ - -60&10% 

Best Quality Nickeled. 50&10% 
WM" . iccndnd, Suckibelokiies chs: BY 

Tinners’ Snips— 
Steel Riader |... .. 9&5 AONEINY 
Steel Laid Blades... .40€10@59% 

















AGE 1759 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Bettis. " Slates, School— 
MTS CUI 05050 sdk de cassnanes sie 6 
ree SUD iia GaB "| wo ghgetory SMomente, 
fee oc cecneeeenreeeee SATIS, | Eureka» Uneacelled Notsciess 
P., S,_& W. Forged Handles, 5%; 6045 tens 
Man R. oN ee eee o&id%, | Victor A, Noiseless .60¢4 tens £5% 
J. iss Sons Co.: 
Wiss Foes SD WN sce adcescuesnee 3% Slaw Cutters—See Cutters. 
Pruning Shears— Snaps, Harness— 
Cronk’s Hand Shears............... 33% % ¥ 
Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears.....33%3% Covert Mt [mae 4G 406 10% 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook , Derby, ,: Yankee, 30&2%; Yankee 
and Saw. #@ doz. $18.00............ 25% Golo 364@2° 
wore 8 Pruning Hook only, # doz., | High Grade, 40%; Trojan......... 40% 
_ Sete MPEG MU Biceccascsasatscosccacdeusencand 3° 
sane T. Henry Mfg. Co.: i 
pi runing Ghenrs, all grades........407; Snaths— 
J OA eee 40&10 
Sao Cutlery Co.: | BORG, ccc ccececcccce SHQOE 
Hedge, Wilcut Brand.......... 60&10% - . 
Lawn and Border, Wilcut Beene. | Snips, Tinners—See Shears. 
& 10% 
5 Spoons an rks— 
Sneswee— Stiding Deer— : eerie cae 
Bede By iat agg | Good Quality. .... . sagiv@ones % 
re Cheap .- an + BUG 604E10 % 
— nternational Silver C 
Sliding Shutter si 1847 Rogers Bros,, 49&10%; Rogers 
Reading Mi aceceee’ Ceccccccccceccccces 4 et 50&10% 
Pisbi btskencabesccensnnseqnns 10% Rogers & Bro., William Rogers’ 
agle Brand........ 50&10% 


Shells—Shells, Empty— 


Brass Shells, Empty: 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge........65&10% 
Club, Rival, 65&5%; First Quality. 


Paper Shells. Empty: re 
New Rapid, 10, 12, 16 and 20 Cae 
Acme, 10, 
10, 12, 
grade, | 


Climax, 10 and 12 gauge; 
12, 16 and 20 gauge; Ideal, 
16 and 20 gauge; Leader 


Union, League, 12 and 12 gauge; 
RE oo wirgnnncurneneekscens Y 
New Climax, Defiance, 10, 12 
16 and 20 gauge; Climax, : 
SD Te IN Judes Gdukas dasdaees 20&5% 
Challenge, Monarch, 10, 12, 
20 gauge; League, Union, 14, 
aud 20 gauge; Repeater Grade. .20% 


Shells, Loaded— 


Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grade 085% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
high yrade 504 10€10% 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co,: 
New Club, Black Powders........ 40% 
Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders. 49&5% 
Arrow, Smokeless Powders.40&10&10% 
Winchester: 
Smokeless Repeater Grade...... 40&5% 
Smokeless Leader Grade. stoner 
RE POG oda 6 hiscncegueiceccecsss 


Shingles, Metal— Per oa: 
Edwards Mfg, Co.: 





Painted. Galv 
14 x 20.. $4.25 $6.00 
10 x 14 6.25 
1 a:8 4 6.50 
Wheeling Corrugating Co. 3 
Dixie, 14 x 20 in....$4.% $5.50 
Dixie, 10 x 14 in.... 4.50 6.00 
Dixie, 7 x 10 in.... 5,00 6.75 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh: 


DO er ree -per keg.$4.10 
| eee rr per keg .$3.85 
Burden’s, all sizes...... aeeeee # keg $3.90 

Shot— 
25-1b. bag. 


Bren; 00-16 Bisic ds icadeesOl Bb 


Drop, B and I larger... +++. 2.10 
ME veto sewcnss dees cae eae 
Chilled ui veeee Dictate 
PS dbiews ween cae ee ae ae 
Shovels and Spades— 


Association List, Nov. 15, 1902. 40% 
Avery Beamging COsciccccccvcssescss 


Snow Shovels— 


Long Handle........$3.25@$3.50 
Wood and Mall. D. Handle. 
$3.75 @$4.00 
Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter’s Imitation. 
gro. $9. 50@ 10. 00 
HIunter’a Genuine......... 
per gro. "$12. 00@ 12. 50 


Sifters, Ash— 
Acme Ball Bearing Sales Co,, Acme 
Automatic Ash Sifter, each, $3.25; 
SNS Cr-0d vad bined babieuecdataven $39, 90 


Sieves, Seamless Metallic 


-— Per dozen. 

me. «oars 1h 16 18 20 
Iron Wire.. $1. 05 1.05 1.10 1.90 
Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.80 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 


Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.00@1.05 
Mesh 25, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 


Sinks. Cast lron— 


Painted, Standard list: 
12 r 12 to 22 2 36 
20 x \0 to 25 x 50 in. $09 
2) 7 60 to 24 x 120 in.....30% 
Barnes’ low hst: 
Up to and including 20 x 36 in nee 
MS OW Bw © hike vccccsccdicnci 5% 


NOTE.—There is not entire lee 


tn lists used by jobbers. 
Skeins, Wagon— 
Oe, cece 


-W@TEE ee 


MOOG ii. ccc cca sees ee cee 





Anchor, Rogers Brand 
Wm. Hogers & Son. 


Miscellaneous 
German Silver.........60@60£5% 


Tinned Iron— 
per gro.50@5i¢ 
Tables per gro.$0.90@$1.00 


Springs— Door— 


Bardsley’s Spring and Check........ 40% 
Chicago (Coil). 
Gem (Coil).... 
Pullman Door 
Reliance (Coil) 
SNe CEE vc cececccces 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in.. 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 


Teas 








1% in. and Wider: Per 100 1b. 
CS Seer er $4.75@ $5.00 
Half Bright........$4.75@$5.00 
CS $5.25@ $5.50 

Painted Seat Springs: 

14 £2 7 26....per pair. @sZ7¢ 
1% “3 £ 28...,per pair. 63 @68¢ 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 


Co, : 
70% ; 


American Foundry & Mfg. 
Cactus, 4; Japanese 
tional, # doz.. 
Enterprise ........ 
ie elphia No. 
2, $15; No. 3, $20 


Squares— 


Nickel plated.. } Liat Jan. 5, 1900. 
Steel and Iron. 808045 % 
Rosewood Hdl. Try syuure und 
T-Bevels GULL 170% 
Iron Hdl, Try Squares and T’- 
Bevels ... - 40€ 10@ 40k 10.€10% 
Disston’s Try Squares and Bevels, 
Rosewood Handle, 60&10%; Iron | 





Ue GI II snc cccedesccscccccs 15% 


Squeezers, Lemon 


Wood, Porcelain Lined: 
Cheap fe toe qa ee 
Good Grade. doz. $1. 25 

Tinned Iron.......d0z. $0.75@1.25 

Iron, Porcelain Lined. . . doz. $1.75 


Staples— 
Barbed Blind...... .85&45@8ik10% 
Electricians’ ...... 806 104 10085 % 
Fence Staples, Plain, $2.15; Gal- 
COIOE 64's Avene wee 46a 040 
Poultry Netting Staples “Sree 


per lb. 84@S8\e¢ 
Steels, Butchers'’— 


DONO DO sac cceckescctcsscadhschetsrctixe tt 
WOM WE oioccesdcceccececiccaccce, 30% 


Shaeteinitinn: «- - -80@S0£10% 


Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’ ... 50@504¢ 10% 
Curtis Kev’ble Ratchet Die Btock. 2% 
et ie 
EY MN hi tins ck cdadiudecibkesans 5% 
anaes SN TNE i ciscccctewas 32 
Little Gian 

Reece’s ice 


Stoners, Cherry— 
Enterprise 


Stones—Oil, Se 


Pike Mfg. Co., 1907 list: 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 3 to 5% 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 5% to Bi 
Arkansas Slips No. 1......... 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in. 
Washita St., Extra, 4 to . = 
Washita St., No. 4 to 8 
Washita St., No, 2, 4 to 8 in 25 
Lily White Slips hiacadeemeeawed 
Rosy Red Slips........... aaees 
Washita Slips, Extra.. 
Washita Slips, No. 1... 
Washita Slips, No. 2 
India 621 Stones (entire | -33%% 
Quickcut pay and Corundum OY 


2 
—~ 


ws 
- 


see’ : 
aanataana SYED 


‘sisigisite 





Stone, Dor oa}, Grit............... 
Stone. Double Grit............. 
Quickeut menery Rubbing Bricks. 40% 

indostan No. R’g’lar.@ h Be ) 
Hindostan No. Small...  10¢ { 
Axe Stones fall kinds)............ 
tarney Oil Stones, Extra. 5 to 


BTM 8 
eer Creek Stones, 4 to 3 in. %¢ | 
meer Creek Slips......... oe 4 

and Stone......... ccatecoveesas OO 2 





1760 


ee Stones— 


Pike Mfg. 1901 dist: 
black iamoind 8. 8..% gro. $12.00 
lamoille S. 8.. .# gro. oa 
White Mountain 's. “g. ? gro, 
Green Mountain S_ 8.#@ gro. & 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8. # gro. 
No. 1 Indian Pond8.8.# gro, 
No, 2 Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. $5. 
Leader Red End 8. 8.# gro. a 

uick Cut Emery.. “eee a 

Pure Corundum, @ gro. 38. 
Crescent ....ccccce-scccccocecs ° 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat. ‘$8. 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat.$11.09 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat.$13.20 J 
Halance of 194 list 33% % 

(Artificial), 


2% 


3% % 


si BAZ 
Beeesssesez 


) 
| 
| 
; 
| 


Lectro 
$'-..00 
Lightning 


1 
io, 


Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victur Bottle Stoppers......8 gro. $9.00 
Stops— Bench— 


Millers Falls 
Morrill’s, # doz., 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12. 


$1000: 7.602 


50. sevecccceececes 


Door—. . 
Chapin-Stephens Co..........50@50&10% 


Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co......cccccceceseesB0% 


Straps— Box— 


Acme Embossed, case lots. .20&10&10% 
Cary’s Universal, case lots....20&lU&10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points. .doz.5i¢ 
All Steel Socket. ..doz.$2.00@2.25 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Ham- 

mer Cumbmed, @ doz. $6.00......20% 


Stuffers, Sausage— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co......... T% 
National Specialty Co.. list an ie 


ececes CITI 4081065 % 


Sweepers, Carpet— 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co.: 
Superba, Crotch Mahogany 
Triumph. Fancy Veneers 
Parlor Queen, Fig. Rosewood.. 
Elite, ungarian Ash 
Am, Queen, Fig. Mahogany 
ideal, Bird’s-Eye Maple 
Grand Rapids, Nickel, $23. 00: 
Japan $22, 00 
Standard, Nickel, $22.00; Japan.$20.00 
Crown Jewel, Nickel, - 00; Jap.$19.00 
Crystal, Glass Top.. 
Grand, 17 in, 
Parlor Grand. 
Club, 24 in. 
Hall, 28 in, 
NOTE.— ae 50¢ 
thre@dozen lots ; ff ~~" oun on a Ave. 
dozen lots; $2 per zen on ten-dozen 
pas 2.50 per dozen on twenty-five dozen 
lots 


acks, Finishing Nails, 
&c. 


American Carpet Tacks. . .90£40 
American Cut Tacks......W&4jUZ 
Swedes’ Cut Tacks.......W&40 
Swedes’ Upholsterers’... . .90&30 
Gimp Tacks... - 90450 
Lace Tacks . [ssn eees ens 
Trimmers’ Tacks. m2enes see 
Lovking Glass Tacks...... 65% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacke, 
904506107 
Hungarian Nails........ a 
Finishing Naitle..........- 
Trunk and Clout Nails. 904104 


NOTE.— The above prices are for 
Straght Weights. 
Miscellaneous— 


Double Pointed Tacks 
9&6 tens @ —¥ 
See also Nails, Wire. 


Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 


1 & Friend Co.: 
= Gasoline Oil 


an: 
60 50 J 
170 00 15 


Tapes, Measuring— 


American Asses’ Skin . .59@— 
Patent Leather........25@30€5 
BRO kissed deena sna eee 
Cheaterman’ B occ ccc ccs cues 
Keuffel & Esser Co.: 
Favorite, Ass Ski 40&10@50% 
Favorite, Duck and Leather 


B&H 
Metallic and Steel. lower list, 
H&5% ; 


Pocket, 35@3545%. 
Lufkin’s: 


Asses’ Skin...... cncosvosoesad 40&10@50 
Metallic % 


Pocket 

Steel 

Wiebusch & Hilger: 
Chesterman’s Metallic, No. 
etc 

Chesterman’s 


Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, “%-inch and larger... 
per 100 Ibs.$2.75@8$s.00 


THE 


Thermometers— 


Tin Case, Cabinet, Flange, 
Dairy, &c 80@ 33 4 % 


Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 
Single Loop 8214 10% 
Monitor, Cross Head, &c.7vé24e% 

Tinners' Shears, &c.— 

See Shears, Tinners’, éc. 


Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 
Tire Benders, Upsetters,&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 


Tools—Coopers’— 
L. & I. J. White...........+-.-20@20&5% 


Haying— 
Bag Dae sc.ccvsccnasets oe! 


Miniature— 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s, David- 
son, # doz., Nickel Plated, $1.50; 
A RE oon. 5 oc ca kencalan $2.00 


. Saw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Teele... AOSS 


Simonds’ Improved..... oecesece ecccedd $ 


Simonds’ Crescent 


Ship— 


Myers’ 


seeceeees 


L. & I. J. White...... cepeceaceencanseaee 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 


Traps—F ly— 


Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1. 15@$1.25 ; gro. . $11.50@12.00 

larper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1.40; gro. $13.00@13.50 


Game— 


Imitation Oneida - 75&10% 
Newhouse Iad4d&dI 7, 
Hawley & Norton......... gunceescessed f 
Victor : 

Oneida Community Jump 


Mouse and Rat-- 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. se 


Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85@90¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 


(Genuine) : 
No. 1. Rat, ® doz., $13.25..$11.50 doz, 
No. Rat, # doz., $6.50... $5.75 doz, 
No, 3, 6, Rat, # doz., $5.25. $4.70 doz, 
No, 4, Mouse, # doz., $3.85. $3.00 doz, 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz,, $3.00. $2.25 doz. 

Oneida Community: 

Out o’ Sight, Mouse, # 

Out o’ Sight, Rat, 7 

Easy Set, Mouse, 

Easy Set, Rat, # doz 

Wood Choker, Rat, ® doz. holes. 
Premier Tin Choker, 5 hole, # 
doz. traps 


Trowels— 


Visston Brick and Peinting... ..... 
Disston Plastering 
Disston ** Standard Brand 
den 
- s Steel Garden Troweis, 


$4.80; 6 in. 
Mawar. ‘bee’ Steel” "dete arora. 
gro. 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering.25% 
Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.: 
New York Pattern 
Western > 
Handy Trucks... 
Grocery 
McKinney 
Model Stove eas 


Tubs, Wash— 
l’f’gr’s list, pene oo, gross. 


No. 0 
Galvanized $67 19 $89 $99 10410%, 
Miscellaneous— 


each, net $10.00 
° 2 doz. $18.50 


Twine, 

Flar Twine: 
No. 9, %4 and \%-Ib. Balls .21@ 23¢ 
No, 12, 4% and \-lb. Balls .19@ 21¢ 
No. 18, 4 and \%-lb. Balls . 16@ 18¢ 
No. 24, % and % -lb. Balls. 

154 Aa 17l it 
5-lb. Balls. 15@17%¢ 
Cotton le-th, 

.24@29¢ 
, 12 and 15 Ib 


No. 36, 
Chalk 
Balls 


Yyand 1 
Line, 


Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balla to Ib... 
according to quality. .1344@19¢ 
American 2-Piy Hemp, \, and 
EO 6k 6-5 6 0.08 124%4@ 15¢ 
American 3-Ply Hemp 1-ih 
Eine bie cas os i 06% 1314 @ 16¢ 
India 2-Plu Hemn, 14 and ls-th 
Balls (Spring Twine).. .74@9¢ 
India 3-Piy Hemp, 1-lb. Balls 


™@9¢ 
India 8-Ply Hemp, 14-1b. 


Balls 
7@8io¢ 
2, $3. § and 5-Ply Jute, %«-Ib 
’ Balls ial at's tain 0 ak 
Mason IdAne, Linen, \%-lb. Bls.4%¢ 
No. 265 Mattress. 1. and \-lb. 
Balls, according to quality, 


sn@Eané 
Wool, $3 to 6 ply....B6¢; A T¢ 


IRON 


AGE 


Wine 


Solid Bor... 50€5 @ 50k 1045, 


Parallel— 


Athol Machine Co.: 

Simpson’s Adjustable 

Standard 

Amateur 
Coane 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw, net, 
each, ~_ 2. wen 50; 3, $16.00; 

$20.50 ; $27.0 

Fulton Miatn® & "Vise Co,: 

Reed, Swivel /o 
Star, Solid Jaw.........se00» Povcces 407, 


Hollands’ : 
Machinists’ 40@40&5°; 
Keystone 65&5G70%, 
Lewis Tool Co,: 
Adjustable Jaw 
Monarch, 50%; Solid Jaw 
Massey Vise Co.: 
Clincher ... 
erfect, 15%; 
Merrill's 
Millers Falis Oval Slide Pattern. 68107 
Parker's: 
Victor, 20@25%; eguiess. 
Vulcau’s 
Combination Pipe.. 
Prentiss 
Rock Island . 
Snedikers X. L eeevcccccccce 
Stephens’ suenenechbaneals ses 


eeeeee 


Saw Filers 


Disston’s D 3 Clamp and Guide, 
doz., $24.00, 30%; Clam 

Perfection Saw Clamps, 

Keading 


eeeeeeeesecepes 


Wood Workers— 


Fulton Mach, & Vise Co.: 
eed ... 


Star .. ioieasicite 
Massey 


Lightning Grip, 15%; Perfect.....15% 
Wyman & Geeten’ s Quick Action, ¢ 
in., $6.00; 9 in., $7.00; 14 in.. $8.00. 


Miscellaneous— 


Holland’s Combination Pipe. -60@60&5 7 
Massey’s Quick Action Pipe..... 40% 
Parker's Combination Pipe: 

87 Series, 60%; 187 Series, 60&5%; No. 


870 40%. 
Rock Island Pipe... occesencccmeae 


eeeeeeee 


| Wes, Pricetper M. 


B. Big F2. OP onc cccocscec dee) 
B. E., 9 and 10......+-.-80¢ 
B. E. ‘ .80¢ 
Ph thes wh6 one owe w pie eee 
Ds Mey Ee Ds oo wen ccéeeesmnee 
7 9 and 10. 1.25 


Ely’s ‘B. E., 11 and ‘larger. $1. 70@1. 75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .88.00@S3.25 


Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 


Stove Holivw Ware: 
OND 5554 Siew ecard ee 45k 107, 
Ground lal 
Plain’ or Unground -607 
+ “eee Hollow Ware, per . 
White Enameled reli 
Maslin Kettles. 
Covered Wares: 
Tinned and Turned... . .85410% 
Enameled sw 0@ sic sa 
See a'so Pots, Glue. 


Enameled— 


Agate Nickel Steel Ware 33 
Oe Ge UMD... ccacasesswcenenus “Tans 
Lava and Volcanic, Enameled. .40&10% 


Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 


Se 7 8 9 
Each .....45¢ 50¢ 65¢ 65¢ 


Steel Hollow Ware— 


Avery Spiders and Griddles. .65@6545% 
Avery Kettles 60% 
Porcelained 504514 50& 10% 
Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 


Never Break Kettles 09 
Solid Steel pias and Griddles. 65&5°% 
Solid Steel Kettles..... sesesee ooceee OOK 


Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., 


Washboards— 


Solid Zinc: 
Crescent, 
Red Star, 

protector 

Double Zinc Surface: 

Saginaw Globe, family size, station- 
ary protector Ss 55 
Cable Cross. family size, 
ary protector 
Sinaie Zinc Surface: 
Naiad. family size, open 
pe SE co he dis ai ean kowneue $3. ‘00 
Single Saginaw Globe 

Brass Surface: 

Brass King, 


Soapstone... .40@40&10% 


Oa # doz. 
family size, bent frame.$4.05 
family size, aa 


Single Surface, open 
back $1.05 

Nickel Plate Surface: 

No. 1001 Nickel» Plate, Single Smr- 
face $3.60 

Glass Surface: 

Glass King, Single Surface, 
bac 

Enamel Surface: 

Enamel King, Single Surface, venti- 
lated back $3. 


- 65€10% | 


1co8 


Washers—Leather,Axle-— 
Solid .... 90 @ GE10% 
Patent ... mes. . 
Coil: % 4 Inch 

9¢. 10¢. I11¢. ia per bow 
Iron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 K %& %® * 
Washers... .$4.65 3.75 2.45 2.25 2.05 

The above prices ure bused vu 
$6.75 off list. 

In lots less than one key add 
l¢ per lb.; 5-lb. bores add ‘4¢ 
to list. 

Cast Washers— 


Over % inch, barrel lots 
per lb. 14@1%¢ 


May 28, 


Wedges— 

Oil Finish.........1b., 24@2%¢ 
Weights—Hitching— 

Covert Mfg. eee 

ash— 

Per net ton, rH b. puree: 
Eastern Distr ict. - $21.00@ — 
Western and Central 

Districts .......$21.00@ $22.0) 


Wheels, Well— 

8-in., $2.00; 10-in., $2.45; 
$3.25; 1h-in., $4.45. 
Wire and Wire Goods— 

Bright and Annealed: 
oO Boia da eeees 
10 to 18. 
19 to 26. 
De Dies css sengess 

Galvanized: 
DoD Beis 66 60's v'0's 045.00 
10 to 14... - RMyo€ 1045 % 
15 to 16... - TRYad 105% 
EF GD 2B. 00:0 00006090800 ee 
19 to 26. - k5 £21, 
27 to 36. - G5é 10€ 10 7, 


Conpered: 
65k 104 1% 


© Oe Osis steenase x 
10 £0 Uh. cccccccecs so WGlesy 


15 tO 18... ee eee e C5EWEWEINY 

JD 80 26. .ccccccess- sleaeer 3% 

27 to 36. Wig 104212 
Tinned: 

6 0 1B. ..ccceccees CVEINEINY 
BPSGO co osc ccsunecdlt te. eee 
OOOO 002 ch ves ee. Oe base 
Cast Steel Wire 


Spooled Wire— 
Annealed and Tinned, 
Fk 104 10810 ; 
Brass and Copper... .60€10k10610% 
Retailers’ Assortments, per bow. 
$2.10@ $2.40 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 
Wire Picture Cord. see Cord 


Bright Wire Goode— 
Steel Wire Goods... . .904254 % 
Brass Wire Goods... .9@90410°, 
Brass Cup and Shoulder Hooks, 

856107, 


Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Pouitry Netting, 
806214 @ SILT % 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.35 
Stendard Galr. Hard are Gives 
100 ft. rolls, 24 to 48 in. wide, 
per 100 sq. ft. 
Nos. 2, 2% and 3 Mesh... .$2.75 
Nos. § and § Mesh........ $3.00 
No. 6 Mesh <s . $3.25 
Nos. 7 and 8 Mesh....... . $3.78 


Wire, Barb—See Trade Report 


Wrenches— 
Agricultural .........80&N&10% 
Alligator or Crocodile. .70€10@7a .. 
Baster Pattern 8 Wrenches. 
Wé5@ 0d 10 %, 
Drop Forges Os cece HOES % hy 
Acme 60419 
Alligator Pattern, 70%; Bull Dog. .70% 
Bemis & Call's 
Adjustable S, 40%; Adjustable S Pipe, 
40%; Briggs Pattern, 40%; Combi- 
nation Bright, 40%. 
Steel Handle Nut ie 50% 
Combination Black 40%5% 
MOST PARE .c cc ccccsesccescocees 5N 
Boardman’s .......... 40% 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. WK IOKSKS 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&545 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&545% 
Coes’, Genuine Hammer Handle 
; 40.& 10& 5.45%, 
Coes’ ** Mechanics’ ’’, » 408 108 10855" ; 
Donohue’s Engineef............... 40&1° 
BME - 9:5:5 96<n.50s0deaceonkuextsyscuieene 7% 
Gem Pockct.. 
Hercutes ° 
W, & Blache 
Less than case lots 
: & B. Railroad Special: 
Case lots 


Solid Handles, P. 
full cases...... 


Uwanta Wrench C 
Uwanta Special, 


2-in., 


- 2€ 10L7% 
00 64.09 0 4'0.6 ae, 
cece e ee o EME NWE2 

TTREMLY 


ee 


eee eeeeees 


eee eens 


Handle 
401085 
Other Wrenches....,...... a 50° 
Vulean and Agrippa Chain.. 
Whitaker Machinists’: 

Case 1 


Iron 


Wrought Gettin 


Staples, manens éc., list March 
i. Bex coerce s ELIE IOY 


a: (Cask lots at mill.) 
Sheet. -per 100 1b.. $7.00 


ee ee eseee 


For the Table of “ Current Metal Prices” see the First Issue of Every Month 





| 


